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Orchestras 
Final 
Individual Lists 


Philharmonic and Symphony Men 
Close Season As Separate Entities 


S separate organizations, the 

New York Symphony, founded 
half a century ago by Leopold 
Damrosch, and the Philharmonic 
Orchestra, both of which have min- 
istered long and well to the musical 
needs of New York, are no more. 
Sunday afternoon witnessed the final 
concerts of both these organizations 
and they are even now undergoing the 
process of consolidation. 


In Mecca Temple, the scene of the New 
York Symphony’s last concert, a crowd of 
solemn demeanor gathered to hear Enrique 
Fernandez Arbos conduct the greater part 
of a program after which he handed the 
baton to Walter Damrosch to conduct the 
final number, the slow movement of Bee- 
thoven’s Ninth Symphony. The program 
was a repetition of the one given the pre- 
vious Friday night, with Jascha Heifetz 
performing the Brahms violin concerto. The 
Madrid conductor’s first mumber was 
Haydn’s G Major Symphony and then came 
Brahms concerto. This was followed by 
two Spanish numbers, instead of three as at 
the previous concert, the novelty of that pro- 
gram, Espla’s “Don Quixote’s Vigil at 
Arms” being omitted. The applause was 
warm and sustained and attested to the 
popularity Mr. Arbos has gained in the 
course of only two programs with this or- 
chestra. 


A National Organization 


Following this came the appearance of 
Mr. Damrosch to conduct the Adagio which 
marked his last public performance with the 
orchestra that has been his partner and co- 
laborer for so many seasons. 

The New York Symphony Orchestra, 
founded half a century ago by Leopold 
Damrosch, has been identified with the whole 
development of orchestral music, not only 
in New York, but throughout the United 
States. Its organization took place when 
American orchestral music was in swad- 
dling clothes. The work that the father 
began had been carried on for more than 
forty years by the son. At the head of the 
New York Symphony Orchestra, Mr. Dam- 
rosch pioneered and fostered the love and 
knowledge of symphonic music in his home 
city and in every part of his country. 

The audience rose in a body when Mr. 
Damrosch appeared on Sunday. The mo- 
ment was the more impressive for its dignity 
and lack of ostentation. When Mr. Dam- 
rosch had finished there was long and per- 
sistent acclaim and some expected a speech. 
None was made. Mr. Damrosch bowed re- 
peatedly acknowledging the applause and a 
wreath of flowers, and the audience filed 
away. 

Sunday’s leavetaking was an event during 
which enthusiasm and solemnity were ming- 
led, for there were more than a few blurred 
eyes among the listeners after. Mr. Dam- 
rosch’s final bow. However, Mr. Damrosch 
expects his schedule with the amalgamated 
orchestra to be the same as that for this 
last season with the New York Symphony 
—a month’s guest conductorship of the Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony in addition to his usual 
series of concerts for children and young 
people. He does not believe that these will 
conflict with the continuance of the Phil- 
harmonic children’s concerts under Ernest 
Schelling, which are usually given later in 
the season than the Damrosch series. 


Mr. Damrosch also expects to be active 
next season in radio work, as at present. 
Regarding the merger of the Philharmonic 
and Symphony Societies he says that, while 
he was sorry that the Symphony Society 
had to lose its individual existence, he thinks 
the new arrangement advantageous and ne- 
cessitated by circumstances, such as the ris- 
ing cost of orchestral maintenance. The 
consolidated orchestra, he remarks, will be 
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Coates and Molinari Will Assist 


Hoogstraten at the Stadium 


RS. CHARLES S. GUGGENHEIMER, chairman of the Stadium Con- 


sneeennomnint 


certs Committee, announces that the eleventh seasor. of open air orchestra 
concerts at the Lewisohn Stadium of the College of the City of New York will 


commence July 5 and continue to Aug. 29. Willem van Hoogstraten will again 


conduct the Philharmonic Orchestra. 
and Albert Coates, guest conductors. 
first three weeks. 


the final two weeks. 


evenings, and soloists. 


ing the season. 





He will be assisted by Bernardino Molinari 
Mr. van Hoogstraten will conduct for the 
From July 26 to Aug. 1, Mr. Coates will lead; and from 
Aug. 2 to 15, Mr. Molinari will be in charge. 


Mr. van Hoogstraten will conduct 


Although plans for the season are indefinite, it is understood they will include 
several orchestral novelties and occasional features of the type given in past 
seasons by Ruth St. Denis, the Fokines and others. There will probably be choral 
Adolph Lewisohn, honorary chairman, Mrs. Christian 
R. Holmes, and the Countess Mercati are assisting Mrs. Guggenheimer in arrang- 
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From a drawing by Edward McCandlish. 
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Courtesy Detroit Free Press. 


Ossip Gabrilowitsch, Conductor of the Detroit Symphony Orchestra, Appearing in 
New York on Thursday and Saturday of This Week in Performances of Bach's. St. 


able to do more for the publics of the two 
organizations than the two could have done 
separately. 

At approximately the same time that Mr. 
Damrosch was bidding his admirers fare- 
well in Mecca Temple, Arturo Toscanini was 
directing a performance of the Ninth Sym- 
phony in its entirety in the Metropolitan 
Opera House. The audience was of the 
usual Toscaninian proportions—that is, every 
nook and cranny of the immense old house 
was occupied almost beyond its capacity. 

On the stage was the Schola Cantorum 
chorus, the solo quartet, and the Philhar- 
monic Orchestra, with Mr. Toscanini the 


Matthew Passion. 


center of all eyes. He presented on this, his 
last appearance of the season, music of Bach, 
Monteverdi and Franck concluding with the 
Beethoven Symphony. Mr. Toscanini again 
wove his magic spell over his willing-to-be- 
hypnotized audience and to his beat every 
singer and responded with an accuracy and 
beauty of tone that was well-nigh celestial. 
Mr. Toscanini reecived an immense “floral 
piece” and the audience remained for some 
time after his last appearance. 

This was the official close of the present 
Philharmonic season, and the beginning of 
the Philharmonic Society’s new lease of 
power. 
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Permanent Basis 
Assured 


to New Symphony 


Beethoven Orchestra Takes Guild 
Title In Extending Schedule For 
the Future 


HE Beethoven Symphony Or- 

chestra, which is completing its 
first regular season, has been estab- 
lished on a permanent basis as the 
Beethoven Symphony Guild, accord- 
ing to an announcement made by Dr. 
Frederick de Liebing on behalf of 
Mrs. Florence Schuette, chairman of 
the executive committee of the organ- 
ization, who is at present abroad. 


The Guild has been incorporated under the 
laws of the State of New York as a non- 
profit sharing membership corporation, and 
was given permission to file its certificate as 
an educational institution by the University 
of the State of New York through the 
State Commissioner of Education. 


Objects Outlined 


The aims of the organization as stated 
in the articles of incorporation are: 

To maintain a symphony orchestra of the 
highest caliber of at least 100 pieces, with 
headquarters in the city of New York. 

To conduct an educational campaign, 
through the medium of good music, in the 
United States. 

To carry the music’s message into every 
corner of the country by the actual appear- 
ance of the Beethoven Symphony Orchestra 
in smaller cities and those more remote sec- 
tions of the country where inspiring music 
is rarely heard. 

To form branches of the Beethoven Sym- 
phony Guild in many cities of the country 
for the purpose of sponsoring the concerts 
of the orchestra. 

To have the orchestra appear under the 
auspices of the society and its branches in 
educational institutions and public halls at 
the lowest possible admission prices. 

To encourage American talent wherever 
possible and to aid in the production of 
worthy American compositions, in addition 
to presenting programs of the standard sym- 
phonic répertoire. 


Establish Branches 


To accomplish these purposes steps are 
being taken to establish the first branches of 
the Beethoven Symphony Guild in and near 
New York City. During the first year it 
is planned to give 100 concerts, of which 
about fifty will be in the metropolitan dis- 
trict. 

The slogan of the incorporators and 
sponsors is, “An Orchestra for the Public 
and Supported by the Public.” The under- 
taking is dedicated to musical education at 
prices within the reach of all. Its general 
aim, as stated by Dr. de Liebing, is: 

“To further musical appreciation in the 
United States by giving to the people of 
the country in the name of the immortal 
Beethoven a great orchestra dedicated to the 
service of interpreting throughout the 
length and breadth of the land the sym- 
phonic poems of all times and to inspiring 
ouf Own composers to the creation of a mu- 
sical expression which will be worthy of 
America.” 

Every effort will be made to make the 
orchestra, through the aid of the Guild and 
its many branches, a self-supporting organ- 
ization. Since, however, it is pledged to 
appear at exceptionally moderate prices, as 
part of its program to popularize good 
music, this will be impossible until its mem- 
bership has been built upon a substantial 
basis. In the aneantime an energetic cam- 
paign is under way for the purpose of rais- 
ing a fund of $200,000. 

Georges Zaslawsky, founder and conduc- 
tor of the Beethoven Symphony Orchestra, 
will continue as conductor of the Guild or- 


chestra. 
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A Cosr-up OF Hic ScHooL Musicians 








NE of the eagerly anticipated events 

of the coming National Supervisors 
Conference in Chicago is the concert on 
Wednesday night, April 18, by the National 
High School Orchestra. 

Howard Hanson will conduct the second 
movement of his Nordic Symphony. Jo- 
seph E. Maddy and Frederick Stock will 
lead the balance of the program, which in- 
cludes Wagner’s “Rienzi Overture,” the 
“New World” Symphony, Grieg’s Piano 
Concerto with a soloist from the Julliard 
Foundation, and the “Valse des Fleurs,” by 
Tschaikowsky. 


From Thirty-Seven States 


After its startling attainment in Detroit 
in 1926, and the repetition of this success 
in Dallas in 1927, much is expected of this 
body of 300 high school students assembled 
from thirty-seven states of the Union, 
through the efforts of Mr. Maddy, present 
head of the public school music department 
at the University School of Music, Ann 
Arbor, Mich. 

The inside details of how Mr. Maddy 
accomplishes the apparent miracle of get- 
ting a smooth and effective performance 
from these young players in less than a 
week of rehearsal time is both entertaining 
and illuminating. After months of planning 
and performance of tedious details an elab- 
orate mechanism is set in motion by the is- 
suing of official bulletins containing all 
sort of information, and the sending out of 
music parts, all carefully worked out by 
Mr. Maddy and marked as to bowing and 
breathing. It is up to the candidate for the 
orchestra and his teacher to decide whether 
he will be able to learnt oplay the music 
perfectly, or not. 


First Shall Be Last 


Try-outs for the eventual body will take 
place at the Conference Hotel on the Sat- 
urday morning before the concert. No one 
who cannot perform his part perfectly will 
be considered as eligible, and the player’s 
assignment as to seats in his individual sec- 


Composers Group 
Is Pan-American 


The Pan-American Association of Com- 
posers is a newly-formed group made up ex- 
clusively of composers who are citizens of 
the countries of North, Central and South 
America. . 

The present members are: Carlos Chavez, 
Acario Cotapos, Henry Cowell, Ruth Craw- 
ford, E. F. Fabini, Howard Hanson, Roy 
Harris, Charles Ives, Colin McPhee, 5S. 
Revueltas, D. Rudhyar, Carl Ruggles, Carlos 
Salzedo, William Grant Still, Edgar Varése, 
Adolph Weiss, Emerson Whithorne. 

The executive board is composed of: Ed- 
gar Varése, president; Emerson Whithorne, 
Henry Cowell, Carl Ruggles, Carlos Chavez, 
vice-presidents. 


Aims and Objects 


“The Association will not limit its activi- 
ties to any one locality, but will sponsor the 
production of its members’ works in different 
cities throughout the Americas,” it is an- 
nounced. ee 

“Emphasis will be laid on the advisability 
and necessity of giving outstanding works 
as many performances as possible, in contra- 
distinction to the organizations who are not 
in a position to give even second hearings 
to works which have aroused unusual in- 
terest. 

“It is the hope of the Association that 
the performances of North American works 
in Central and South America, and of Cen- 
tral and South American works in the 
United States, will promote wider mutual 
appreciation of the music of the different 
republics of America, and will stimulate 
composers to make still greater effort to- 
ward creating a distinctive music of the 
western hemisphere. 

Encouraging Signs 

“Encouragement may be derived from the 
fact that whereas a few years ago it would 
have been impossible to find a_ sufficient 
number of American composers with new 
musical ideals to form such an association, 
today there is a sizeable group of progressive 
men and women who, although representing 
many different tendencies, are banded to- 
gether through serious and sincere interest 
in furthering all the finest music being writ- 
ten in the Americas.” 
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tion will be won only by excellence in these 
try-outs. Mr. Maddy has sent out frequent 
warnings to the proud of heart, citing the 
example of one candidate at the Detroit 
meeting, who was so sure of his chair as 
concertmeister that he refused to consider 
a second violin part, and finally landed in 
the thirty-eighth chair among the seconds, 
simply because he had been too sure of him- 
self to practise his music carefully. 

In regard to practising of parts, Mr. 
Maddy has insisted that his players buy 
or borrow records of the compositions he 
has listed, and, after exercising due cau- 
tion in adjusting the speed of the machine 
in order to secure an exact tempo and con- 
sequent pitch, play along with the machine. 
In this way the student has learned not only 
to play his own part at proper speed, but 
has learned the other parts as well, and got 
a sense of proportion. The use of Duo Art 
rolls was highly recommended and the Aeo- 
lian Company co-operated by sending gratis 
rolls to orchestra members who requested 
them. Harp, tubas and double basses are 
being furnished by various Chicago com- 
panies although the players of the latter 
are urged to bring their own instruments 
where it is possible. 


The Golden Rule 


Strict disciplinary rules are being laid 
for conduct both in and out of rehearsals. 
Maybe this is to prepare these young people 
for future careers under Toscanini, and 
probably, also, to get the best results. For 
instance players are warned that they must 
come early to rehearsals to warm up their 
instruments and arrange their music. No 
tooting will be tolerated after the rehearsal 
has begun. Nor will there be any tuning 
going on, or conversation. Tuning will be 
done by sections. Mr. Maddy adds that 
much is to be learned by silent watching and 
listening, and after all his orchestra is as- 
sembling as much to learn as to give pleas- 
ure. 
As part of the equipment which each 
player carries, a red and blue pencil is 
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Walter Damrosch at His Piano 
A Recent Portrait of the Conductor 
Whose Father, Dr. Leopold Damrosch, 


Founded the New York Symphony 
Orchestra. This Orchestra Gave _ the 
Last Concert of Its Career in New 

York Last Sunday. 


stressed. The position of instruments both 
in and out of use Mr. Maddy considers 
important, and he has gone into it thorough- 
ly. And finally he states what he con- 
siders the Golden Rule of orchestra play- 
ing, “Do not notice mistakes of others in 
rehearsals or concert.” Tardiness places a 
player at the foot of his section and dis- 
missal is threatened if rules are not gen- 
erally obeyed. 

In spite of a severe rehearsal schedule the 
young people are to be free to attend im- 
portant meetings of the convention, and 
sight seeing trips em masse are being 
planned. Mr. Maddy is to be in Chicago 
a week before the convention, to attend to 
all last minute details. Reduced rates have 
been procured from the railroads, and spe- 
cial trains are scheduled, so that players 
from different cities and towns within a 
given section will all travel to and from 
the conference together. 


The Future America 


The statistics compiled of the orchestra are 
noteworthy. Of the 300 only sixteen expect 
to become regular symphony players, 133 
say rather vaguely, “musician,” and thirty- 
four vote for a music supervisorship. One 
expects to be a great conductor (more 
power to him), and one hopes to be a win- 
dow decorator. Doctors, lawyers, mer- 
chants, and chiefs are all represented, and 
forty-four are uncertain. 


The larger per cent have rehearsals of 
an hour’s duration, and during school hours; 
103 are only seventeen years old and 175 
report American ancestry, although every 
possible lineage is listed. The individual’s 
trip is being financed in many different 
ways clubs, schools, contests, and parents. 
However ninety-two vote uncertain. Which 
leads one to propose three cheers for the 
courage of Youth. 





Newspaper Underwrites 
Sacramento Opera 


S ACRAMENTO, CAL.—Sacramento was 
one of the four cities in California that 
heard the Chicago Civic Opera Company 
on its tour. The Sacramento Bee sponsored 
the two performances given here on March 
17 and is believed to be the first newspaper 
in the United States to underwrite such 
an undertaking. A record attendance at 
the Sacramento Memorial Auditorium in- 
cluded representatives from one hundred sur- 
rounding towns, some coming from points 
as far south as San Francisco and as dis- 
tant in the north as Yreka. When “Resur- 
rection,” “Pagliacci” and “Cavalleria Rusti- 
cano” were announced as the operas chosen 
for Sacramento, groups of music lovers 
and professional musicians met for weeks 
to study them. All the schools and colleges 
devoted daily periods in preparation for 
the event. An operalogue of “Resurrection” 
was given by John Lawrence Seymour, a 
member of the Junior College Faculty, at 
the home of Mr. and Mrs. W. A. Branden- 
burger. Mr. Seymour has written nine 
operas, and Mary Garden invited him to 
visit her in Monte Carlo this summer to 
discuss these compositions. 
F. W. 


Henry 
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OSTON, March 28.—Josephine Durrell, 

chairman of the MacDowell Fund, the 

fraternity of Alpha Chi Omega, has received 

a letter from Mrs. Edward MacDowell, who 

is recovering from a tedious illness in Los 
Angeles. The letter reads: 

“Hotel Leighton, 

“Los Angeles, Cal. 

“March 15, 1928. 

“Dear Miss Durrell: 

“You may not know of my serious accident 
last April—an injury to one of my shin 
bones, resulting in two operations and many 
months in bed, this being the tenth. It is 
very uncertain when I may hope to be about 
again, with no possibility of carrying on my 
recital work for at least a year. The loss 
of the six or seven thousand dollars which 
I have been able to earn for the Association 
annually for twenty years leaves a great 
gap in its finances. With many others I am 


making desperate effort to raise our En- 
dowment Fund. My pain and discomfort I 
can bear, but the anxiety for the Colony 
is ever with me. We have nearly half the 
Endowment Fund but I want to see the 
Colony safeguarded while I am alive, and 
I have not many more years to live. 


Seeking Small Funds 


“No big financier seems interested. It is 
the worker who understands the great value 
and need of what we have to offer. What 
I am asking of many people—our friends— 
is not large sums, but many small ones; 
perhaps to be raised by some simple form of 
benefit; a card party, a musical or dramatic 
entertainment, something involving no great 
effort nor expense. If enough Clubs re- 
spond, and I am glad to say that a number 
have already promised, we will win out. 

“IT am in Los Angeles because my good 


{ Mrs. MacDowett 
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Stage Opera With 
Authentic Touch 


PuiLapeLpHia, April 5.—In Moussorg- 
sky’s “Kovantchina,” which will have its 
American premiere in this city at the Metro- 
politan Opera House, Wednesday evening, 
April 18, Rimsky-Korsakoff wrote the final 
hymn and also orchestrated the work. This 
was necessitated because of Moussorgsky’s 
death before the completion of the work, 
but Rimsky-Korsakoff was thoroughly fa- 
miliar with the melody the composer had 
devised for the hymn, and was able to 
reproduce it accurately. 

The Pennsylvania Grand Opera Com- 
pany will end its brilliant season with this 
premiére, which is being accorded a notable 
cast and the chorus and a special ballet ar- 
ranged by M. Mordkin. The performance 
will be conducted by the musical director 
of the company, Walter Grigaitis, who was 
a pupil of Glazounoff in St. Petersburg at 
the time of the premiere of the work in the 
Imperial Opera House there. Grigaitis was 
given entrée to all portions of the house 
during rehearsals and performances and 
acquired an intimate knowledge of the work 
which is of inestimable value to Luigi Ray- 
but in the staging of the opera here. Mord- 
kin was also there at the time, and the 
ballet which he is training with Ethel 
Phillips as ballet mistress will be in ac- 
cord with the original performance. 

Historic Plot 

The opera is concerned with the attempt 
of Prince Kovansky, chief of the Strieltzy 
National Guard, to place his son on the 
throne. The plot ends disastrously with a 
holocaust when the father and sons and the 
“Old Believers” are put to death at the 
stake. 

“Kovantchina” had its first European 
performance outside of Russia last year, 
when Berlin gave the work an ovation. 
Toscanini had one of his most sensational 
successes in conducting it at La Scala a 
few months ago, and Paris also acclaimed 
the opera. 

The role of Prince Ivan will be sung 
by Michael Shvetz, eminent alternate for 
Chaliapin at the Opera in Leningrad and a 
famed interpreter of the rdle. The mezzo- 
soprano Liuda Fedotova, who, for fifteen 
years, sang in the company with Chaliapin 
end who this season joined the Metropolitan 
Onera Company for the German répertoire, 
will have the part of Martha, a young 
widow. Maria Mickita, Marek Windheim, 
Leon Kairoff, Valentin Figaniak, Joseph 
Kallini, Edward Ryglewicz, Max de Schau- 
ensee, Preston Foster and Joseph Figaniak 
are in the cast. 





Music in Columbus 

Cotumsus, April 4—The Women’s Mu- 
sic Club presented the Detroit Symphony 
Orchestra, Ossip Gabrilowitsch conducting, 
and Marin Wilson Haynie, pianist, in the 
fifth concert of its present series. The pro- 
gram, although conservative, was one of 
the most delightful of the season. The Sym- 
phony was the Beethoven Fourth, and Co- 
lumbus was brought closer to Beethoven 
than it has been since Toscanini conducted 
the Fifth here on one immortal occasion. 
Another important work on the program 
was the Tchaikovsky Piano Concerto played 
by Marion Wilson Haynie, a young Colum- 
bus artist. She won a goodly share of the 
artistic honors of the evening. The Brahms 
Academic Overture opened, and the Tchai- 
kovsky Theme and Variations from the 
Third Suite closed the program. 
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friends here, headed by the Los Angeles 
Music Teachers’ Association, happened to 
learn that my doctor felt my only chance 
for recovery lay in my getting into a warmer 
climate. Ways and means made it a bit 
difficult, but one day there appeared two 
tickets, one for myself and one for my 
nurse—for I have had to have one since 
April—sent by these understanding friends, 
and I took their action in the spirit in 
which it was offered. To be in bed is one 
thing, to have the sun and air streaming 
across it is another, and I feel now that 
things must eventually come out all right. 

“It has meant so much to me, though all 
the years since Mr. MacDowell’s death, to 
see the ever increasing love of his music 
and this makes me hope that many people 
like yourself, will help me now in the work 
that bears his name. 

“Most sincerely, 

(Signed) “Martian MacDowe tt.” 
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JOUCHING A cMATCH TO DE FALLA . 
Parisian Performances Ser S; parkling by ; nterpreters 


By JAMES WHITTAKER 


ARIS, March 27.—It would be 

confusing the issue to put the 
composer before his two luscious and 
senstious and altogether maddening in- 
terpreters in this report of the Opera- 
Comique’s presentation of three scores 
by Manuel de Falla with Ninon Vallin 
to sing them and La Argentina to 
dance them. 


The audiences which, including your re- 
porter, have been set dribbling by the ballet, 
“El Amor Brujo,” have no need of ears 
while Senorita Argentina’s tantalizing 
drapes, in counterpoint to an indescribably 
physical agitation, are making music to the 
eye. Here is Spain—and de Falla’s score 
was footnotes. 

This ballet, on the Opéra-Comique bill, is 
the interlude between two dramatic pieces; 
“Master Peter’s Marionettes,” a short scene 
taken from an episode of “Don Quixote,” 
and the more ambitious and representative 
work, “A Short Life,” made to a two-act 
libretto by Carlos Fernandez Shaw—no rela- 
tive of Giorgio Bernardez. 


Composer Speaks Out 


Of the three works, “A Short Life” seems 
to be the one in which the composer speaks 
out what originality there is in him; but 
the ballet is what has made de Falla’s fame. 
Excerpts from it, cleverly transcribed, are 
part of the concert pianists’s répertoire and 
are, by now, fairly vulgarized. 

Popular taste, in this instance, has been 
pretty wisely selective. Writing this score, 
de Falla let himself go with the winds of his 
native rhythms and proves, in any event, 
that there are Spaniards south of the Py- 
renees as Castillian as any Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff, Debussy or Emanuel Chabrier. 

On paper, it is good traditional stuff of 
the ingredients—blood, sand and molasses— 
out of which Spanish music has ever been 
kitchened. On paper it is pleasant, perish- 
able music; when La Argentina danced, it 
became immortal. 


The story to which de Falla lends his art 
and La Argentina her person is the handi- 
cap of both. 

Nothing should be more direct, artless and 
simple than a ballet book. Even the cinema 
can dare finer psychological complications 
than the dance. Why then is it that the 
librettists, the moment they are called on 
for a tale to set to choreography, immediate- 
ly proceed to git themselves roaring drunk 
on symbol and myth and other such poison 
from the top shelf of the literary pantry? 


Expect Travelogue 


The curtain-rise of “El Amor Brujo” 
discloses “an Andalusian gypsy cave in which 
reigns an atmosphere of mystery and sor- 
cery.” (This from the program notes.) 
Without the help of the program you are 
able to discern a dozen resident wenches 
ehgaged—if you are so naif as to trust the 
evidence of your eyes—in the very ancient 
occupation of snaring the passing male. 

You settle back comfortably in your seat 
in the expectation of watching a good honest 
travelogue on how the old business is con- 
ducted south of Madrid—something Borrow 
didn’t tell. 

I can think of worse subject matter for 
the gyrations of a corps de ballet counting 
at least ten girls who were passable and one, 
La ‘Argentina, who is a poem. I can think, 
for instance, of the dismal mess which Mar- 
tinez Sierra made at his first opportunity in 
“El Amor Brujo.” 

The door of this Andalusian senorita-em- 
porium opens to admit the first customer of 
the night, whom, program in hand, you iden- 
tify as the Spectre. For, look you, this 
half-hour ballet is not to be one simple in- 
cident snipped from the book of human 
misbehaviour, but the whole darn volume in 
the proverbial and inescapably symbolistic 
nutshell. 


More Than He Seems 


The gentleman caller is vastly more than 
what he seems; he is the Shade-of-Love- 
Lost; he is Lord-Byron-in-a-Maiden’s- 
Dream; he is That-Which-Holding-She- 
Prizeth-Not-Losing-Ever-Regrets; in short 
he is almost anything you can think of ex- 
cept a good live Spaniard on a tear. 


Similarly the ladies of the establishment 
turn out to be all sorts of unkissable ab- 
stractions, the central figure among whom 
is—I give you one guess—right you are— 


Das Ewig Weibliche in a Spanish Shawl. 
All this, as you see, is a lot of eurhythmic 
graduating exercises 


tomfoolery, for old 











Manuel De Falla, Who Appeared in a 
Paris Concert of His Works Recently. 


maids in a school of classic dancing, and 
standing in the same relation to a ballet 
girl’s two legs as Mary Baker Eddy to 
literature. 

We were grateful, therefore, to La Ar- 
gentina for kicking the plot of “El Amor 
Brujo” incontinent into the wings with the 
first ankle flip as she entered the stage. 

An abstraction, a symbol, she? 

La Argentina is the earthiest of dancers. 
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[* the Ural states in central Jugo- 

slavia there is a strange mixture of ori- 
ental and occidental where the elegant 
European appears side by side with the veiled 
Turk, and where the Rolls Royce runs past 
the mule-mounted cadi in a costume which 
might have come out of the Thousand and 
One Nights. Since the tenth century these 
two have lived together, different in race 
and culture and utterly devoid of any mutual 
understanding. Their music, too, is in much 
the same relation. 

When we see how these lower Europeans 
live, two chief elements in the population 
stand out; the Mohammedan and the Serb. 
The Europeans I will not discuss for their 
cultivation of music is so paltry, so spine- 
less—the dying, starving, inactive parasite 
of our art. Of real art they have only a 
faint presentiment. Every village that has 
a middle class and a military band, has a 
philharmonic orchestra. Generally they are 
self-taught, men with a little artistic talent 
with a French music teacher for director. 

The Serbs, however, have a distinct music. 
While they are still elemental, they have per- 
sonality. Their music is limited almost 
entirely to the folksong, which is handed 
down from father to son to grandson and 
is seldom written down. The primitiveness 
of the few young composers is becoming 
tainted through foreign influence and 
through instructors and audiences in Berlin, 
Vienna and Paris, where they study. They 
lose the quality of the gypsy, and the Ser- 
bian gypsies are the prophets of music to 
the South and Central Serbians. These 
gypsies are natural enemies to the more or 
less professional musician. They have their 
own organization of “Ne-Notalisten” (not 
a note player) and they battle, against the 


You would have to go to places where nice 
people don’t to see anything so explicit as 
her dance, identified in the program of “El 
Amor Brujo” as the dance of the Fire. In 
the book, of course, this flame is a poor non- 
combustible thing—the headless match of 
metaphor scratched on the wet pants of 
morality. But, in La Argentina’s legs it 
finds its flicker; I guarantee you that the 
sensation communicated to you by this dan- 
cer’s motion has perceptible heat. 

Here is the place to mention an oddity of 
de Falla’s score. It has.no part for the 
castagnettes. The omission was a nasty haz- 
zard for the dancer, but genius is ever its 
own instrument. At a moment when we 
were ready to cry for our rattle, Senorita 
Argentina saved the evening with her teeth. 

La Argentina is that rich and brave phe- 
nomenon, the complete artist. By her neigh- 
borhood de Falla’s lean and timid score 
was at once aureoled and dimmed. She 
could dance without it. Without her it would 


die. 

De Falla wrote “A short Life” in 1905 
and its vice—a puerile realism—is perhaps 
one of the period of its composition. 

Here is a dramatic work which, for con- 
cern with the scenery, never once gets to 
grips with the drama. In a street of Gran- 
ada, Salud is wooed, betrayed and discarded 
by Paolo. In the opera, de Falla is occupied 
by the street to the exclusion of interest in 
its two identified residents, who are through- 
out relegated to the status of obstructions to 
the thoroughfaring of his purely objective 
score, 

It is discursive stuff, this music. It is as 
full of by-play as a stock actor. In this 
street are heard a singing blacksmith and his 
hammer, the twitter of the canary on the 
porch of No. 12, the roistering of the gang 
down in the corner café, the gossip of the 
womenfolk at market, a distant serenade, a 
peddler’s cry, when as none of all these 
noisemakers has even the cousinship of an 
augmented canon with the thematic business 
of Salud and Paolo and their love. 

I know of no rule by which one might 
pass on the admissability of the tricks of 
literary realism into the realm of music. 
They are tricks, and nothing more. And my 
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readers of music notes. Notwithstanding 
this the Serbian gypsy is above all things 
musical and wishes to learn. Once when I 
was a guest at the celebration of a “Ne- 
Notalisten” the orchestra played the overture 
from Meistersinger entirely by ear, and the 
performance was startling. A first violinist 
of this orchestra later became one of my 
most zealous pupils and is today a prominent 
player in opera. 


Characteristic Folk Songs 


Such gypsy orchestras have four or five 
violinists, one cymbalist and two bass viols. 
They play love songs, the melody in the mel- 
low voice of their melancholy violin, ac- 
companied by the others in primitive har- 
mony, entirely impromptu and played al- 
ways differently, as the mood seizes them, 
and as the singer adds new flourishes. Sing- 
ers always sing their own songs. 

Their “Kolo,” a monotonous and yet 
rhythmical succession of notes, will be re- 
peated hour after hour, self inspired. The 
listener is enchanted since this music has 
the power to sweep one along emotionally. 
Men and women will clasp hands and form 
a circle, taking two steps to the right and 
two to the left, two forward and two back. 
With the next eight notes they make four 
steps, and so it goes throughout the night, 
often far into the morning. They are as 
harmless as children; possessed of the pas- 
sion and rhythm of their race. 

The man with the “gusla” is also charac- 
teristic. This instrument, which is common- 
ly believed to be seen only in museums and 


collections, is as popular with them as the 


hand organ is with us. Its round box and 
neck are cut from a single piece of wood. 
The cover is generally a pig’s bladder with 
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guess is that, as such, they could quite 
properly be barred in toto from our art, 
which, above all others, is innocent and hon- 
orable, and fiercely censorious of the few 
conceits and quackeries of its own inven- 
tion. 


Adulation For De Falla 


De Falla is hailed by Parisians as a chef 
d’ecole of modern Spain; by an enthusiastic 
minority he is even acclaimed as the out- 
standing musician of the period. The three 
recent performances at the Opéra-Comique 
of his triple bill have been three riots. It 
is safe to say that his popular success is the 
feature of the season. Neither Stravinsky 
nor Schénberg has commanded the whole- 
hearted adulation Parisians are giving to the 
little bald-headed schoolmaster from Cadiz. 

De Falla made his first Paris venture in 
1913. He had been a teacher in an ele- 
mentary school of his home town. He had 
resolutely turned his back on an early musi- 
cal education, having .. . 

“A distaste for music,” he tells, “that I 
can only explain by the fact that, adolescent, 
I somehow got the idea I was cut out for 
a literary career. 

“Fortunately, I had had a pretty thorough 
musical training before I cut away and 
started out, by way of schoolmastering, to 
be a Cervantes. 

“So I was not entirely at a loss when, 
after a few years of drudgery in a class 
room I decided to try to make my way out 
of my ‘literary’ rut by way of my despised 
music, 

“I got my first ideas for ‘A Short Life’ 
from a group of Zurbaran’s canvases, hung 
in our Cadiz Museum. The painter’s rich 
portrayals of Spanish peasant life set me 
to hunting through Spanish folk lore, at first 
with a literary object. When most of my 
finds in this research turned out to be folk- 
songs, the melodies of which were incom- 
parably richer than the words, I capitulated 
to my still strongly latent musical bent and 
started to work on my first score.” 

The “Short Life” was first presented in 
competition for a Spanish musical prize, 

(Continued on page 23) 
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small perforations tacked on the body, which 
is made entirely by hand. The Central Ser- 
bians use horsehair held by a peg. Among 
the old Asiastic slaves the gusla is also 
played. They have a knowledge of the tonic 
and the dominant. 

The bow of the gusla is, as far as we 
know today, the oldest of the European 
bows. In Asia, horsehair was stretched on 
a reed bow, after which the next known bow 
was the gusla, a short, curved piece of 
wood with a peg at the end on the concave 
side. This end has a rounce from which a 
pair of horsehairs are drawn in primitive 
fashion to points at the other end, and 
roughly knotted. The gusla is frequently 
decorated, carved and lettered, with designs 
of the figures of men, the head of the snail, 
camp scenes and lovers. 


Where Music Grows 


On every street corner will be found a 
gusla player, singing his songs to his own 
accompaniment. He will not play without 
reward. People, however, crowd about him 
and listen devotedly and tensely to the 
song and the words. These singers are not 
merely helpless beggars, for they “earn” 
their bread. Among them are artists, in 
music as well as poetry. As the performer 
sings each day, new strophes are composed 
until the song will often amount to sixty 
or seventy strophes, the people frequently 
joining in the refrain or keeping time. None 
sing falsely. The tone is rough, but pure. 

The gusla songs are passionate and spar- 
kling, often treating of the great way, in 
which the player has lost an arm or leg, 
and in which a brother, father or son has 
died. The gusla player possesses a fine 
sense of harmony and musical instinct. 








Boston Hears 
Modern Composer 


Mr. Hale Wistfully Goes Star- 
Gazing 

Boston, Mass.—Mr. Koussevitzky pre- 
sented the works of two contemporary com- 
posers at the twentieth concert of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra series. Heard for the 
first time anywhere, these were Music for 
Orchestra, by a young Rumanian composer, 
Filip Lazar; and a Symphonic Piece by 
Walter Piston, instructor of music at Har- 
vard and a pupil of Dukas in Paris. Neither 
of these offered any program to guide a 
rather bewildered audience, and both spoke 
in a Franco-Russian, Debussy-Stravinskian 
dialect. Perhaps the Rumanian’s music was 
a bit ruder and rougher than that composed 
in Harvard’s advantageous precincts, it pre- 
sented a study in rythms and was marked 
by a fluent and assertive technic. Of this 
composition Mr. Hale makes a most interest- 
ing comment, touched with the wistfullness 
of one who longs for melody, in sensuous and 
naked beauty. He says, in speaking of young 
composers, “To them rhythm, especially 
when it is ever changing or distorted, is the 
great essential. The stars have rhythm; but 
the sight of their quiet beauty—quiet to those 
of us on earth—rebukes pettiness and in- 
spires devotion. They do not fret and rasp 
the nerves.” Quite true, but once again we 
are thrown back into the argument as to 
whether art must be the spring tonic of man- 
kind, or whether men must so sufficiently 
arrange their lives that they can present 
themselves before a work of art in an ob- 
jective mood, allowing it also to be a com- 
plete entity, existing only for its own sake. 

Mr. Pistons musical ideas were stated 
pungently, with a keen feeling for the use 
of contrast in music. As a whole, the or- 
chestration was highly effective. Mr. Piston 
was in the audience and was called to the 
platform to acknowledge the applause. 


Schumann Gets His Due 


Ballet music both began and concluded the 
program, the former the Gluck-Mottle ballet 
suite, number 2, which pleased the audience 
most, and the latter the Stravinsky Fire-Bird 
suite, which Mr. Koussevitsky and the or- 
chestra invariably pull off with great éclat. 
The symphony chosen for this very miscel- 
leaneous program was the D minor Schu- 
mann fourth symphony. Not since Mr. 
Nikisch’s famous interpretation of this sym- 
phony, at his first concert in Boston many 
years ago, has this symphony been performed 
with such a romantic warmth, and apprecia- 
tion for its fine wistful melancholy.—R. 


E. V. 





Chaliapin, returning to Symphony Hall for 
one of his periodical Boston visits, was greet- 
ed by an audience that filled three-fourths 
of the hall March 11. In cordial mood, he 
again followed the customs of the little 
books of song and platform procedure that 
have made his concerts famous for their in- 
dividuality 


Friends Reserve 


Award of $1,000 


Twenty-one scores were submitted for 
the thousand-dollar prize offered by Alfred 
Seligsberg through the Society of the 
Friends of Music for a cantata suitable for 
performance in the Society’s programs. The 
judges, Rubin Goldmark, chairman, Artur 
Bodanzky, Willem Mengelberg, Carl Fried- 
berg, and Ernest Schelling, were unanimous 
in their decisions. No one of the composi- 
tions was adjudged suitable for the award. 


It was decided therefore that the com- 
petition be prolonged for a period sufficient 
to enable composers ample time to find a 
suitable libretto and to produce a carefully 
considered score. Mr. Seligsberg agreed 
to this. 

The terms and conditions remain the same, 
and the closing date is Nov. 1, 1929. The 
judges reserve the right again to withhold 
the prize in case no score is submitted that 
meets the standard of originality and work- 
manship required by the Friends of Music. 
Compositions requiring greatly augmented 
orchestra, or double choruses, cannot be con- 
sidered. Physical limitations of chorus, or- 
chestra and auditorium must be intelligently 
considered by contestants. Two of the com- 
ositions submitted would have _ received 

onorable mention had the award been made, 
but it seemed advisable to make no mentions 
until such time when the prize can be 
awarded. 
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The second Spring season of the Gavri- 
lov Ballet Moderne begins next Monday 
evening, April 9th, at the Gallo Theatre, 
with a gala opening benefit for the three 
denominational (Catholic, Jewish and 
Protestant) charity organization known as 
the Big Sisters. 
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Courtesy of the N. Y. Eve. Post. 


by the same composer; “A. Circus Ad- 
venture,” by Thomas; “Pancake Day in 
Russia,” by Dvorak and Rimsky-Korsakoff, 
and “Grecian Rhapsody.” ; 

Mr. Gavrilov himself will appear in 
nearly all of the numbers as a _ leading 
dancer and mime, and will be assisted by 






Gabrilov’s Ballet Rehearsing on the Stage of the Gallo Theater. From the Original 
Drawing by Tray Kinney. 


Alexandre Gavrilov wishes to announce 
that this second visit of his company to 
New York is the result of the cordial wel- 
come and critical approval bestowed on the 
occasion of his initial venture as a producer 
of ballet here. Thus encouraged, he has 
enlarged and elaborated his coming pro- 
gram, and will feature two big spectacular 
ballet novelties, “Manhattan Holiday” and 
“Her Majesty’s Escapade.” The music for 
the two ballets has been taken from popu- 
lar classic and modern composers. Other 
numbers on the first week’s program will 
include “Valse Romantique,” by Paul 
Dukes; “Seven Kids, a Cat and a Witch” 
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the following: Mmes. Margaret Ruther- 
furd, Geraldine Spencer, Diane Hubert, 
Rita Glynde, Ethel Sager, Lucille Laniere, 
Nellie Savage, Sada Ter Oganov, Nesta 
Glynn, Charlotte Saks, and Messrs. William 
Dollar, Sven Larsen, Jimmy Pendleton, An- 
thony Sansone and Robert Gorham. The 
stage direction is in the hands of Serge 
Nadejdin, and Jimmy Pendleton for “Man- 
hattan Holiday.” The conductor will be 
Eugene Fuerst. Appearing as guest con- 
ductor for his own compositions will be Sir 
Paul Dukes, who was the assistant of 
Albert Coates at the Marinsky Theatre in 
Petrograd. ’ 
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emir mere ent April 5.—A _ unique 
concert featuring an ensemble of ninety 
harps was the signal climax of the recent 
eighth Annual Harp Festival organized by 
the Philadelphia chapter of the National 
Association of Harpists. The concert in the 
Academy of Music Wednesday evening, 
March 28 drew a large and interested audi- 
ence to which the possibilities disclosed of 
the harp as an ensemble and solo instru- 
ment and its wide literature, came as a rev- 
elation. The program was directed in the 
main by Carlos Salzedo, national president 
of the organized harpists’s who also appeared 
as composer (setings to “Three Poems by 
Sara Yarrow’) and as soloist in Andre 
Caplet’s “Conte Fantastique” for harp sup- 
ported by a string quartet. 

The program opened with the national en- 
semble, directed by Mr. Salzedo, in an ar- 
rangement of the “Volga Boat Song,” which 
had to be repeated. The organization had 
advertise donly eighty harps in the prelim- 
inary announcement but ninety were on the 
stage when the curtain rose, and a charm- 
ing spectacle was disclosed, as the vast ma- 
jority of the ensemble was feminine, and 
their white and pastel shade dresses con- 
trasted effectively with the background of 
golden harps. There was something almost 
orchestral in the effects derived by division 
of the instruments into parts in this number 
and in a Bach arrangement of the Sixth 
French Suite and Debussy’s “The Engulfed 
Cathedral” for a polyphonic ensemble of 
thirty harps. 

The Caplet and Salzedo-Yarrow numbers, 
together with Ravel’s Introduction and 
Allegro, were local novelties. The first 
named is after Poe’s “Masque of the Red 
Death” and a notable effect was the knock- 
ing of the Grim Visitor on the door, pro- 
duced by four raps on the sounding board 


of Mr. Salzedo’s instrument. In the second 
number, Miss Yarrow’s poems, “Ecstasy,” 
“Despair,” and “Humility” proved exotic 
in content and Mr. Salzedo’s settings were 
appropriate to the emotions portrayed. 
Gre.a Torpadie sang the words with admir- 
able effect and the accompaniments were 
played by six harps and a group of wood- 
wind artists from the New York Symphony 
Orchestra. 

The Ravel work, conducted by Arthur 
Rodzinski, assistant leader of the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra, had as the excellent soloist 
Lucile Lawrence, supplemented by a group 
of strings and a flute and clarinet from the 
Curtis Institute. All three of these novel- 
ties were very modern in their harmoniza- 
tion and treatment. 

In addition to those already named. par- 
ticipants in the program were Pierre 
Mathieu, oboe, Louis Letellier, bassoon, Isa- 
dore Berv, horn, Richard Townsend, flute, 
Robert McGinnis, clarinet, Iso  Briselli, 
violin, Tibor de Machula, ’cello, Emanuel 
Zetlin, and Henri Temiankin, violins, Louis 
Bailly, viola, and Felix Salmond, ’cello. 

The convention was tendered a concert by 
the Matinée Musical Club, Tuesday, at 
which the harp ensemble, under direction 
of Dorothy Johnstone Baseler, played. On 
Thursday morning, in the Bellevue Strat- 
ford, the annual business meeting was held, 
at which the following officers were elected: 
Carlos Salzedo, president; Van Veachton 
Rogers and Salvatore di Stefano, vice presi- 
dents; Melville Clark, treasurer, and Alice 
Hills, secretary. The board of directors in- 
cludes in addition: Mrs. Karl Bitter, Ada 
Sassoli, Florence Wightman, Lucile Law- 
rence, Marcel Grandjany, Marie Miller 
Francis Pinto, Marietta Bitter, Mary Louisa 
Hogan, Philip Sevasta, Eve Horan and Mrs. 
Anna Lawrence. 


Providence Hears 
Clavier Ensemble 


Provipence, April 5.—The last week in 
March was notable in leading Providence 
musical circles for an event of exceptional 
novelty and charm, the annual chamber 
concert of the Clavier Ensemble of which 
Mme. Avis Bliven Charbonnel is the 
founder and president. The affair took 
place in Elks Auditorium on the night of 
March 27 before a very large and brilliant 
assemblage of musical and society people. 
The chief feature of the delightful pro- 
gram was the “Keyboard Symphony” for 
twelve pianists, written expressly for the 
Clavier Ensemble and conducted by the 
composer, Thomas Griselle of New York. 
The playing of this by twenty-four hands 
was impressive in the fact that so perfectly 
in accord were the twelve pianists that the 
effect was that of one instrument. The 
harmony as a whole was a delight to the 
listener and a storm of applause came at 
the close when the composer was several 
times recalled. The players were May An- 
derson, Miriam Hosmer, Dorothy Sperry, 


Margaret Ginand, Elizabeth Higgins, 
Doris Whale, Paul Vellucci, Dorothy 
Brown, Lester Moore, Mary Richardson, 


Louise Chagnon and Marjorie Morgan, 
Another outstanding number was the 
somewhat unfamiliar Nicolaiew suite for 
two pianos played by Lydia Bell and Paul 
Velluci. In this Mr. Velluci, who recently 
won much favor in a recital in Jordan Hall, 
Boston, deepened the impression already 
gained for the finish and beauty of his tone 
and technique. Miss Bell was also admir- 
able in her part. The Concerto for Three 
Cembali in C major by Bach played by 
Lydia Bell, Dorothy Pearce and May An- 
derson and “Marche Militaire’ by Schu- 


bert-Tausig were other works presented. 
I he pianists in the last were Beatrice 
Ward, Margaret Ginand, Lester Moore. 


Louise Chagnon, Margaret Morgan, Con- 
stance Jones, Helen Ostby, Lydia Bell. 
Dorothy Pearce, Elizabeth Higgins, Edith 
Edwards and Ingebord Harklow. 


Chopin Club Musicale 


The eighth musicale of the Chopin Club 
of the season of 1927-8 was held in the au- 
ditorium of the new Providence Plantations 
Club on the morning of Thursday, March 
29. Mrs. George W. H. Ritchie presided 
as president of the club and made a gracious 
address of welcome. The program, given 
by members of the club, included piano solos 
by Doreen Rook, her offerings being a 
Prelude by Debussy and Intermezzo from 
“Naila” by Dohnanyi; harp solos by Henri- 
etta Stayton and a group of songs by Celia 
Parvey with Rose Millman at the piano. 
Willard Amison, tenor, now of New York, 
but formerly of Providence, contributed the 
following group of songs which he sang 
with delightful effect: “Botschaft” by 
Brahms; “Canzonetta” by Salvator Rosa 
and “Ebb and Flow” by Rachmaninoff. Mr 
Frederick Very was the accompanist. 

N. Bissect Perris. 


National School 
Wanted by Clubs 


Kansas Crry, Kan., April 4—One of 
the most important actions of the Kansas 
State Federation of Music Clubs, in its 
ninth annual convention at Hutchinson, re- 
cently, was the adoption of a resolution 
asking Congress to establish a national 
conservatory of music. 

Mrs. Richard M. Gray, of Wichita, was 
re-elected president of the Federation. Other 
officers elected were: Laura Reed Yaggy, 
Hutchinson, and Adelaide Griffith, Enter 
prise, vice-presidents; Mrs. J. C. Jaceard, 
Clay Center, corresponding secretary; Mrs 
O. M. Davis, Parsons, financial secretary 
and Mrs. Charles H. Dubois, Pittsburg, 
treasurer. 

_Mrs. William J. Logan, of Kansas City, 
Kan., registrar of the Kansas past presi- 
dents’ assembly, presided at the annual past 
presidents’ dinner, where Mrs. John A. Mc- 
Guire was toastmistress. 

Delegates from Kansas City, Kan. to the 
convention included: Mrs. T. J. Coffey, 
Esther Shaw-Gibson, Mrs. J. A. McGuire, 
Mrs. J. T. Pattie, Mrs. A. C. Bale, from 
the Mozart Club; and Mrs. Louis Collar, 
Mrs. Henry Erhart, Ruth Ostrom, Paula 
Guenther, Irene Haljerson, and Hildure 
Anderson from the MacDowell Music 
Study Club, Jane Waring, of the Junior 
Mozart Club, appeared in two piano num- 
bers as representative of her organization. 

Freperick A. Cooxg. 
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ONDON, March 27.—One main 
fact stands out in reviewing re- 
cent music. The Die-Hard reaction is 
at anend. Everywhere, sometimes de- 
lightfully and sometimes dubiously, one 
hears contemporary music. The mo- 
derns are again on the march! Novel 
though their modes and manners, it 1s 
also becoming plain that their most 
considerable hosts carry the banners 
of a tradition which goes back beyond 
the Victorian creeds which so long ob- 
scured the British musical perspective. 
The serio-comic circus procession of con- 
certizers riding the age-worn war-horses 
round the vicious circle of conventional pro- 
grams has begun to pall on even one’s sense 
of the ludicrous. It is welcome that the 
British Broadcasting Corporation, our na- 
tional radio directorate, has determined to 
breach a way through the masses of musical 
dry-as-dust museum trophies and afford us a 
view of contemporary thought and effort 
abroad. 


Wants American Music 


I can only deplore that programs to date 
have not extended to the highly interesting 
music being produced in the United States, 


music by composers such as Emerson 
Whithorne, Deems Taylor, John Alden Car- 
penter, Frederick Shepherd Converse, 


Charles Martin Loeffler, Charles Griffes, and 
so many more, each with some works to 
their name worthy of place in any interna- 
tional program, beside the moderns of any 
country. The inevitable recognition will 
come, however ;’ and it will come the sooner 
that American artists abroad stop touting 
foreign snobbery and go unashamedly for 
showing the world what honest-to-goodness 
American music is and can be. 

Meanwhile, our radio directorate has given 
us a fine survey of contemporary European 
music to date. After Milhaud, Koechlin, 
Prokofieff and Schénberg, it has brought 
forward others familiar to those of us with 
cosmopolitan experience, but virtually un- 
known here. Alongside his master, Schén- 
berg, Alban Berg has figured with his Lyric 
Suite, some Lieder and an Allegretto gi- 
oviale. He has more rhythmic diversity and 
more colorful sense than his more abstract, 
philosophic master. His patch of Austria 
knows the proximity of Hungary! 


Tending Northward 


After this a further excursion, mainly 
North, led vocally by Margot Hinnenberg 
Lefévre, whose double name well indicates 
her dual sympathies. Co-operating were 
Kathleen Long, solo piano; Murchie and 
Almgill, flutes; Pantling, oboe; Thurston, 
clarinet ; Kutcher, violin; Tomlinson, viola; 
Watson, counter-bass, and Hely Hutchinson, 
ensemble pianist. Had Margot Hinnenberg- 
Lefévre been responsible for the Philip Jar- 
nach Sonatina being included, one would 
have felt that Hannibal was one or two up 
on her in the Alp transit, for his way led to 
glorious ancient Rome, while this Swiss 
work was the product of a stuffy dull studio. 
The two flute works by Hindemith (Sonata) 
and Honegger (Rhapsody) were more vital, 
the latter especially; and the Quintet for 
oboe, clarinet, violin, viola and counter-bass, 
by Prokofieff, was a joy in its masterly pat- 
tern-design and virile impulse. 

The vocal items included the exacting Six 
Poems of Stefan George, by Schénberg’s 
pupil, Anton von Webern, who here chooses 
the same writer’s inspiration as that which 
actuated the Second Quartet of his master,— 
and a delightful cycle of satirical prose set- 
tings, entitled “Zeitungausschnitte” (Press 
Cuttings), by Hans Eisler, full of humor 
and trouncing the trite things generally 
designated critcism in daily papers. 


Poland’s New Pianism 


From Chopin to Paderewski, Poland has 
always shown a happy face to the piano. 
Niedzielski, one of the most interesting of 
younger Polish pianists and, indeed, of pian- 
ists at present before London, had the 
good thought to present to us some of his 
contemporary compatriots at his excellent 
recital. Thus far Szymanovski and Tansman 
have summed our knowledge of younger 
Poland, deservedly acclaimed for their sen- 
sitive poetry and delicately subtle sense of 


OT 


By LEIGH HENRY 


color. Niedzielski introduced us to Lianov- 
ski, Vielhorski and Marczewski. Worthy 
heritors of Chopin, poets all and yet imbued 
with the young verve and fresh crispness of 
today ! 


~- 











Nicholas 


Medtner, 
London Recently. 


Guest Pianist in 


This is music disdaining to sentimentalize 
against sentiment. It has its nostalgia and 
subjective moods; but it has also an innate 
polish and poise which relates it to the high 
traditions of the stately airs and dances of 
King Ludovic’s time. Niedzielski played this 
music with an authority born of technical 
mastery and inherited race-insight. The 
heroic Pan spirit is not dead while such 
music lives. 


Schonberg Once More 


Apart from his personal visit to direct the 
first British performance of his Gurrelieder,” 
Schonberg has figured somewhat of late on 
concert programs. The Viennese Quartet, 
featured at one of the remarkable Gerald 
Cooper series of chamber concerts, presented 
their townsman’s Second Quartet, with 
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Ruzen Herlinger singing the soprano ob- 
bligato and tackling with rare skill and in- 
sight the difficulties of the setting of the 
Stefan George “Litanei” figured in one 
movement and the “Entrueckung” which 
forms the finale. 

In spite of the elusively intriguing tissue, 
one cannot feel that Schénberg has captured 
the spirit of vocal writing to the extent 
promised in his earlier songs proper. At the 
Chelsea Music Club this earlier lyric phase 
was reminded us by the performance of the 
lovely, though Wagnerianly derivative Sex- 
tet, “Verklarte Nacht” (Night Trans- 
figured), on the poignant Richard Dehmel 
poem, which maintained its beauty even be- 
side the exquisite quintet for harp and 
strings by Arnold Bax. 

Harp music of entrancing charm and 
decorative quality, by Roussel and Pro- 
kofieff added to an appealing scheme, the 
participants in which were Marie Korchin- 
ska, harp; Kathleen Long, piano; the Vir- 
tuoso Quartet, Lockyer, added viola; 
Edward Robinson, added ‘cello, and Claude 
Hobday, counterbass. The recondite Third 
Quartet (1927), played by the Viennese 
combination, formed a _ feature of the 
B.B.C., modern concerts. 


Medtner Appears 


Prominent among guest artists has been 
Nikolai Medtner, Russian neo-classic com- 
poser, making his first British appearance 
at Aeolian Hall, with Tattiana Makushina, 
Russian singer already established in Lon- 
don esteem. 

The program—songs and piano pieces 
revealed folk-traits linking the music 
to the fantasy of Poushkin and the 
romanticism of Lermontoff, but transmuted 
through a neo-classic vision into a 
broad heroism essentially modern in mood, 
as in the C major Sonata and_ the 
poetry of the Novelle in G. In the whim- 
sical “March of Paladin,” of that legendary 
type which Medtner has made his own, we 
meet a kindred spirit to that which con- 
ceived the “Coq d’Or” as a satiric poem 
of light material, but profound meaning. 
Two Valses for voice touched a level of 
poetic unexpectedness in their respective 
rapt and tragic moods and would have 
been repeated by less modest performers. 

There is something strangely suggestive 
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HERE are a number of recorded works 

in recent foreign supplements which the 
writer wishes to bring to the attention of 
his readers. Later, when he receives im- 
portations of these numbers, he will review 
them in this column. In the meantime, 
many readers may be interested to know that 
they are recorded. 

The first part of Albéniz “Iberia” Suite 
has been transcribed for Band, and issued 
by the Spanish H.M.V. The selections are 
“Evocation,” and “Triana” (No. AB 281), 
and “El Corpus en Seville” (No. AB 282). 
Among the recent releases of the French 
H.M.V. are Bach’s Concerto for Three 
Pianos in C (Nos. W865-865); “Ariane et 
Barbe-Bleue,” Preludes to Acts 2 and 3 
(No. W869); “Pacific 231,” Honegger 
(No. W870); “Pavanne pour un e Infante 
défunte,” Ravel, and “L’Enfant et les Sor- 
tiléges,’ “Five o'clock,” Ravel, (No. 
W871); “Dionysiaques,” Florent Schmitt, 
(Nos. K5336-5337), the first major work 
of this interesting French composer on 
discs; Quartet for flute, violin, clarinet and 
harp, G. Migot, (Nos. W872-873), and eight 
double faced discs from “Pelléas et Méli- 
sande” which space does not permit me to 


name at length. These are all electrical 
recordings and in several cases are re- 
recordings. 


Recent Domestic Issues 


Andante Cantabile, from String Quar- 
tet, Op. 11; and Canzonetta from Violin 
Concerto, Op. 35, Tchaikovsky; played by 
Albert Spalding. (No. 50100.) 

“Pagliacci,” Prologue; and “Ballo in 
Maschera,” “Eri tu,” sung in German by 
Heinrich Schlusnus. (No. 50117.) 
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“Poet and Peasant” Overture, von 
Suppe, Brunswick Orchestra. (No. 20055.) 
(Brunswick discs.) 

Spalding artistically plays the two 
Tchaikovsky selections, although thev 
seem rather thin with only a piano accom- 
paniment. 

The two Italian arias sung in German 
by Schlusnus could scarcely appeal to 
those who have heard these arias sung 
in their native tongue. Schlusnus has 
recorded some Hugo Wolf and Richard 
Strauss songs which should be brought 
out in this country. 

The interpretation of a familiar light 
overture is not particularly interesting. 


“Wiegenlied,” and “Nur, Wer Die Sehn- 


sucht Kennt,” Tchaikovsky; sung by 
Maria Kurenko. (No. 2058M.) 

“Otello,” Credo, Verdi; and “Andrea 
Chenier,” “Nemico della Patria,” Gior- 
dano; sung by Cesare Formichi. (No. 
7146M.) 


Caprice No. 24, Variations in A Minor, 
Paganini; played by Joseph Szigeti. (No. 
2059M.) (Columbia discs.) 

The two Tchaikovsky songs are sung 
in their native tongue by a well-known 
Russian soprano. Her voice is projected 
advantageously. 


A Heroic Quality 


Formichi has sung with the Chicago 
Opera Company for several seasons. His 
voice is a genuine dramatic baritone, 
which projects with opulent sonority, and 
his interpretations have a heroic quality. 
Here is a disc to be heard by all who are 
interested in these operatic excerpts. 

Szigeti’s sensitive artistry commends 


ondon Halls 


of things portentous and prophetic in much 
of Medtner’s music—something hinting a 
vision which projects legends of the future 
not the past. One can speak less of Medt- 
ner’s tone-color than of its markedly mo- 
saic and sculptural forms. As a_ pianist 
he also inclines towards the heroic. His 
sense of keyboard dynamics is remarkable. 

At the National Symphony concerts in 
Queen’s Hall we have heard the Sinfonietta 
of the Czech, Léos Janacék, under Sir 
Henry Wood. This work, composed in 
1925, when the composer was over seventy, 
falls into an original scheme of five move- 
ments, each marked by an individual idiom. 
The first is a fanfare for brass and per- 
cussion only, markedly rhythmic and color- 
ful and redolent of Slavic origins. To 
this follow an Andante in 4/8 measure; a 
Moderato; an Allegretto and an Allegro 
Finale, all mainly *in 2/4 feasure. Terse 
music, mapped out in brief two-bar phrases, 
rhapsodic in nature and permeated with 
dance-rhythms imbued with folk-feeling, the 
work impressed by virility. 

The orchestra demanded is unusual, in- 
cluding twelve trumpets, nine in C, three 
in F; two tubas; one bass trumpet; and 
tympani including one special military type 
sounding a high B flat. How much of the 
effect these actually add is a moot point. 
I look askance at the mammoth mediums; 
but the effect proved stimulating anyway. 

A less interesting Janacék work figured 
at one of the Gerald Cooper chamber con- 
certs, a Concertino laid out for piano, two 
violins, viola, clarinet, horn, bassoon— 
though why any especial instruments were 
here specified is puzzling, since any others 
might have been substituted without dis- 
turbing effect, so little was any part imbued 
with any sense of especial instrumental 
timbre and some movements resolving into 
nothing more than duets between a given 
two instruments. Here one missed the spon- 
taniety and verve of the Sinfonietta. A 
disappointing work! Yet another glimpse 
of Czech music was afforded by Jarmila 
Novotna at Wigmore Hall, when interest- 
ing songs by Kricka and Vycpaek and one 
charmingly delicate by Fibich were heard, 
together with music by Dvorak. Novotna 
is a sensitive singer only marred by a 
tendency to over-dramatize. 

(Continued on Page 22) 
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him to the attention of all lovers of the 
violin. The selection, as usual, is a matter 
of personal taste; and, as all variations 
are apt to be uneven in their interest, 
these of the celebrated virtuoso violinist, 
Paganini, are no exception. 

“Madama Butterfly,” “Un bel di,” Puc- 
cini”; and “Boheme,” “Mi _ chiamano 
Mimi’””; sung by Lucrezia Bori. (No. 
6790. ) 


“Traviata,” “Dite alla Giovine,” and 

“Imponete,” Verdi; sung by Amelita Gal- 
li-Curci and Giuseppe De Luca. (No. 
8089.) 
“Carmen, Habanera, and “Chamson Bo- 
heme”; sung by Maria Jeritza. No. 8091.) 
“Le Prophete,” “Ah, mon fils”!, Meyer- 
beer; and “Orfeo ed Euridice,” “Che Faro 
Senza Euridice,” Gluck; sung by Sigrid 
Onegin. (No. 6803.) (Victor Discs.) 

Bori’s Mimi is an artistic achievement. 
So, ‘too, is her singing of Mimi's celebrated 
aria here. Her singing of Butterfly’s song 
of faith is perhaps the best on discs to date. 

There is generally one réle in which a 
prima donna seems to especially belong— 
with Galli-Curci, it might be said to be 
Violetta, so genuinely does she project the 
emotions of that pathetic heroine. This is 
a re-recording of the well-known duets from 
Act 2. Both artists do justice to the oc- 
casion, presenting as nearly as possible a 
faithful duplication of an earlier artistic 
performance. The label is incorrectly let- 
tered, the first part is Side “B.” 

Although vocally Jeritza’s two arias from 
“Carmen” are above reproach, on the other 
hand, her interpretation and her French are 


(Continued on Page 23) 
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A Shabby “Boris” 


TTERLY invincible as is the Boris of 

Feodor Chaliapin and admirable though 
certain few other artists may be as individu- 
als Moussorgsky’s lonely masterpiece has 
fallen upon evil days in New York, a state of 
affairs which was too well evident again last 
Thursday evening, March 29, at the second 
performance of the season. “Boris,” an 
opera, possibly, which is not an opera, is 
many things and none of them is emasculate. 
It is a work which needs more than one 
central figure to do it justice, however tre- 
mendous may be the conception that vitiates 
the imperial presence. After all, there are 
an awiul lot of people in the music drama 
that this Russian misleadingly titled after 
a czar. And that is exactly how they are 
important—as an awful lot of people. They 
begin the opera and—in the version which 
the composer intended to be used, at least— 
they end it. They are always triumphant, 
no matter how downtrodden, because no one, 
not even the ruler of all the Russias, is able 
to escape worrying about them. 

The Metropolitan chorus is about as fero- 
cious as a boy choir doing its most apolo- 
getically conscientious with “Adeste Fidelis.” 
It has been taught to sing very neatly and on 
pitch, and it can also do loud or soft pass- 
ages if Mr. Bellezza (who is currently 
responsible for “Boris”) wants them to. Of 
the weary, compulsory enthusiasm that beats 
in the dull breasts of the crowd in the first 
and third scenes and the unleashed brutality 
of those who swarm the Forest of Kromy 
there is no trace. Nothing meets the eye 
in these potentially immense cross sections 
of the Slav life, nothing but the spectacle of 
a sizeable group of singers in costume who 
point their fingers now and then with careful 
precision. In the background one perceives 
a plenteous supply of faded scenery. 

We sigh—and pass on to subjects we can 
be more agreeable about. There is no use 
going all over Mr. Chaliapin’s Boris again; 
it must be sufficient to remark that this 
truly stupendous bit of intuitive artistry was 
as much so as ever and that the giant has 
seldom sung better in our experience. As 
pure portrait painting some of his vocalism 
was amazing. He endowed the A Flat epi- 
sode in the magnificent second act monologue 
with an even more uncanny heart quality 
than usual, 

Mr. Bada gave his as always excellent 
and artistic performance as Schouisky; Mr. 
Chamlee sang well as Dmitri; Mr. Rothier 
was altogether admirable as Pimenn, and 
Mme. Bourskaya contributed a charming idea 
of the Nurse. Mildred Parisette, the 
Teodoro, and George Cehanovsky, to whom 
was entrusted the single but lovely air of 
Tchelkaloff were not too successful. Miss 
Gordon, cast as Marina, has probably had 
better nights. 

W. S. 


Conductors a la Carte 


HE Carnegie Hall audience for an “In- 
«ternational Gala Concert” on the eve- 


ning of March 27 given as a joint benefit 
for the American Academy in Rome and 





. Lena Maitland as Mrs. Peachum in 
“The Beggar's Opera.” 


the National Music League, heard the re- 
vered Philharmonic under no less than five 
conductors, each being cast in the role of 
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national propagandist. Retaining the best 
features of each, there were Artur Bodanzky, 
Walter Damrosch, Eugene Goossens, E. F. 
Arbos, and Arturo Toscanini. No one who 
was present can say this was taxation with- 
out representation. 


Herr Bodanzky officially got things under 
way, with a spirited, excellently paced per- 
formance of the “Meistersinger” Prelude, 
thus offering his mite and the might of 
Wagner for the greater glory of Germany’s 
sons, even if Bodanzky was born in Hun- 
gary. There followed Eugene Goossens, 
Esq., giving batonization in the King’s name 
to the prettified impressionism of Delius’ 
“Brigg Fair,” which he did to the queen’s 
taste, pointedly and effectively and—as be- 
fits a true ornament of Britain’s Strand— 
without getting his shirtfront rumpled. 


With Griffes’ admirable “Pleasure Dome 
of Kubla Khan,” Mr. Damrosch scored re- 
spectably for America, leading the extraor- 
dinarily mutable material at hand with his 
customary authority and regard for the fit- 
ness of things. Billed also to see that 
France had her just innings, M. Damrosch 
paid homage to “The French Musician,” 
representing him by his so representative 
“L’Aprés-midi d’un Faune.” This was set 
forth in a recounting which finished rather 
better than it began. 

Undaunted by the B-plus showings that 
had been chalked up in favor of his col- 
leagues, Senor Enrique Fernandez Arbos 
from Spain, the dark horse among the sea- 
son’s consignment of guest conductors, 
emerged, and proceeded to gallop off with 
the evening’s honors to the tune of his own 
excellent transcription of the Albeniz “Tri- 
ana,” which he preceded with the familiar 
Intermezzo from “Goyescas” and the Fire 
Dance from De Falla’s “El Amor Brujo.” 
He was well deserving of the tumult he 
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“The Beggar’s Opera,” by John Gay. Pre- 
sented by J. C. Duff, A. L. Jones and Morris 
Green. New settings and additional music by 


Frederick Austin. At the 48th Street. 
THE CAST 

Se err Charles Magrath 
BMG ico citeis ‘ .....Norman Williams 
NS I a ere eee George Baker 
ES Cl 
2 gC Pe George Gregson 
Bs ID ods cc ccccdsibuckete Lena Maitland 
PREY IIR. 5 vo ccceseusnccequsbe Sylvia Nelis 
Se” Serrrrer Terie Celia Turrill 
SET RET  , Julia Meo 
OS ae er Marjorie Chard 
PE :  ccaendccekskede ces Beatrice Morson 
i cs cpeeisbekeneuvechenneen Vera Hurst 
MeRRst  TOUUET. cccnsccisncegeecscenpeccet Julie Meo 


Jenny Diver.....................Alison Ramsay 
Mrs. Slammekin............../ Audrey Mildmay 
Molly Brazen.....................Zaidee White 
Ry ART Julia Cornelius 
éc7rHE Beggar’s Opera,’ after romping 
over the countryside from coast to 
coast arrived in New York and presented 
its wares at the 48th street theater last 
Wednesday night. The history of John 
Gay’s perennial green bay tree of the opera 
world is quite as fascinating as the work 
itself. We are tempted to quote a passage 
or two from Mr. Richard L. Stokes’ review 
in the New York Evening World. 

“The offenses of grand opera against rea- 
son are quite as flagrant to-day as they were 
in the eighteenth century. But in that age 
of great men a lesser wit, Mr. John Gay, 
crony of Pope and Swift, was stirred to 
lash out against the absurdity with a taloned 
paw. Such was the force of the stroke that 
it brought down no less a giant than Georg 
Friedrich Handel. In a few weeks after 
the first production of “The Beggar’s Opera” 
his theater, the Haymarket, was dark, he 
himself was bankrupt and his Italian song- 
birds were in flight for the South. Few of 
us remember that the very overture con- 
tained a buffet for a British Prime Minister, 
since it was based on a popular ditty known 
as “Walpole, the Happy Clown.” The plot’s 
two heroines, managed with ostentatious 
impartiality, referred to a.pair of Italian 
prima donne whose quarrels over precedence 
set London by the ears. Faustina and Cuz- 
zoni. The tatterdemalion Beggar, purported 
author of the piece may very probably be a 
caricature of Handel himself a producer of 
many bankruptcies.” 

We confess to a measure of disappoint- 
ment at last Wednesday’s performance. After 
all, a great many of these ladies and gentle- 
men have been playing in the Beggar's 
Opera for seven or eight years. Their play- 
fulness is a bit forced, their voices are not 
all that they were. George Baker as a new 


Master Gay > Operatta Comes to New York 


aroused was the good Senor, and he elevated 
Spain ’way up near the top of the list of 
places you want to visit soon. 

And then, after a brief pause which seem- 
ed to say “Has anyone anything else to say 
before I finish this thing up the right way?” 
Signor Toscanini came forth to allow Italy 
its say by dint of Respighi’s “Pines of 
Rome,” which he did to the hilt. We found 
ourselves once again lifted upon the wave 
of glorious sound this magician engenders 
out of utterly commonplace music. The 
stunningly climactic conclusion sent those 
who heard it away with spines that quivered 
far into the night. W. S 


Tristan” Ends the Cycle 


DISTINCTLY unaverage “Tristan”’— 
the most continually engrossing state- 
ment of this work that we have experienced 
in some time—wrote Finis to this year’s list 
of matinee Wagner cycle performances at 
the Metropolitan, on March 29, before a 
congregation that jammed the confines of 
the opera house. Nothing became the series 
so much as its manner of conclusion for in 
the preceding “Meistersinger” (which after 
a somewhat turgid first act developed some 
genuine inspiration) and the matter now 
under discussion, we found something akin 
to recreation. Not that either of the two 
performances was such as to be unequalled 
in the glorious history of the world’s music- 
making. Each was encrusted with some of 
the untreasurable details which have become 
incorporated into Metropolitan tradition. 
They both, however, were enlivened and am- 
bitious to a gratifying degree. 
For these circumstances Mr. Bodanzky is 
largely to be thanked. From the outset of 





last week’s “Tristan” he included poetic 
caress among the things he desired from 
the persons within sight of his baton. The 
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he reveled in just that type of artificial aban- 
don which is the Englishman's trying con- 
ception of a comedian. Sylvia Nelis is still 
a charming Polly Pachum. There are in- 
explicable cuts in the work and such a 
thorough house cleaning of Gay’s cheerful 
ribaldry that one has to return to an un- 
expurgated edition to fully enjoy this robust 
work. 

The score, by Dr. John Christopher 
Depusch, with new settings and additional 
music by Frederic Austin, based on English 
folksongs and burlesquing the opera idiom 
of the day was quite as full as ever of re- 
freshing charm and coarse good humor of 
its day. 


One wonders why this talented company 
did not include “Polly” in its repertoire. 
This amusing sequel to “The Beggar’s 
Opera” is even more lively than its parent 
and enjoyed a long run at the Savoy in 
London five years ago. 

Any Broadway manager who would like 
to search out the origins of all the tricks 
and devices of the modern operetta and 
musical comedy could do no better than 
attend these two works when occasion of- 
fers. Gay and his collaborators discovered 
them all two hundred years ago. 


The Beggar’s Opera will probably endure 
another 200 years. One regrets that the 
score is not always as rich and racy to the 
modern ear as is its dialogue and dramatic 
structure. 


Below are appended a few facts gleaned 
from a gossipy playbill attached to the pro- 
gram. 


Produced by John Rich, under the patron- 
age of Her Grace the Dutchess of Queens- 
berry. 

Was a direct satire upon the corupt gov- 
ernment of Sir Robert Walpole’s Ministry. 

First production, outside of British Isles, 
was in Jamaica in 1733. 


_ First produced in United States (then the 
Colonies) in 1750 in New York. 

George Washington’s favorite play. 

The duel between Alexander Hamilton 
and Aaron Burr was said to have been pre- 
cipiated by the charms of the “Polly” then 
playing in New York. , 

From 1728 until Queen Victoria’s first 
jubilee, it held the “boards.” 

Revived May 7, 1920, by members of the 
Beecham Opera Company at the Lyric 
Theatre in London, where it ran four years 
continuously. 


Prelude emerged seeming more true to its 
miraculous self than it has in a flock of re- 
countings in the pit. Various other purely or- 
chestral moments in the design were treated 
with a confident skill that brought then 
into sharp profile. This was notably eviden 
in the virile treatment accorded the them: 
of Tristan the Hero, while Isolde awaitec 








Paul Kochanski, Violinist, Who Is Play- 
ing in a Sonata Recital with Yolanda 
Mero in Steinway Hall, on April 10. 


that worthy’s entrance. If the potency « 
this moment in which the genius of Wagne 
is surely at its unsurpassable zenith was not 
drained to its dregless depths, it was at 
least pointedly suggested. 

No frail human being could possibly look 
like what Wagner paints in the orchestra 
here, of course. Walther Kirchhoff, how 
ever, did contrive to give what was a sur 
prisingly good Tristan, as Tristans go. He 
sang right well, for the most part, and 
invested his scenes with animation and dra- 
matic movement; at times, it is needless to 
state, he gave too much to swallow. The 
Tristan he proffered, nevertheless, was of 
altogether unexpected and immensely wel 
come worth and it revealed a degree of 
musicianship in this performer that is not 
nearly so prominent in any other of his 
accomplishments. He came through th 
rigors of the third act in capital style, albeit 
he expired miserably. 


The figure of compelling beauty that i 
Gertrude Kappel’s Jsolde was again lasting], 
impressive. Her Jsolde bids fair to becom 
a classic triumph of artistry. Sincerity and 
intense belief in everything she does in this 
role make it carry tremendous convictior 
With the factors which endow her characte: 
with such distracting loveliness to the eye 
minded are combined a marvelous, unerring 
insight into the powerful humanity that is 
the blood of Wagner’s creation. Althoug!h 
Mme. Kappel’s vocalism in the first act was 
not as spotlessly fine as it was on the occa 
sion of her American début, her averag: 
throughout was undoubtly higher. 


Most of those concerned gave unsparing! 
of their best. Mr. Bohnen, the Mark, was 
in excellent voice and he did stately justice 
to his music. Mme. Branzell gave a super) 
Brangane, and Mr. Whitehill was always in 
the picture as Kurvenal if a good deal o! 
the time he’ was unrestful in his deliver) 
Messrs. Gabor, Meader, D’Angelo and Bloc! 
completed the cast. W. S. 


Luigi Franchetti 


UIGI FRANCHETTI, pianist wh 

made his début a few weeks ago, playe: 
a second recital in Town Hall Thursda: 
evening, March 29, his program comprising 
but four works: a Mozart Sonata in D: 
Schumann’s “Davidsbundlertanze ;” Chopin’s 
Barcarolle, Andante Spianato and Polonais: 
and the Liszt Norma Fantasie. Mr. Fran 
chetti’s sincerity and undoubted musicianshi; 
are indisputable. Some of his interpreta 
tions suffered from contrary application, 
color being withheld where it was needed, 
and freely bestowed where it was superflu- 
ous. Thus, the Mozart was too romantically 
conceived, while the Schumann went a-beg- 
ging for this quality. A fine technical 
equipment, was to be noted and admired 
and a poetic instinct, brought the performer 
salvos of applause from his audience, which 
was disposed to friendliness. 


(Continued on page 20) 
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Beethoven’s Ninth and Mr. ‘Toscanini 








ei eneenns One? 


N the spring the thoughts of or- 

chestral conductors turn, not light- 
ly, but with knitted brows and deep 
determination to Beethoven’s Ninth 
Symphony, to Bach’s “St. Matthew 
Passion,” to Brahms’s “German” 
Requiem, to anything, indeed, which 
gives them the chance to direct not 
only an orchestra but a stageful of 
choristers and a handful of soloists 
vesides. 


Just why these things aren’t supposed to 
be good for audiences in the fall or in the 
winter is a bit of conductorial psychology 
not easily understood, but perhaps psychology 
hasn’t so much to do with it. Possibly audi- 
ences merely have to take things when they 
get them and the spring is adjudged the time 
for their enjoyment of symphonics with 
choral trimmings because the spring ends the 
season and condyctors like to wind up with 
something in the way of climax. The psy- 
chology, if any, is consequently pretty much 
personal to the director. 


The Grand Climax 


Not seldom the knitting of brows and 
depth of determination in regard to the grand 
climax in the spring isn’t so good for its 
grandness. We have heard conductors who 
would better have let well enough—and 
choruses—alone, and have closed a season on 
the pedal-point of pure symphonics. For one 
thing, choruses themselves are not, often as 
good as well enough. For another, a 
couple of hundred voices at the ends of 
most conductors’ batons drive them 
to wit’s end too. It is only the truly great 
conductor who can evolve simplicity and 
unity out of the complexity of conflicting 
capacities and purposes existing in a stage- 
ful of executants. The one man who can 
do it possibly beyond all others, through the 
imperious hypnotism of his mere presence, 
to say nothing of his will, is Arturo Tos- 
canini. He did it last Thursday a week, and 
again last Sunday, at the final concerts of 
the New York Philharmonic Orchestra for 
this semester, with performances of the Bee- 
thoven choral symphony. The work is now 
by way of being his customary farewell each 
season, for he played it last year and, back 
in the days remembered now with so earnest 
a wistfulness, when he directed affairs at the 
Metropolitan Opera, it was his pleasure to 
top off Montemezzi and Moussorgsky and 
Wagner with this Beethoven of the Ninth. 
But there was nothing bearing the aspect 
of the customary about these performances 
of the symphony last week. They were 
presently forged out of new metal and shone 
with the glory of a thing created afresh. 


His Virile Love 


However the spring and its choral allure 
may affect other conductors, one felt as- 
sured that Mr. Toscanini’s gravitation to- 
ward the D Minor symphony was because he 
loves it with a reverent but virile love. It 
was, to be sure, the climacteric of his ac- 
tivities of the winter; but so stupendously 
so, one had no wish to niggle over his 
desire for such denouement. 


This was indeed as profoundly stirring an 
account of the D minor symphony as we 
have ever heard—and our memory enfolds 
many of them, beginning so long ago as one 
directed by Anton Seidl when, as a young- 
ster of now indefinite age, the first move- 
ment put us to sleep and the opening out- 
burst of the choral finale unpleasantly 
awakened us to a childish bewilderment over 
all this to-do about brotherly love. That is 
our only recollection of Seidl and we don’t 
set it counter to the legend of his powers 
as a conductor or of the moving content of 
Beethoven’s Ninth. The symphony has never 
put us to sleep since, although it was not 
far from it once when Walter Damrosch 
conceived the not-so-priceless notion of doing 
it twice on end at the same concert. The 
second dose was almost too much. How- 
ever, in the thirty-five years or so since 
Seidl, our ideas concerning the symphony on 
Schiller’s “Ode to Joy” have undergone flux 
and reflux until today we take it with certain 
reservations even when it is struck off in the 
white heat of a genius like Toscanini. 


Inherent Weaknesses 


It seems to us now that the symphony has 
its weaknesses, both aesthetically and simply 
as music—that it is, for instance, far from 
being so perfect a thing as its antithesis in 


idea, the Seventh symphony. These weak- 
nesses, it is true, appear to be less vital in 
fact than they are in retrospect, in thought, 
when the work is played the way Mr. Tos- 
canini played it; but they seem to remain 
vital enough for misgivings. 

Some of them are aesthetically inherent 
in the inescapable awkwardness of shifting 
from the convention of instrumental to 
choral expression, from the indefinite sub- 
stance of absolute music in the one to the 
suddenly definite material of sung words in 
the other. The one, it seems, has been say- 
ing so much more than the other. There 
is the sharp sense of anti-climax. 

Beethoven himself feared some such out- 
come because he was put to it to devise a 
transition that should minimize its effect; 
and although he sought to convert the end- 
ing of his instrumental thought into some- 
thing that should approximate an actual 
instrumental speech, so as to glide from 
abstract music to a sung text, the almost 
articulate recitative in ‘cellos and basses 
still falls short of turning the trick. The 
transition is minimized, but it remains an 
appreciable transition and anti-climax fol- 
lows in spite of it. The choral finale, lofty 
a flight as it is, fails of complete conviction. 

Another weakness of the symphony seems 
to us to lie within its purpose, its meanng. 
It is the expression of Beethoven's belief, 
so endlessly flouted in fact throughout his 
life, that spiritual joy is the common heritage 
of mankind and the highest good of exist- 
ence; that this is to be achieved through 
the ideal of all for one and one for all, the 
ideal of mankind as brothers in joy. In 
Schiller’s words, “Freude, schéne Gétter- 
funken Tochter aus Elysium, alle Menschen 
werden Briider wo dein sanfter Fliigel weilt. 
Seid umschlungen, Millionen!” (“Joy, thou 
God-descended daughter of Elysium, all 
mankind will be as brothers where thy gen- 
tle wings abide. Be embraced, ye mil- 
lions !’’) 


Idealism of Revolution 


It is the rosy idealism of the French 
Revolution, during which it was born, and 
it remained in the air for many years—in- 
deed, it may still be sniffed copiously enough 
in many places on the globe, for it is the 
pleasant, if not very actively practiced 
theory behind democracy. But its odor was 
esteemed a new and divinely earth-born 
fragrance shortly after the year 1789 and 
Beethoven sensed it and absorbed it in his 
youth. So early as 1793, when he was 
twenty-three, he already thought of setting 
Schiller’s ode. The idea clung to him but 
fortunately it did not obsess him. Fifteen 
years before he finally set to work on it in 
earnest in the Ninth symphony, he got it out 
of his system for a while in the fantasia 





Ac«iwe 


FRA 


Moriz Rosenthal, the Pianist, Who Has 
Just Completed a Tour of the Pacific 
. Coast. 


for piano, orchestra and chorus. This is 
actually a study for the symphony, much as 
several of Wagner’s songs are studies for 
parts of “Tristan and Isolda,” though of 
course the choral fantasia is a far more 
elaborate matter. 

But the choral fantasia revealed the 
thought that possessed Beethoven, on and 
off, so continuously. And that it dwelt with 
him so pertinaciously and so purposefully 
is scarcely strange. It was what the psy- 
chologists would call the conditioned reflex 
of the circumstances of his life and the 
Freudians would call the wish-fulfillment of 
his age; in the one case, the aspiration to- 


ey i) Lee 








ward a factual and a spiritual joy that the 
hardship of everyday persistently denied 
him, and in the other, the desire, in con- 
sonance with his fellows of the early nine- 
teenth century, newly liberated from the 
dominance of aristocracy, to taste the fruits 
: the thing they believed had set them 
ree. 


So we perceive the dual aspect of the 
Ninth symphony—really a three-movement 
symphonic prelude to a setting of Schiller’s 


he 





me 
emer 


Toscanini Raps “Attention” 


“Ode to Joy.” At the outset there is the 
struggle that engages all aspiration—the 
struggle to define itself, the struggle toward 
achievement; but from the very start this 
battle for achievement is illumined by a 
great and shining hope, the gentle but bright 
conviction of that almost articulate phrase 
of four descending notes in pairs. No doubt 
assailed Beethoven; the end is implicit in 
the beginning. 


Cumulatively Coherent 


Thence onward his thought becomes cu 
mulatively coherent. He reverses the order 
of his middle two movements, sets the 
scherzo ahead of the adagio. The struggle 
of aspiration is actually over at the finish 
of the opening allegro. The scherzo is al- 
ready unrestrained conviction and its trio an 
outburst of ebullience. The slow movement 
is without so much as a hint of any notion of 
sadness, a gentle rumination upon life’s joy- 
ous pastures, a shifting landscape of the 
inner eye that passes from episode to episode 
and finally merges this retrospect into the 
completed prospect of the finale, the definite 
enunciation of the choral song set to Schil- 
ler’s words. 

The beauty and the worth of Beethoven's 
music surmounts its weaknesses through the 
fervid flight of its genius, more especially 
when it is presented with so deep a penetra- 
tion of its substance and so telling a com- 
munication of its purpose as Mr. Toscanini’s. 
We may nowadays perhaps take the Ninth 
symphony’s message with something of the 
skepticism that another hundred years of 
the experience of democracy may have given 
us—with a detached, impersonal, wholly ob- 
jective interest, much as some of us, perhaps 
for a somewhat different reason, take Bach’s 
“St. Matthew Passion ;” but we cannot help 
but feel the uplifted and mighty eloquence 
of Beethoven’s musical expression of this 
grandly Utopian belief. 


Eating Bitter Bread 


And the intensity of this belief, what after 
all fuses it into the fiery conviction with 
which it gleams, is born of the life of denial 
that fate, in one of its most callously shabby 
moments, dealt out to Beethoven. If ever 
a man ate of the bitter bread of life it was 
he. Everything he touched throughout his 
days went wrong; it is no wonder that he 
once thought of suicide. The preoccupation 
of his creative impulse alone made amends 
to him. And even that brought him small 
triumph enough. 





Whilst he was writing this very Ninth 
symphony, already stone deaf, his eyesight 
beginning to fail him, he was forced to stop 
work on it to give lessons to the Archduke 
Rudolf! And it was so exasperating an ex- 
perience that it unfitted him for days to go 
on with the music. “I am scarcely able to 
think, much less to write, after these lessons” 
he tells Ferdinand Ries, his pupil. Ries, then 
in London, had arranged to have the sym- 
phony brought out by the London Philhar- 
monic Orchestra and Beethoven was to go to 
England to savour this belated morsel of 
recognition. But he was too poor and too 
ill to undertake the long journey. Even that 
was denied him. The small joys of life and 
the great, all eluded him. He is, indeed, 
the most pathetic and yet the most indomit- 
able figure in the history of music. Where- 
fore it is not strange that a symphonic ode 
to joy should have blazed out of him. 


A Stirring Performance 


' Mr. Toscanini, as we have indicated above 
in One way and another, gave a profoundly 
beautiful and stirring performance of the 
symphony. His great gifts as a conductor 
were not more arrestingly disclosed at any 
other time this season. The enormous house- 
ful in Carnegie Hall listened to the music 
completely under its spell and under that of 
the man who was re-evoking it. At the end, 
released from its trance-like silence, the 
audience broke into waves of applause and 
not a few cheers. 

The Philharmonic played with tremendous 

spirit (and a minute response to the con- 
ductor’s least gesture), and the stageful of 
choristers and soloists were like units of a 
perfectly drilled soldiery at his command. 
The chorus was that of the Schola Cantor- 
um which never sang like this before. Its 
high sopranos handled what is usually re- 
garded as the impossible Beethoven tessitura 
without noticeable effort; it is impossible, of 
course, only when singers haven't the right 
director, The soloists were Nina Morgana, 
soprano and Ezio Pinza, bass, both lent to 
Mr. Toscannii by the Metropolitan Opera; 
Sophie Braslau, contralts, and Richard 
Crooks, tenor. They all sang excellently 
well—it was easily to be seen that they, too, 
were impelled to the best that was in them 
by the same force that dominated all the 
rest. 
_ Preceding the Beethoven symphony, Mr. 
Toscanini played three works that had a 
certain appropriateness with the approach 
of Easter. One was the pastoral prelude 
from the second part of Bach’s “Christmas 
Oratorio;” another, the seventeenth century 
Monteverdi’s “sonata” on “Sancta Maria,” 
thus done here for the first time in the 
editing of Bernardino Molinari; and the 
third was the prelude from the second part 
of Franck’s “Redemption.” The last wears 
thin with time and Bach’s pastoral always 
seems a bit naif. Both of them suffered 
by comparison with the lordly beauty, the 
invention and the quite modern richness of 
Monteverdi. 


Mr. Arbos and the Season’s Inter- 
lude of Modern Spanish 
Music 


_The presence of Enrique Arbés in New 
York as the Symphony Society’s special im- 
portation from Spain to direct its final four 
concerts, ending last Sunday, gave anyone 
inquisitively minded enough to bother about 
it, the chance for a quick and rather com- 
pendious survey of modern Spanish music. 
Mr. Arbés brought with him what must have 
been a fair-sized suit case full of it and it 
ranged through pretty much all the names 
that have become more or less known north 
of the Pyrenees. 

At the first of his paired programmes, Mr. 
Arbés presented works by Albeniz, Manuel 
de Falla and the twenty-three-year-old hope- 
ful, Ernesto Halffter-Escriche ; at the second, 
there was another bit of Albeniz, Oscar 
Espla and Granados. Of course, there are, 
and have been, many more composers in 
Spain than these, but the conductor, in the 
first place, was limited to two programmes 
and, in the second, of the score or more of 
others, not more than two or three would 
probably have been considered representative. 

It might possibly; however, have been 
worth while to hear something of the dean 
of the Spaniards, Felipe Pedrell, although 
he, in spite of his strong interest in Spanish 
folk song, is largely tinctured with nine- 
teenth century German romanticism. Many 

(Continued on page 20) 
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Broadcasting Across the Country 


ITH the broadcasting of the 

final concert in the N. Y. Phil- 
harmonic, Thursday evening series, the 
orchestra and WOR completed a string 
of radio presentations which was as 
significant as it was artistic. Taking 
plave in Carnegie Hall, before a visible 
audience, these concerts by the coun- 
try’s senior orchestra were also made 
available to broadcast music lovers 
through the generosity of the directors 
and the enterprise of the radio station. 
The programs, designed of course to 
appeal to concert goers of taste and 
experience were of the high standard 
maintained by major orchestras, and 
differed from many studio presentations 
which are required of necessity to consider 


those listeners who are only attracted to 
lighter and so-called tuneful music. 


The interpretations of some of the great- 
est conductors in the musical realm were 
heard during the course of this series and 
broadcast devotees were afforded opportuni- 
ties to listen in on such great contempor- 
aries as Willem Mengelberg, Sir Thomas 
Beecham and Arturo Toscanini in addition 
to guest conductors. Also numerous solo- 
ists appeared, a list of whom would contain 
the names of many of the greatest artists 
before the public today. 

The performances were invariably ac- 
corded splendid pickups and faithful trans- 
missions by the station’s engineers, and I 
can recall no broadcast which has earned 
more gratitude from this listener than the 
Philharmonic Thursday series of the 1927- 
28 season. 


Excellent Program Notes 


Mention should also be made of the gen- 
erally excellent and informative verbal pro- 
gram data which WOR’s announcer and 
period music lecturers dispensed during the 
interludes between numbers. Reciting in 
concise and authoritative manner, analytical 
ediscourses of the works and at times bio- 
graphical information of the composers the 
station added mental stimulus and apprecia- 
tion to the orchestra’s efforts. And the fact 
that many hearers have been made better ac- 
quainted with the creations of great masters 
is ample evidence of the valuable position 
broadcasting holds in the musical life of 
the country. 





Everett Marshall (G. M. Party, WEAF 
and Red Network, March 26). The G. M. 
impresarios elected for this broadcast to cut 
the variety element in half. Whereas in 
previous starts the “spice of Life” was to 
be found not only in the personnel of the 
ensemble but also in the program, in this 
concert variety was present only in the 
delineators. The hour was of Castilian 
flavor and employed in its exposition were 
such sundry and diversified music makers as 
a brass band, a marimba orchestra, a con- 
cert orchestra, and a Metropolitan Opera 
baritone. Gourds, steel guitars and numer- 
ous other instruments were also in evidence. 

With such an array it was inevitable that 
the hour should be saturated with the mood 
of the tango and bolero, with a dash of the 
romantic added for seasoning. It was all 
quite atmospheric. 

Mr. Marshall was an ideal soloist for the 
concert. He endowed his numbers with a 
spirit which was ever en rapport with the 
evening, and rendered them with true Latin 
color and portraiture. Ponce’s “Estrellita” 
(Little Star) received a stellar exposition 
and that old favorite “In Old Madrid” 
evoked sympathetic sighs from romantic 
maiden hearts. The artist sang skillfully 
and with a rounded tone of a manly quality. 
A word should be said for the good listen- 
ing he made of inconsequential and hack- 
neyed numbers, and for the spirited brag- 
gadocco he instilled in the Toreador Song 
from Bizet’s “Carmen.” 

Of the band and orchestras it can be said 
they worked arduously and conscientiously to 
good results. 





Josef Hofmann, Nina Koshetz (A. K. 
Hour and Red Network April 1). Making 
his annual appearance in the Atwater Kent 
series, Mr. Hofmann in this broadcast 
proved to what heights of perfection a pian- 
ist can develop a command of his instru- 
ment. Such proficiency of execution and 
mastery of technical difficulties have seldom 
been surpassed. Notes sparkled from be- 
neath his fingers with distinctness and 
clarity of tone, and the traditional Hofmann 
musical content was ever present through his 
brief tenure of the keyboard. But the 








Reviewed by David Sandow 











Josef Hofmann 


dazzling brilliance of his mechanical attain- 
ments dimmed the emotional and interpretive 
elements of his playing; in marveling at his 
skill one was apt to lose sight of the spirit- 
ual endowment of his work. 

Mr. Hofmann’s list included the Ballade 
No. 3 in A Flat Major of Chopin, the same 
writer's Minute waltz and the “Perpetual 
Motion” of Von Weber. : 

The delightful assisting artist was Nina 
Koshetz, Russian soprano. Her excellent 
work was slightly affected by evident un- 
familiarity with the peculiar requirements of 
broadcast singing. On more than one oc- 
casion certain tones stood out with undue 
prominence and this made for a lack of 
smoothness and balance. However this did 
not detract from the crystal beauty of her 
voice which she handled at all times with 
good sense and commendable discretion. 
Songs in five languages included a setting 
to Chopin’s Etude in A Major, Reger's 
“Mary’s Cradle Song” and Arthur Foote’s 
arrangement of an old Irish air. , 

One deplored the method of presentation 
which split the recital in halves; the num- 
bers by Mme. Koshetz were completed be- 
fore Mr. Hofmann made his appearance on 
the scene. A more judicious juxtaposition 
would have made for more interesting re- 
sults. 
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(Eastern Standard Time unless otherwise noted) 


William Simmons, baritone and Allen 
McQuhae, tenor, singing a program ol 
arias and songs in Atwater Kent Hour, 
Sunday, April 8, at 9:15 p. m. over WEAK 
and NBC Red Network. 

Pietro Yon, organist and . 
laying a program of his own works im 
ection Ocala Hour, Sunday, April 8, at 
7 p. m. over WJZ and KWK. 

Easter Music in Cathedral Hour, Sun- 
day, April 8, at 4 p. m. over WOR and 
Columbia chain. pe 

Easter Symphonic Hour, with Elsie 
Thiede, soprano; Charles Harrison, tenor ; 
and Gregory Besrodny, violinist; with 
Judson Symphony, Sunday, April 8, at 3 
p. m. over WOR and Columbia chain. 

Tchaikovsky's “1812” Overture in Mili- 
tary Band program, Sunday, April 8, at 
10:15 p. m. over WOR and Columbia 
chain. 

Charles Premmac, tenor, with French 
Trio (harp, violin and flute) in program 
of impressionistic music, Sunday, April 8, 
at 9:15 p. m. over WGBS. 

“Bits of Cairo” by Mrs. H. H. A. Beach 
in Don Voorhees’ program Monday, April 
9, at 9:30 p. m. over WOR and Columbia 
chain. 

Court String Quartet and Woodwind 
Ensemble in program of classical music 
Monday, April 9 at 10 p. m. over WOR 
and Columbia chain. 

Six Metropolitan soloists ; Louise Lerch, 
soprano; Dorothea Flexer, contralto; 
Armand Tokatyan, Alfio Tedesco, tenors ; 
Frederick Patton, bass and George Ce- 
hanovsky, baritone, in operatic program 
of General Motors Family Party Monday, 
April 9, at 9:30 p. m. over WEAF and 
NBC Red Network. Each will be heard 
in solos, and features will be the Quartet 
from “Rigoletto” and the Sextet from 
“Lucia.” 

Denver Little Symphony of fourteen 
members in new General Electric Family 
Hour from KOA, Denver, Monday, April 
9 at 8:15 p.m. M. S. T. (Regular Monday 
feature.) 

Kathleen Stewart, pianist, playing Ru- 
benstein’s D Minor Concerto, accompanied 
by orchestra directed by Cesare Sodero, 
during “Works of Great Composers” 
Monday, April 9, at 9:30 p. m. over NBC 
Blue Network: 

The Rev. E. C. Bartlett, English pian- 
ist, playing Beethoven Sonatas Monday, 
April 9, at 5:45 p. m. over WGBS. 

Scotch program of the New York Edi- 
son “Music Map of the World” series, 
featuring Murdoch Elder, bag-piper; 
Lotta Madden, soprano; and Bernard 
Ocko, violinist: Tuesday, April 10, at 8 
p. m. over WRNY. 


“Skyward,” tone poem written in honor 


composer, 


of Commander Byrd by Nathaniel Shil- 
kret, will be played in Eveready Hour, 
when the flier will talk, telling of his 
coming expedition and his experiences at 
the North Pole; Tuesday, April 10, at 9 
p. m. over WEAF and NBC Red Net- 
work, 

National String Quartet, directed by A. 
Edison, will play Mozart’s Quartet in D 
Tuesday, April 10, at 10 p. m. over WJZ 
and stations of the NBC Blue Network. 

Ukranian Mixed Chorus of the Ukran- 
ian Democratic Club, directed by George 
Kiritchenko, in* program over WGBS, 
Tuesday, April 10, at 9 p. m. 

Seiberling Singers, with George Melton, 
tenor, in program including arrangement 


of the Blue Danube Waltz, Tuesday, 
April 10, at 8:30 p. m. over NBC Red 
Network. 


London Symphony by Haydn in pro- 
gram by Commodore Ensemble, Bernard 
Levitow, conductor, Wednesday, April 11, 
at 7 p. m. over WOR. 

Frederic Dixon, American pianist, as 
guest in Ampico Hour, playing a Brahms 
Rhapsodie and the Chopin Waltz Op. 42, 


Thursday, April 12, at 8:30 p. m. over 
NBC Blue Network. 
Continentals will sing excerpts from 


operas by Meyerbeer, in addition to other 
operatic selections, Thursday, April 12, 
at 10 p. m. over NBC Blue Network. 

Schubert’s Unfinished Symphony in 
Slumber Music, Friday, April 13, at 11 
p. m. over WJZ. 

Pioneers will play for the first time on 
radio the Scherzo for String Quartet by 
Victor Kolar, Friday, April 13, at 10:30 
p. m. over WOR and Columbia chain. 

La Touraine Coffee Concert Band, 
from WBZ-WBZA,. Boston, Saturday, 
April 14, at 9 p. m-. 

Walter Damrosch and New York Sym- 
phony in RCA Hour, playing works of 
Herbert, Bizet, Borodin and Delibes, 


Saturday, April 14, at 8 p. m. over WJZ: 


and NBC Blue Network. 

Henri Marcoux, baritone, as _ soloist 
with Bamberger Little Symphony, Bern- 
hard Levitow, conductor, Saturday, April 
14, at 9 p. m. over WOR. 

Frank La Forge, Ernestro Berumen 
and other soloists and instrumentalists in 
a new series of musicales. The first, 
Saturday, April 14, at 8:15 p. m. over 
WOR will feature Mr. La Forge playing 
his own compositions, with Frances Al- 
corn, soprano; Catherine Wright, con- 
tralto; James Ferguson, tenor; and 
Harrington van Hoesen, baritone: as 
soloists. Subsequent programs will fea- 
ture larger piano works, sonatas, rhap- 
sodies and concertos with instrumental 
accompaniment. 


Julian Huarte conducting “High Spots of 
Melody” Hour (WJZ, March 27). A pro- 
gram of tuneful numbers in the Spanish 
mood was offered to WJZ listeners in this 
broadcast. A well balanced and fine toned 
orchestra gave of its best under the excel- 
lent conductorship of Mr. Huarte. An 
authoritative and capable exponent of the 
dance rhythms and the more romantic tune: 
of Spain the conductor wrought exceeding] 
well and rewarded his hearers with a hali 
hour of mellifluous music. And as a com 
poser he added further interest with hi 
languid and well constructed tango “Sa 
Memories” the rendition of which created 
anything but the impressions suggested by) 
the title. 





Walter Damrosch and N. Y. Symphony 
(RCA Hour, WJZ and Blue Network 
March 31). A lull in a busy and full sea 
son afforded this reviewer an opportunity t: 
drop in once again on one of Mr. Damrosch’ 
music discourses which are still holdin; 
forth over the Blue Network on Saturday 
evenings. Wending a useful and entertain 
ing course since last fall the lectures hav: 
made two musical lovers bloom where one 
grew before and that the conductor has 
added immeasurably to many listeners’ 
knowledge and appreciation of fine musi 
is not doubted by this department. 


The program for this “lesson” got under 
way with a musically well conceived and 
finely played interpretation of the Andante 
from Beethoven’s First Symphony. There 
was room for argument however in Mr 
Damrosch’s idea of the “thought” content 
in the music; it was difficult to accept his 
notion that the movement depicted the quaint 
chatter of domestic nonsense. 


Of greater value was the Prelude and 
Finale from Wagner’s “Tristan and Isolde,” 
perhaps because the story of the work had 
already been outlined for him by the com 
poser. There were poignancy and a moving 
emotion to the music as it emanated from 
the orchestra and one grasped the tragedy 
of the unfortunate pair by the beautiful and 
telling reading the conductor offered of the 
excerpt broadcast. 





“Double Joint Recital” (Barbizon Hour, 
WOR, March 27). This was not a con- 
tortionist act as its title would seem to 
indicate. It was an_ honest-to-goodness 
musicale in which a reader-and-singer duo 
shared the spotlight with a piano team, and 
whose appearance together on one program 
led the WOR press agent to term it a 
“double joint recital.” 


The concert was unique in that it pre- 
sented the seldom used method of a reader 
establishing the mood of a song through 
recitations prior to its musical delineation 
by the vocalist. For this occasion Isabel 
Garland supplied adequately read dramatic 
introductions to Hardesty Johnson’s songs 
in which he employed an average tenor voice 
to passable advantage. Their combined ef 
forts evoked the greatest response about 
this loudspeaker with Hamlin’s “Midnight 
Snows.” 

Of greater musical worth were the two 
piano activities of Phyllida Ashley and 
Aileen Fealy. Both artists are in possession 
of commendable technical accomplishments 
and this together with the well blended tone 
they manufactured indicated that either is 
capable of nice piano playing. It was in 
the matter of interpretation that their work 
lacked salt. Schubert-Liszt’s “Erl-Koenig” 
suffered through absence of the dramatic 
element ; in this work the team merely played 
notes. 

However taken as a whole the quartet of 
performers merited the applause bestowed on 
them by attentive audiences, both in the hall 
and about the reproducers. 





Nikolai Orloff (Ampico Hour, WJZ and 
Blue Network, March 29.) Time was when 
the appearance of a great artist on a broad 
cast program was a rare treat. But with 
the gradual development of the technic of 
radio more and more recognized musicians 
soon learned that their art lost none of its 
characteristics by air transmission and so 
brcadcast débuts followed with encouraging 
frequency. This phase has now been passed 
and instead of solitary performances we find 
that some artists return for additional ap- 
pearances during the course of a season: 
one prominent singer has been heard via the 
loudspeakers no less than five times during 
the current musical period. 

An artist who played for radio audiences 
for the second time this year and who 
duplicated the triumph achieved in his debut 
was Nikolai Orloff, Russian pianist. Ap- 
pearing as guest star in the Ampico Hour 
broadcast of this date, Mr. Orloff confirmed 

(Continued on page 23) 
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MUSICAL AMERICA for April 7, 
Concert News 
from St. Louis 


S T. LOUZS, MO., April S—A well 
rounded program, amplified with five 
encores, bore evidence of a small but en- 
thusiastic audience which heard Jascha 
Heifetz in a recital at the Odeon on Wed- 
nesday evening. His program revealed a 
new depth to his playing, mellowed sea- 
soning and full retention of his marvelous 
technic. The entire program glowed 
throughout but never burst into the uneven- 
ness of temporary flame. The listed num- 
bers included Chaconne, Vitali; the Lalo 
Symphonie Espagnole and a miscellaneous 
group by Ponce, Schubert, Debussy and 
Novacek, closing with Caprice No. 24 by 
Paganini. Isador Achron played a fully sup- 
porting accompaniment. The recital was 
under the direction of Elizabeth Cueny. 
* 


The Philharmonic Society presented its 
second concert of the season at the Roosevelt 
High School under the direction of Frank 
Gecks. The orchestral program consisted of 
works of Massenet, Tchaikovsky and Von 
Weber. The soloist was Frances Ruth Eg- 
geling, contralto, who sang a group of well 
chosen songs. The Society is one of the 
oldest musical organizations in the city and 
is composed of non-professional musicians. 

* 


The Community Music School Foundation 
gave a concert at the Neighborhood Asso- 
ciation Auditorium recently. 

Those taking part were Esmerelda Berry 
Mayes, violinist; Louise Evers, cellist; Olga 
Hambuechen, contralto; Doris Bramant, 
pianist, and Mrs. David Kriegshaber, ac- 
companist. An address was given by the 
director of the association, J. A. Wolf, on 
its aims and possibilities. 

+e 


The Apollo Club, under the direction of 
Charles Galloway, gave a concert in East 
St. Louis recently under the auspices of the 
Southwestern Division of the Lllinois State 
Teachers’ Association. John Kiburz, solo 
flutist with the Symphony Orchestra and 
Ruth Napier, pianist were the soloists. Mr. 
Kiburz played the Chaminade Concertino; 
Huber’s Larghetto and the Minuet from 
Valensin’s First Symphony. Miss Napier, 
who made her debut here several weeks ago, 
played Chopin’s F Minor Ballade; Phillip’s 
“Moths;” Rachmaninoff’s “W. R.” Polka 
and Liszt’s Twelfth Hungarian Rhapsody. 

. 

Margaret Chapman Byers _ presented 
several of her very talented pupils in recital 
last Sunday afternoon. The program con- 
sisted of works by Mendelssohn, Bachelet, 
Strauss, LaForge,. Kursteiner, Bemberg, 
Arditi, Rossini, Verdi, Vidal Phillips, Grieg 
and Liszt. Those taking part were Mazie 
Rue Pollock, Grace Terhune, Esther Shelp, 
Emma Becker, Fannie Pierce Winius, Edith 
Varney, Mari Robertson, Josephine Lupfer, 
Marion Westerfield and Alinc Howard. 

Susan L. Cost. 





Giuseppe Ferrata 

New Orteans, La., April 5—Commenda- 
tore Giuseppe Ferrata, since 1910 director 
of music at the Sarah Newcomb College, 
died March 28. Before coming here he 
was a resident of Pittsburgh, Pa., where he 
was director of music at the Beaver College, 
and he was also one-time director of music 
at Breanu College, Gainesville, Ga. Ferrata 
was born in Gradoli, Italy, in 1865, and was 
a graduate of the Royal Academy of Music 
at Rome. He later studied with Sgambati 
and Liszt. He was the recipient of many 
honors, and was knighted by the King of 
Portugal. His compositions were many, 
prominent among them being the “Night 
and the Curtains Drawn,” a setting of the 
poem by Helen Huntington. 





Charles Harris Congdon 


Charles Harris Congdon, long identified 
with musical education in this country, died 
after a long illness at his home in East 
Stroudsburg, Pa., March 23, at the age of 
seventy-two. After graduating from the 
State Normal College at Mansfield, Pa., he 
was director of music in the public schools 
f St. Paul, Minn.; a contributor to the 
“Modern Music Series” by Eleanor Smith; 
a member of the music department of Silver, 
3urdette and Company; and later the or- 
ganizer and conductor, till his death, of his 
own company, which published the Congdon 
Music Readers and other valuable material. 
He was the inventor of Congdon Chromatic 
Pitch Pipes. Theodore Roosevelt selected 
Mr. Congdon to lead the singing at the Pro- 
gressive Party’s convention in Chicago in 
1912. He was prominently identified with 
the Music Supervisors’ National Confer- 
ence from its first meeting, and was always 
active in important music conferences and 
national educational gatherings. 


1928 
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HAT Johannes Brahms, known prin- 
cipally to the world of music as the 
creator of four superbly eloquent symphon- 
ies, at one period of his busy career seriously 
concerned himself with the idea of compos- 
ing a grand opera, even to the extent of 
zealously searching for an inspiring libretto, 
has just come to light through the appear- 
ance in print, for the first time, of some 
hitherto unpublished Brahms correspondence. 
These important biographical documents 
of a great composer are incorporated in an 
article by the Viennese music historian, Dr. 
Alfred Orel, appearing in the Simrock-Jahr- 
buch, 1928 just off the press of the Berlin 
publishing house of Simrock. 

The letters in question were written by 
Brahms to his intimate friend Julius All- 
geyer, a Munich copper engraver, whose ac- 
quaintance with the composer lasted for a 
period of forty-three years. Although the 
letters are listed and on view in the Vienna 
municipal library, their contents have never 
previously been made public, even in the most 
recognized authoritative Brahms biographies. 
Hence it happens that their present appear- 
ance in print reveals to the music world for 
the first time the exceedingly interesting cir- 
cumstance that the irresistible lure of oper- 
atic compositions had at one time come to 
the austere Brahms during his sojourn in 
Vienna just as it had come in the same city 
to Beethoven, who actually succeeded in 
bringing to completion a single opera, “Fi- 
delio,” although he too will perhaps be best 
known down through the ages because of 
his symphonies, 

“Distinguished Friend” 


The “quiet, distinguished friend,” as 
Brahms was wont to term Allgeyer, is char- 
acterized in a letter of the composer to 
Georg Henschel: 

“There are but few seal people in the 
world. The Schumanns, Robert and Clara, 
were two beautiful human characters. All 
knowledge, all surface importance and posi- 
tion, carry no weight as far as being a 
beantiful human character is concerned. Do 
you know Allgeyer of Munich? He also 
is one.” 


Although Allgeyer’s ‘chief artistic en- 
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The third concert of the Alliance Sym- 
phony of New York, Alexander Bloch, con- 
ductor, will take place in the Strauss Audi- 
torium of the Educational Alliance, 197 
East Broadway, Sunday evening, April 15. 
The program will include Mr. Bloch’s Con- 
certo Grosso, Grieg’s Holberg Suite, the 
Bach C Major Violin Concerto, with Ruth 
Taylor- MacDowell as solist, and a work of 
Tchaikovsky’s, 

_ These concerts have been so successful 
since the organization of the orchestra in 
November that the future seems assured, 
and it is hoped that next season the or- 
chestra will expand into a fully organized 
symphony. This season it has been confined 
to strings, with the exception of the Handel 





Photo G. M. Kesslere 
Alexander Bloch . 
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deavors weer concerned with copper engrav- 
ing, he was something of a musical and 
literary enthusiast as well. From time to 
time he urged the consideration of operatic 
composition on Brahms, but usually found 
no encouraging response. But at last his 
unceasing zeal had its desired effect. 

Allgeyer himself had written a text, a 
new treatment of “Norma,” only to have it 
rejected by Brahms because of the latter’s 
reverence for the beauties of Bellini’s im- 
mortal score. However, the now very much 
interested composer expressed in an epistle 
to his friend some of his ideas on operatic 
composition : 


Difficulties With Text 


“Our sort is quite useless in the world. 
What one could have decently brought about 
—I for instance as a director general of 
music, and the composition of possible opera 
and oratorio texts—, just doesn’t come to 
pass . . . The most recommendable would 
be the older French texts—even Scribe! I 
am likewise of the opinion that brevity is to 
be recommended. Say one or two acts. A 
bold, effectively conceived scene such as pos- 
sibly “Orpheus in the Underworld,” would 
be sufficient to bring one to a decision. I 
am giving consideration to the Jewish de- 
liverance in Babylon. But an _ oratorio 
wouldn't appeal to me as much as an opera 
would. In this respect I can’t fashion a suit- 
able ending. Perhaps references to Christ. 
About all I can show for all my brooding 
on the subject is a “no.” I have often been 
tempted by “Das Katchen von Heilbronn.” 
And now, as nothing worse in the way of 
an opera text presents itself, I have only 
learned from this business that I shall never 
select a text where it means obliterating 
word music simply in order to substitute my 
own.” 

Allgeyer and other friends of the composer 
submitted further texts, but although these 
received due consideration, no composition 
ensued. Among these texts were a “Melu- 
sine,” a “Sulamith,” and an adaptation of 
Calderon’s “The Open Secret.” Profound 
artistic considerations were no doubt re- 
sponsible for the circumstance that Brahms 
never actually started work on an opera. 
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oboe concerto, which was played at the 
second concert, Feb. 26, but the obvious 
limitations have been more than overbal- 
anced by the unhackneyed programs, as well 
as the orchestra’s beautiful tone. This 
group exists for the double purpose of pre- 
senting orchestral concerts in a_neighbor- 
hood which, until now, has been entirely 
without them, and for providing orchestral 
training for advanced students who, for 
one reason or another, principally lack of 
time, are unable to take advantage of the 
opportunities already offered by the Ameri- 
can Orchestral Society. It is not any sense 
a settlement house orchestra, since the em- 
phasis is placed on musicianship. 


Gift of $10,000 Is Made to 
Beautify Bowl 

[ OS ANGELES, April 4.—Plans are 
4 fast being shaped for the opening of 
the Hollywood Bowl season early in July, 
and continuing for eight weeks. The list of 
conductors will not be announced for 
another week. It is assumed, however, 
that the leaders chosen for San Fran- 
cisco will come also to Hollywood. They 
are Albert Coates, Ossip Gabrilowitsch, 
Bernardino Molinari and Ernest Bloch. 
[The auditions committee, headed by Mrs. 
I. Boyce-Smith, concluded the prelim- 
inary hearing on March 27, with finals 
scheduled for the Bowl on April 3 and 4. 
Ninety-two applicants were heard covering 
a period of two months. Three will be 
chosen, a vocalist, a pianist and an instru- 
mentalist other than a pianist. A citizen 
has made a gift of $10,000 to the Bowl 
Association, the only stipulation being that 
the fund is to be used entirely for beauti- 
fying the Bowl through permanent plant 
ing. Preliminary grading has also been fur- 
nished, and trees and shrubs planted near 
the entrance, which has been considerably 
widened. Large trees are being implanted 
on either side of the stage, forming a frame- 





work of green for the new shell, which will - 


H. D. C. 


be constructed soon 


Britt Welcomed 
by San Francisco 


San Francisco, April 4.—Horace Britt 
was welcomed back to San Francisco with 
an enthusiasm accorded to the favored few 
when he made his appearance as soloist at 
the eleventh pair of symphony concerts in 
the Curran Theatre with the Hertz orchestra, 
with which he played as solo ‘cellist for 
many years. When the welcoming applause 
ceased, he launched forth itno the Saint- 
Saéns A Minor Concerto, playing it with 
a beautiful tone, impeccable technic, and in- 
nate artistry. At its conclusion Mr. Britt 
was the recipient of another applausive ova- 
tion which at any other time and place 
would have meant the addition of several 
encores, 


The program, the shortest of the current 
season, was otherwise noteworthy. It pre- 
sented Handel’s very polite “Royal Fire- 
works” Suite and Hadley’s tone poem “The 
Ocean” for the first time in this city, and 
Brahms’ indulgence in the composers’ cross- 
word puzzle entertainment of theme and 
variations—the present theme being a Haydn 
conception, 

Interest centered in the Hadley work, as 
he, like Britt, worked long and steadily in 
our musical behalf. “The Ocean” proved 
gripping at the start, and revealed many 
beautiful passages in its descriptive score. 
It was more than cordially received. 


Loring Club Sings 


The third concert of the Loring Club’s 
season under the direction of Wallace Sabin 
in Scottish Rite Auditorium on March 13, 
brought out a capacity audience. In such 
numbers as “Rolling Down to Rio,” Ger- 
man; “The Lost Chord,” Sullivan, and “The 
Keys of Heaven” by Button; the chorus was 
at its best. The more ambitious numbers, 
“Spread Your Wings,” Cui, and “The Love- 
lier” by Liszt, revealed weaknesses in the 
group which is constantly changing in per- 
sonnel. 


Easton Kent, tenor soloist substituting for 
Allan Wilson, sang two groups of songs 
besides incidental solos in two of the choral 
numbers. Mr. Kent was in excellent voice 
and was immensely popular with his audi- 
ence. His final encore—‘Oh Moon of My 
Delight” from “The Persian Garden,” by 
Lehmann, was perhaps his best piece of 
work, Other incidental solos were splen- 
didly sung by baritones from the Loring 
Club ranks—F. B. Austin and W. F. Stapff. 
Benjamin Moore and a string orchestra sup- 
plied the accompaniments. 

Marjory M., FIsHer. 





Berwald Wins Prize in 
Organ Concerto Contest 


Dr. William Berwald, Professor of Com- 
position and Piano, Syracuse University, Sy- 
racuse, N. Y., has been awarded the prize 
in the contest conducted by the National 
Association of Organists for an organ and 
orchestra composition. In addition to the 
thousand dollar cash prize contributed by 
Estey Organ Company, this award includes 
an initial presentation at the Capitol Theater, 
New York, before the National Association 
of Organists and will then be incorporated 
for one week as a feature of the regular 
program, including the Sunday night broad- 
cast from that theater. It 1s expected to 
make this presentation a feature of Music 
Week, May 7-12. 

Dr. Berwald has won a number of prizes 
for his compositions and has had about two 
hundred of them published. The title of his 
current prize winner is “Symphonic Prelude 
(in A Minor).” He has been teaching at 
Syracuse University since 1892. 

Judges of the contest were Madame Olga 
Samaroff, concert pianist; Dr. Rubin Gold- 
mark of New York, well known composer ; 
and Harry B. Jepson, Professor of Organ, 
Department of Music, Yale University. 

Dr. T. Tertius Noble, organist at St. 
Thomas’s Church, New York, and Chairman 
of the Committee of Awards, says: “Our 
purpose in the contest was to encourage in- 
terest in writing for the organ and orchestra 
in combination. The response from our best 
American composers was surprisingly large. 
The cooperation of the Estey Organ Com- 
pany and Major Edward Bowes of the 
Capitol Theater means that Dr. Berwald’s 
Prelude will receive an initial presentation 
never before possible for any composer. The 
composition is also to be recorded on a 
phonograph record so our members and 
friends will have tangible evidence that the 
National Association of Organists has done 
a distinctive and unique thing for contem- 
porary American composers.” 
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The MacDowell Colony | 


T has always seemed a foolish matter to us to 

celebrate the death date of a great man. In the 
case of Edward MacDowell, who died twenty years 
ago this year, there are, however, some things 
which should be said. It is no secret that the ill- 
ness which caused the composer’s death was large- 
ly brought on by the shock and disappointment of 
the failure of his dearest enterprise. Always an 
idealist, Mr. MacDowell dreamed of such a School 
of Fine Arts to whose classes he could give him- 
self in a larger measure than was possible under 
the conditions he was forced to work in. Such 
schools have been founded since, but the campus 
whereon Edward MacDowell walked and hoped 
harbors now only ghosts. 

So now, twenty years after, it is given us to 
choose whether Mrs. MacDowell is to be permitted 
the same unkindness we showed one of our too 
few significant American composers. For many 
years, Mrs. MacDowell has given her life to an 
unselfish project, the MacDowell Colony at Peter- 
borough, where creative people of all branches meet, 
rest and work, enjoying the out-of-doors and the 
stimulation of contact with like minds. Those who 
have heard Mrs. MacDowell’s lecture-recitals re- 
member her bright enthusiasm and earnestness for 
this cause. Fighting always against ill health, she 
has always managed to earn enough through these 
to support the colony from year to year. 

In the midst of a campaign for an endowment 
fund, in which she was being helped by various 
organizations, she has been again visited by her 
Nemesis. Her letter appears elsewhere in this is- 
sue. This requested aid is not great and there 
should be enough response so that Mrs. MacDowell 
will have the comfort of seeing her life-project se- 
curely endowed during her life-time. 











INDIVIDUALITY OR PERSONALITY 
WHICH? 


T may seem like facetious folderol to remark 

that we have nearly lost the genius of person- 
ality in this generation which prides itself on the 
exaltation of the individual. Only when it is real- 
ized that in the deepest sense individuality and per- 
sonality are not the same but actually apposite does 
this become apparent. Let us demonstrate what we 
mean. 

The following sentences are quoted from a re- 
cent article in the Nation by B. H. Haggin, “the 
orchestral concert still fulfills its theoretic purpose 
of exhibiting music, while the piano recital offers 
a display of virtuosity for which music provides the 
occasion,” And later, in deploring the degradation 
of a certain pianist’s function as an executive artist, 
“it is to marvel at these techniques, but principally 
at the physical dexterity, as they would at some 
circus strong man’s contracting his muscles, that 
people come to his recitals.” With this in mind we 
attended the recital of another pianist. Here we 
saw an audience under the spell of a great person- 
ality. There was no evidence that it craved the 
peanuts and pink lemonade of the circus man’s 
feats; there was ample evidence instead that this 
audience did not even mind if its idol fell into the 
net. We were reminded of the late John Drew, in 
“Trelawney of the Wells,” last year, in which he 
was part of an all star cast. In the first act the 
scintillations of these other stars was blinked at 
with appreciation, but when Drew made his appear- 
ance, in the second act, doing absolutely nothing at 
all to attract attention, we could not keep our eyes 
off of him. All John Drew needed was just to BE, 
off stage or on; he had the genius of personality. 
There are few giants like him in any artistic field to- 
day. 

NDIVIDUALITY is a different matter. It struts 

behind every footlight. Confining ourselves to 
the musical field alone, composers, artists, and even 
critics abound who have set out and abundantly suc- 
ceeded with the idea that to attain distinction they 
must be different, must present something that has 
never before existed. There are many excuses for 
this, the exigencies of competition, the laudable im- 
patience with academic things, and the general trend 
of a mechanistic age which everywhere stamps on 
iridividualism and thereby arouses its belligerancy. 
Many of these individuals have hit upon something 
sufficiently unusual and startling to attract a circus- 
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loving public. Startling accomplishment is what 
the average human condemned to mediocrity 
craves above all else, so it is not strange he gets 
vicarious satisfaction out of watching it in others. 
But when he is drawn outside himself into the well 
of personality, he is washed with the romance of 
humanity. He at once grasps the vast possibility of 
the human soul. Always, of course, the practical 
truth lies midway between the poles. One must have 
a certain amount of individuality otherwise he will 
not command attention, but as his career develops, 
personality must develop to enrich it if the per- 
former does not wish to spend his major strength 
and efforts holding the attention he has captured. 
The gods that man has worshipped havé always 
outlived his kings and certainly his clowns. 





WHEN SUMMER COMES 


HEN summer comes, shall art be far be- 
hind ? 
Obviously not, if plans now maturing for holi- 
day music come to fruition,—and there is every 
reason to suppose they will. The winter season is 
not yet over, and spring festivals are still in the 
future, but from the most important centers there 
filter in announcements, some tentative, others defi- 
nite, of operatic and symphonic schedules that are 
scarcely less attractive than calendars framed for 
what used to be known as the “musical year.” 


In a period that receded into the past not so long 
ago, practically the only music available in the 
American summer was what musicians made for 
themselves, or what they heard from the throats of 
birds or the orchestra provided in Nature’s own 
out-door auditorium. But Nature, jealous as she is 
of her rights, has seen her handiwork improved 
upon; and many a bird has been obliged to confess 
himself outdone by the tones of a silver flute in a 
symphony orchestra. Even the bumble bee has been 
outclassed by Rimsky, in much the manner that the 
once-snorting locomotive has been put in its place 
by Arthur Honegger. 

The fact, as a fact, remains. 
When winter pales, our art goes on in kind. 
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Musical Americana 
By HOLLISTER NOBLE 


ERE you are, ladies and gentlemen, just what 
H you’s been waiting for. “Nobles oblige” with 
a record consignment of gossip and scandal. 

Item: Who are the two detectives sleuthing Mr. 
Ezio Pinza, the Met’s handsomest basso, as he 
wanders from hall to hall? Ezio was once a baker 
and on dit que his éclairs . . . “Ah well, from rolls 
to roles,” saith the sage. 

Frances Alda wandered over to a bridge table the 
other night and is reported, alleged and otherwise 


understood to have remarked: 

“Well, my contract’s off at the Metropolitan for next 
year. Six guest performances instead of the twenty 
regular ones. Three no frumps. What's your bid, partner?” 


OTES on the Maestro: When Mr. Toscanini can’t 

sleep he takes his little dog to bed with him. He 
had a bad attack of insomnia after the first performance 
of Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony last Thursday. According 
to Mr. T. everything went wrong. The chorus missed 
a few bars, etc. Actually, of course, it was all superb. 

At the final concert on Sunday the ladies’ committee 
(and was it Mackay, too?) flooded the Met’s stage with 
flowers. Mr. Toscanini bowed once, and then disappeared. 
In the wings he muttered: 

“I happen to be a conductor, not a florist,” and refused 
to take any more bows. Much confusion and disappointment. 
And believe us, every time the maestro’s mercurial tempera- 
ment is ruffled, Henchman Max Smith suffers untold 
agonies of soul, spirit and what have you. Trader Horn’s 
favorite piece of music is the “Liebestod” which he makes 
his publisher, Dick Simon (Bob’s cousin), play innumer- 
able times on the pianner. The Trader likes to sing “Blow 
The Man Down” when the people let him. 

“Toot toot,” said Horn, “Wagner was a great convivial 
too. Seems only yestiddy when me and the Master planned 
Meistersinger out on the bush.” 

All of the conductors including Toscanini seem to get 
neuritis. So do all the big ball players. 

And what a choice bit of good taste it was to snatch out 
the adagio of Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony for Mr. Walter 
Damrosch to conduct at the final concert for all time of 
the New York Symphony last Sunday. It was a mere 
coincidence of course that at the same moment Mr. Toscanini 
was closing the Philharmonic’s season with a superb per- 
formance of the same work at the Metropolitan. 


EANNE GORDON, who sings, gave a party for Elisa- 

beth Rethberg, who SINGS, last Saturday at Jeanne’s 
dizzy duplex on 57th street. It was the usual homogeneous 
group of intellectuals these teas attract. Champagne and 
caviare flowed like milk and honey. Kathie Howard was 
there, looking twenty years younger than she does on the 
stage. 

Two remarkable fortune tellers entertained the guests. 
Pike’s Peak Sawyer, the Post’s youngster, peeked in at 
the guests. And, oh my dear, Rethberg had on the loveliest 
frock. But ta ra ra ra boom de ay, where did you get 
that hat? 

Karl Krueger, the Seattle conductor, likes the West, 
thinks the East is getting musically a bit effete and tells 
us that Dick Strauss’s big ambition is to retire to an 
elaborate villa in Ceylon. Martinelli is reputed to be the 
richest tenor on two feet. Giovanni is reported to have 
cleaned up in Bronx real estate recently. 

Knabe’s gave a reception to Nick Orloff, the pianist, 
last Friday. Rosa Low sang some high C’s the Vertchamps 
string quartet dispensed Glazounoff with a lavish hand, 
and Orloff pulled a lot of fine Chopin and Scriabine out 
of the piano. Alfred Knopf, Cobina Wright, Mrs. Kochan- 
ski (and a couple of prominent people without invitations), 
were present. Mrs. Gatti was there. She is about to 
adopt two children and hundreds of applications have 
rolled in. 


A= now fly with me on the magic carpet to 
Hoboken where Chuck Davis, the demon photographer, 
entertained The Hard Boiled Eggs, a unique communist 
organization of Reds with headquarters in Billy Guard's 
office. Star guests included Louis Hasselmans, French 
conductor of the Met, with a terrible cigar, Wilfred Pelle- 
tier, Herr Bamboschek, Charlie Sawyer, the Guard himself, 
Grover Loud of the Times and other strong minded men. 
Speeches and songs made the night hideous. A 14 pound 
turkey and barrels of beer disappeared. 
George Gershwin is prowling about the Riviera thes 
days with his brother, Ira, and his sister, Frances, who is 

quite a talented dancer and singer. 

The news editors of the Times and the Herald Tribune 
have been getting quite jumpy lately over their respective 
music departments. A bit of friction has been generated in 
both offices. On the Herald Tribune there’s enough evi- 
nr a for a good story but we won’t carry it to court this 
week, 

This week’s scandal: Claude Warford, the big peda- 
gogue, presented a two years’ subscription for this sheet 
to Clara Edwards, the composer. 

A great celebration in the Crystal Room of the Ritz of 
the American Society of Composers, Authors and Pub- 
lishers on the 29th last. Sitting in a huddle like three 
genial witches from Macbeth were Robert Huntington 
Ferry, Whitney Coombs, and Huntington Woodman, The 
house of Carl Fischer was well represented. That famous 
old song plugger Julius Witmark sang inimitably the old 
song favorites of thirty years ago. Gene Buck made a 
speech. So did Nathan Burkan. Sam Franko was chief 
water carrier. Sig Spaeth, Walter Kramer, Charles K. 
Harris, Edwin Franko Goldman, and about seven hundred 
others were there. 

If we could only publish the real stories of the two big 
stories of the week! 
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Dear MusicaL AMERICA: 


“It’s only a rumor.” 

We always reply, “I know it.” 

And two rumors make a good story. 

As I stroll between Carnegie Hall and the 
Metropolitan Opera House these days dozens 
of rumors whizz by my ears. I have just 
urged your editor to publish a big Rumor 
and Unverified Report Issue as soon as 
possible. Dozens of my acquaintances are 
bursting with rumors. Having digested 
most of them I find they simmer down to 
the following reports all of them unveri- 
fied. And all of them, therefore probably 
true. 

It all has to do with the well-known case 
of Artur Bodanzky and Tullie Serafin, con- 
ductors, vs. the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, N. Y. Music, Z .241356. 

Mr. Bodanzky has conducted at the 
Metropolitan for over thirteen years. He 
has had almost exclusive direction of the 


German operas. This 
Mr. Bodanzky Spring Mr. Serafin, the 
Should Consult new Italian conductor, 


a Fortune Teller directed a performance 


of “Siegfried.” The press 


waxed rhapsodic. Mr. Bodanzky looked 
gloomy. Mr. Serafin continued to conduct 
Siegfried. 


At once a hypothetical question arose. 
If Mr. Hasselmans continued to conduct 
the French operas, if Mr. Belleza continued 
to conduct the lighter Italian operas (and 
“Boris”) and if Mr. Serafin could conduct 
the larger Italian works and could extend 
his leadership in the German opera domain 
just where did this leave Mr. Bodanzky? 

Within a few weeks other factors en- 
tered the field. It is almost common knowl- 
edge that Maestro Bodanzky shows a great 
deal of affection towards orchestras. He 
is probably a bit weary of the tinselled 
opera world. He is in high standing with 
the Friends of Music, whose conductor he 
has been for several seasons since the in- 
ception of Mrs. Lanier’s Society. The so- 
called merger of the New York Symphony, 
in reality a polite term in this case for dis- 
banding, has left the Symphony men in a 
most unfortunate predicament. There is 
talk of retaining the personnel, securing 
backing, and inviting Mr. Bodanzky to 
mount the podium of the renovated orches- 
tra. There is talk of a large and permanent 
orchestra for the Friends of Music with 
Mr. Bodanzky as the conductor. There is 
also talk that Mr. Bodanzky has cast eyes 
at the West coast—and, sotto voce, the 
groves of Los Angeles have proved espe- 
cially appealing. 

The lines at the Metropolitan are clearly 
though not publicly drawn. Mr. Bodanzky 
has plenty of ardent supporters and ad- 
mirers. But there is another camp almost 
as powerful. Whether Mr. Bodanzky re- 
mains at the Metropolitan or not his future 
course is bound to be watched with interest. 
In New York’s field of orchestras anything 
may happen and probably will. At any rate 
Mr. Bodanzky’s contract expires shortly. 
Before that occurs there will be plenty of 
rumors to keep the lobby strollers on tenter- 
hooks. 

* * * 


Karl Krueger, conductor of the Seattle 
Symphony Orchestra, arrived in New York 
the other day en route to Europe and hard 
on his heels was Willem von Hoogstraten, 
the much traveled leader of the Portland, 
Oregon, forces. 

I had a long discussion with Mr. Krueger 
on topics ranging from music conditions in 
the Northwest to the schnapps and kuchen 
of the Blue Ribbon res- 
taurant. Our chat fol- 
lowed close upon the an- 
nouncement that the Seat- 
tle Orchestra has been 
organized on a permanent basis and that 
Mr. Krueger has been engaged for three 
more years. Before I quote Mr. Krueger 
directly I should like to put forth a few 
important facts regarding the remarkable 
progress of music in the Northwest. It is 
well to remember, that though orchestral 
activities are still concentrated about Eastern 
centers, it is my firm conviction that the 
finest soil for sound musical appreciation 
is to be found in the West and particularly 
the Northwest. Symphony audiences in New 
York, Boston and Philadelphia, while among 
the most discriminating in the country, have 
in some respects attained what I might term 
the saturation point. These people have 
thoroughly assimilated the products of the 
nineteenth century, they are not highly re- 
ceptive to the trends of modern music, and 
today in the ways of music they are tho- 
roughly sophisticated. A good many music 
lovers in these centers have not escaped the 
effete and artificial attitude of the city 
dweller subjected to a steady deluge of the 
latest creations in all the arts and profes- 
sions. 

That. is. why,. to me, Mr. Krueger. and 
others laboring in fertile fields full of new 
opportunities bring a refreshing note which 


Karl Krueger 
Defends the 
Golden West 


I have long missed in this concert stormed 
isle of Manhattan. 

Seattle’s orchestra sprang spontaneously 
from the Seattle musicians. It was founded 
about three years ago by the Seattle Musi- 
cians Association, The Seattle orchestral 
field has long been a difficult one. I’m not 
going to call names but several gentlemen 
who were better organizers than musicians 
had previously exploited the field and ren- 
dered the problems of the new orchestra 
and the new conductor peculiarly difficult. 
From all accounts and from our personal 
observation Mr. Krueger has acquitted him- 
self admirably. 

In his student days Mr. Krueger was an 
organist spending fifteen years in Europe 
at the end of which time he became assistant 
conductor. of opera in Vienna under Franz 
Schalk. He has recently completed his second 
season with the Seattle Symphony. In his 
hotel room the other day Mr. Krueger told 
me something of the happiness and pleasure 
he had found working in the congenial con- 
ditions of the Northwest. 

“Do you know,” he remarked, “one factor 
in my own field always interests me. It is 
this. There is discernible in this country the 
same attitude on the subject of music be- 
tween East and West as we all find in the 
European’s attitude towards America as a 
whole. In spite of the existence of the 
finest orchestras in the world in this coun- 
try and of an orchestral field on an unpre- 
cedented scale, and the indisputable fact that 
the musical center of the world has long 





astonishing. Our formal evening concerts 
and the Saturday morning young people’s 
concerts have been crowded to capacity. And 
at the end of my second season I find that 
the greatest demand is for more Beethoven.” 

“In addition to our regular concerts we 
had a great deal of pleasure organizing a 
series of Operas Intimes patterned after the 
well known performances by the Vienna 
Opera in the Redoutensaal of the old Im- 
perial Palace. We gave these in a large ball 
room of one of the prominent hotels and 
wondered if we could dispose of all our 
tickets. We had to turn away 
people.” 

“One of the greatest difficulties I have had 
was keeping too many of the grownups away 
from the children’s concerts. They were 
constantly crowding the children out! Some- 
time ago I experimented with a chamber 
symphony concert, playing a Haydn sym- 
phony, and Debussy dances and other works. 
We expected about 800 people and over 
1500 appeared. 

“In other words for our audiences we have 
been able to play anything. All of us in 
Seattle owe more thanks and appreciation 
than we can express to Mr. James D. Hoge, 
president of the Symphony board, the dis- 
tinguished art patron and banker whose en- 
thusiastic support has insured the future of 
the Seattle Symphony.” 

Mr. Krueger went on to discuss various 
phases of the orchestral situation in this 
country and which I intend to tell you about 
in an early issue. 


scores of 





A Hand Carved Representation of a German Band, Presented to Karl Krueger by 
Members of the Seattle Symphony Orchestra. 


since shifted to the United States, the aver- 
age European, as a result of tradition, con- 
sistently underrates the actual level of 
musical performances and standards of ap- 
preciation in this country.” 

“In much the same way I meet scores of 
Easterners including musicians from the 
great Eastern orchestras, who are constantly 
astonished not only by what we and other 
Pacific Coast orchestras play but by what 
our audiences assimilate and understand. 1 
was a victim of this attitude myself. When 
I first went to Seattle I often found myself 
devising subtle ways and means of enticing 
people into the concert hall to hear good 
music. I was afraid that good orchestral 
programs would have to be gingerly ap- 
proached, with large doses of popular of- 
ferings to induce people to listen to the 
classics. A few weeks in Seattle opened my 
eyes to the fact that these people not only 
had excellent tastes but they had no need 
of this artificial stimulation. 

“We embarked on full fledged symphonic 
programs at once. I have tried to include 
some representative of the modern schools on 
every program and the results have been 


After his first season in Seattle Mr. 
Krueger appeared as guest conductor with 
the Los Angeles Philharmonic Orchestra 
and then returned to Seattle to direct an un- 
usual series of operatic performances. | 
hear that over 50,000 people attended these 
operas whose casts -included a number of 
Metropolitan singers. 

* * * 


S this week is bringing before the 
A audiences of this metropolis one of the 
notable conductors and musicians of the land, 
namely, Ossip Gabrilowitsch, who is lead- 
ing his Detroit men and a host of singers in 
“The Passion of St. Matthew,” your Me- 
phisto thinks the following little article most 
appropriate. It was sent to me by Robert 
F. Reitz of Detroit, and it was published in 
William C. Richards’ column, “That’s How 
They Told It to Me,” in the March 25 De- 
troit Free Press. Eugene Leuchtman, in a 
letter to Mr. Richards, is lamenting the lack 
of demonstration on the part of his city for 
Mr. Gabrilowitsch, who is laying down his 
baton for a year. He goes on to say: 
“Ten years ago Gabrilowitsch took hold 
of an infant orchestra. Today the organiza- 


11 


tion is of such excellence that it has been 
invited to record for the 


Well-Dressed talking machines. This is 
Garlands For quite important. You 
Gabrilowitsch might fool the public 


with an orchestra, for 
most of the programs ladled out for the 
consumption of the general public are rather 
rank; you might even fool the music lover 
who is unschooled in the technic of orches- 
tras and soloists but knows what he likes, 
but you can’t fool the recording people. 
So Detroit’s orchestra has grown up. 
“Yet it seems to me that Detroit knows 
less about this than do other cities. Where 
our orchestra has played, there it has left 


its mark. Other cities envy Detroit her 
orchestra, but more than that, they envy 
Detroit her splendid conductor. Why he 


should stay here is something more than I 
can fathom. It is possible that he, too, likes 
Detroit. 

“Now music is a funny thing. Unlike 
other arts, it deals entirely in abstractions. 
It is momentary. You hear it; it is gone. 
The quality most necessary to the apprecia- 
tion of music, therefore, is an instant per- 
ception of the beautiful. 

= © 

“In its language it speaks of nothing we 
know in the concrete world. Because of 
the vagueness of the medium there are many 
cheap virtuosi, many charlatans in the eye 
of the musical public. But there are a 
few who, having the equipment, are honest 
and artistic in the sense that they obliterate 
themselves in the music instead of framing 
themselves in it. 

‘Gabrilowitsch is one of these. When he 
plays a composition for the piano, one is not 
minded of the fact that Gabrilowitsch is 
playing, yet the valor and fineness that make 
him an artist are in it. The music is first; 
then there is Gabrilowitsch playing it. 

“This is no time for invidious compari- 
sons. But Gabrilowitsch last year, as solo- 
ist, played with the orchestra one of the 
finest piano concertos of Brahms. We had 
an opporunity some time later to hear this 
concerto played by an artist of high repute 
and found it less moving, less beautiful, be- 
cause some of the pianist’s mannerisms be- 
came apparent in the music. 

“You cannot weigh an art, but you can 
measure an inglividual. Gabrilowitsch is 
peerless. It takes more than an intent to 
honesty to be artistically honest. This epithet 
has been applied to some artists who are in 
no way deserving of it, for the quality is 
not in them. In no way does this detract 
from their value as performers. Merely, 
they are not artists of a rank sufficiently 
high to be named with a man like Gabrile- 
witsch. 

* . * 

“God knows I am not a hero-worshipper. 
Constant hammering at a news desk doesn’t 
give one an exalted opinion of public men, 
musical, theological, political or commercial. 
I am niggardly with praise, for there is so 
little that actually deserves praise. I hold 
no brief for the significance of what I 
write, but an attempt at honest evaluation 
has left in my mind only one impression 
about music in Detroit. It is this: 


‘Gabrilowitsch has brought the musical 
life of Detroit into the long pants stage. It 
has grown as it could grow under no other 
hand. He has given us ten years of in- 
comparable music, ten years of honest, ar- 
tistic service in the cause of his art. And 
Detroit does not appreciate it. 

“When Gabrilowitsch conducts Beethoven, 
when he plays Brahms, he gives us Bee- 
thoven and Brahms in form so balanced, so 
poignantly beautiful, so unswervingly 
honest, so unmixed with thought of self that 
to hear a lesser man, to surrender oneself 
into the hands of musical exhibitionists and 
incompetents, is to sacrifice one’s musical 
self-respect. 

“TI, for one, shall grieve 
witsch leaves for a year. Without him De- 
troit will be the focal point for musical 
experimentation of an obviously undesirable 
nature. Many conductors will come to pos- 
ture before us, to gatronize this Middle 
Western city and give us poor music after 
the loveliness Gabrilowitsch has created. 


when Gabrilo- 


“Yet it may be a good thing for all of us, 
for the orchestra, for the public, and for 
Gabrilowitsch, that he will leave for a year. 
His absence may waken dormant Detroit to 
his monumental gifts as an artist, but=it 
will do so only by the contrast of the work 
of other conductors and other pianists with 
what Detroit remembers of his unforgettable 
music, 

“Eucene LevcHTMAN.” 

With all of which we agree, says 


Your 
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Gives Eightieth 
Birthday Recital 


Mitwaukes, April 4—Charles W. Dodge 
celebrated his eightieth birthday with a 
piano recital which drew a large audience 
to the auditorium of St. John’s Cathedral. 

This event was the fulfillment of a prom- 
ise made when Mr. Dodge was seventy- 
five years old. Giving a recital at that time 
from memory, Mr. Dodge said he would, 
at the age of eighty, repeat the performance 
that brought him much praise. On this 
latter occasion he played compositions by 
Beethoven, Scarlatti, Schumann, Liadoff, 
Dohnanyi, Debussy, Rachmaninoff and 
Moszkowski,—all with remarkable fluency 
and virility. 


Born in Wisconsin 


Mr. Dodge was born at Waupun, Wis., 
in 1848, the year in which Wisconsin be- 
came a state. His father purchased the 
only piano in Waupun and the boy was 
set to work at an early age. By the mid- 
dle sixties he came to Milwaukee, where 
H. M. Mendel heard him and judged that 
the boy possessed great talent. The Mil- 


waukee Musical Society arranged a benefit 
concert for him, and $500 was derived with 
which to send him to Europe. 


Charles W. Dodge 


As the first student to go from Wiscon- 
sin to Europe to study music, Mr. Dodge 
attained considerable publicity, also because 
a leading musical club of the city stood 
behind him. He went to Leipzig for three 
years, where he won many honors. At the 
beginning of the Franco-Prussian War he 
came back to Milwaukee. 


Association President 


When the late John C. Freund, founder 
of Musicat AMERICA, came to Milwaukee 
to promote musical matters the Civic Music 
Association was formed. Frederick Carber- 
ry was the first president and Mr. Dodge 
vice-president. A short time later Mr. Car- 
berry resigned and Mr. Dodge became presi- 
dent. During his incumbency, many meas- 
ures to promote better music in the public 
schools were promoted. In recent years 
Mr. Dodge has been one of the leading 
piano instructors at Marquette University 
College of Music. 

“T will never allow myself to get old,” 
says Mr. Dodge. “If I find my joints be- 
gin to creak a little, I'll walk a little faster 
and limber up. One excellent way to keep 
young, I believe, is to sprint around the 
block, or take a run upstairs. The mind is 
a powerful influence in keeping people 
young.” C. O. SKINROOD. 





Memphis Club Will Increase 
Mempuis, Tenn., April 4—As a stim- 
ulus to its membership campaign for 4,000 
members, the Beethoven Club announces 
that instead of the usual three concerts 
which members have heard heretofore on 
the season course tickets, five concerts will 
be offered next season. Four of these five 
have already been contracted for. They 
include programs by Beniamino Gigli, the 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, the Day- 
ton Westminster Choir and Claudia Muzio. 
The Beethoven Club has a closed mem- 
bership, and after the campaign no mem- 

bership will be sold. B. M. 


1928 


Milwaukee Aims 
at English Opera 


Mitwaukeer, April 4.—This city’s oper- 
atic venture of giving “The Bohemian Girl” 
two nights in succession in the Davidson 
Theatre proved a decisive success within 
the limited scope of the enterprise. The 
Milwaukee Musical Society gave excellent 
performances which were largely attended. 

The Milwaukee Musical Society, in a pub- 
lic statement, invited citizens to get behind 
the operatic venture to the end that this 
city may have its own company producing 
opera in English at popular prices. 

A year ago the Milwaukee Musical 
Society deserted oratorio and part-songs for 
opera. Last year “Martha” was given one 
performance and about 1,000 persons were 
turned away. Last year the Polish Opera 
Company also put on an opera for two 
nights, but so much money was lost on this 
venture that this Polish group did nothing in 
the way of opera this season, leaving the 
field to the Milwaukee Musical Society. 

However, the operatic talent of Milkaukee 
may be welded together with the Milwaukee 
Musical Society as a nucleus. The highly 
efficient stage manager, in fact general man- 
ager of the Polish company—A. J. Luka- 
szewski—joined forces with Merman Zeits 
of the Musical Society and acted as stage 
manager. In addition, Otto Semper, for- 
merly of the Wagnerian company which 
toured the United States, has settled in Mil- 
waukee and had the réle of the Count. 

The chorus, composed of some eighty or 
100 singers of the Musical Society, did 
variant work. Lucie Westen, formerly of 
Chicago Civic Opera Company, whose home 
is in Milwaukee much of the time, was an 
excellent Arline. Despite the fact that she 
carried one arm in a sling as a result of 
an automobile accident in Chicago, she acted 
effectively. Edwin Kemp of Chicago was 
the Thaddeus. Arvesta Parrish, the Gypsy 
Queen, was happily cast. Rollin Pease was 
the Devilshoof, and Herman Aschbacker, 
the Florestein. The Berndt Schmaal Ballet 
added a number of bright stage pictures. 

Herman Zeitz was a dependable leader 
and achieved more than might have been 
expected from an orchestra of less than 
forty. C. O. Sxkrvroop. 





Long Beach Concerts 


Lone Beacu, Car, April 4.—Fannie 
Dillon, the first California composer se- 
lected by the McDowell Colony in Peter- 
boro, N. H., as a representative composer 
of the state, was presented by the Woman’s 
City Club, in a program of her own com- 
positions, March 16. She was assisted by 
Edith Norton, lyric soprano, who sang a 
number of Miss Dillon’s songs with the 
composer at the piano. 

The study section of the Woman’s Music 
Club, gave a program March 14, arranged 
by the chairman, Nina Wolfe Dickinson, 
and Lucy E. Wolcott, on the lines of 
“Fundamentals of Music” (Gehrkens) which 
is being used this year. For the meeting of 
March 21, Ethel Willard Putnam, from 
the educational department of Humphrey’s 
Music Company, gave a talk on “Form and 
Design,” illustrated by Sara Jane Simmons, 
soprano; Pauline Venable Turrill, pianist; 
and a string trio, Mmes. Chase, Middough 
and Torosian, with Mrs. G. G. Verbryck 
at the piano. 

The Grieg group of the Music Club gave 
an Oriental program March 16, arranged 
by Mmes. Herminie Taenzer Gaisford and 
George A. Brown. Assisting artists were 
Robert Edmunds and Peanry Selby, tenors, 
and Michi Shimizu, Japanese soprano 

A. M. G. 


Flint Society Is Active 

Furnt, Micn., April 4—One of the 
finest contributions to the musical life of 
Flint has been the Chamber Music Society, 
which has given four concerts during the 
past season. This group fills a place which 
the symphony orchestra and community 
chorus of the city cannot, and its reception 
has been enthusiastic on each occasion of 
its appearance. Members of the ensemble 
include: Mrs. Lucille C. Jolly, piano; Her- 
bert A. Milliken and Ernest R. May, vio- 
lins; Stanley King, viola; Walter Bloch, 
’cello; William S. Brittain, bass; Jacob 
Evanson, flute; Nei Kjos, clarinet; Elmer 
Dahlstrom, oboe; A. A. Clendenin, bassoon, 
and William H. Tauber, horn. Herbert A. 
Milliken is the founder. The fourth con- 
cert was to be given March 30, with 
Mrs. Golly playing the Grieg  con- 
certo in A Minor. A feature of the third 
concert was the reading of Deems Taylor’s 
“Portrait of a Lady,” which was played 
from manuscript. 
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SUMMER 
MASTER SCHOOL 


June 25 to August 4, 1928 (42nd Season) 


joseF LHEVINNE 


World-Famous Piano-Virtuoso—Private Lessons—Repertoire—Teachers’ Class 


oscar SAENGER 


Opera Classes. 
Repertory Classes. 


REGULAR FACULTY OF OVER 120 ARTIST 
INSTRUCTORS 








Internationally Famous Master of the Voice. 


Teachers’ Classes. 





Special Summer Courses in Class Work 
COURSE—CHILDREN’S MUSICAL TRAINING 


Direction—Louise Robyn 


COURSE—PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 
Direction—O. E. Robinson 


COURSE—THEATRE ORGAN PLAYING 


Direction—Frank Van Dusen 


COURSES—DRAMATIC ART—EXPRESSION 
Direction—Walton Pyre 


COURSES—HARMONY and MUSICAL THEORY 
Adolf Weidig, Arthur O. Andersen, 
John Palmer, Leo Sowerby 


COURSES—CLASS PIANO METHODS FOR SCHOOLS 
Charles J. and Gail Martin Haake 


Send for Special Circulars 


FREE SCHOLARSHIPS 


Free Scholarships to talented and deserving students awarded after competi- 
tive examinations. Josef Lhevinne will award one scholarship for private 
and two for repertory class lessons. Oscar Saenger will award one scholar- 
ships for private lessons and five scholarships in Opera Class. Apply for 
application blanks. : 











Superior Dormitory Accommodations. 
Rates of Tuition Moderate. 


will be given on summer courses taken toward Cer- 
tificates, Diplomas, Degrees—granted by authority of 


CREDIT 


the State of Illinois. 


Summer Session prospectus, regular catalog and Public School Music circular 
mailed free on application. For detailed information address 


AMERICAN 
CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC 


JOHN J. HATTSTAEDT, President 
504 KIMBALL HALL CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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HIS PERFORMANCE SPELLS PERFECTION 


—Leonard Liebling. 


COMPLETELY THE MASTER 


—Pitts Sanborn. 


ADMIRABLE 


CELLO AT ITS BEST 


By Olin Downes, New York Times 


ESTERDAY afternoon in Town 

Hall Felix Salmond gave a cello 
recital which must be ranked with the 
finest concerts of the kind that have 
been given this season. Assisted by 
Dr. S. Rumschisky, pianist, he played 
the sonatas of Rachmaninoff in G 
minor, Brahms in F major and Grieg 
in A minor. 

A sonata by Rachmaninoff—or at 
least the G minor sonata played yes- 
terday—may offer pitfalls for the inter- 
preter with less than the finest taste 
and the restraint and sense of propor- 
tion so necessary to the artist. For 
it would be easy to sentimentalize this 
music. 

Mr. Salmond played all of it with 
exemplary taste, with admirable style, 
losing sight of no expressive detail, 
giving the smallest passage signifi- 
cance by virtue of his art. He was 
assisted in a singularly sensitive and 
thoughtful manner by a pianist with a 
true sense of ensemble. 

Mr. Salmond should be heard more 
frequently in recital. He has appeared 
less often of late seasons as a soloist 
than as a participant in ensemble per- 
formances of varying quality. When 
he is wholly himself, standing, as it 
were, on his own feet, he is at his best 
and is, in fact, one of the best and 
most interesting solo players of his in- 
strument known at this time to the 
American public. 

He has not only the technical back- 
ground, which should be so complete 
that the listener forgets all about 
technic, but he has an individual 
warmth of tone and style, a communi- 
cative and poetic spirit which put him 
in a particular niche, apart from his 
fellows. 

The audience had reason to appre- 
ciate this yesterday afternoon. To each 
composer Salmond gave his due and 
added something of his own. The 
music was not merely mastered, it was 
assimilated and recreated in perform- 
ance. The cello as a solo instrument 
may easily prove a bore. Yesterday the 
audience was absorbed in the music and 
the performance. 


GOLDEN TONED CELLO 
New York Sun 


HESE two fine artists appeared 

together last season and it was a 
rare treat for music lovers to have 
the pleasure of hearing their finely 
adjusted ensemble again. 

The three sonatas listed, while long 
known to concert halls, are not so fre- 
quently heard. Each one offers a 
wealth of musical beauty but of strong- 
ly contrasting character. 

Mr. Salmond’s golden tone shone 
forth in the adagio of the Brahms, but 
the work of both players was always 
warmly applauded. 





—Lawrence Gilman. 





PHENOMENAL PLAYING 


New York Evening World 


HENOMENAL ensemble playing 

negotiated by Felix Salmond, cellist, 
with Dr. S. Rumschisky in remarkable 
co-operation at the piano, turned their 
joint sonata recital at Town Hall yes- 
terday afternoon into one of the prime 
musical events of an exceptionally heavy 
season. Such extraordinary artistry as 
their consummate musicians delighted, 
their many hearers which leaves one 
rather baffled for words adequate to con- 
vey an approximate idea of its perfec- 
tion. For blending of piano and string 
tone, unanimity of spirit, depth of 
poetry, and technical proficiency this 
ensemble work will probably wait long 
for a peer. 

In the profoundly imaginative and 
illuminaing interpretations of the 


Sonata in G minor by Rachmaninoff, 
the Sonata in F major by Brahms and 
the Grieg Sonata in A minor, Mr. Sal- 
mond’s ravishing tonal palette, grace of 
phrasing and exquisiteness of nuance 
found complete response in Dr. Rum- 
schisky’s magnificent work at the piano. 
Dr. Rumschisky possesses the ideal 
touch for ensemble playing, which even 
disturbs the balance of tone. As a 
technician he disclosed attainments of 
the first rank. There were occasions, as 
in the pedal point on G in the Coda of 
the Rachmaninoff first movement, 
where the pianist took over a tone al- 
ready announced by the cello so skill- 
fully that the transition could hardly 
be detected, and the afternoon teemed 
with such bits of sheer magic. 


Mr. Salmond is under the management of 


BECKHARD AND MACFARLANE, Ine. 


New York 


STEINWAY PIANO 


Chicago 


Boston 


COLUMBIA RECORDS 


ALWAYS 


NEVER MORE BEAUTIFUL 


By Lawrence Gilman, New York Tribune 


[7 MAY be doubted if Mr. Salmond, 

in the course of his many appear- 
ances here, ever played more beauti- 
fully than he did yesterday. 

Admirable as his performances have 
always been, his tone yesterday seemed 
to have taken on an added richness, an 
added glow and power, and his phras- 
ing was of an unforgettable expressive- 
ness. The playing of his associate, Dr. 
Rumschisky, was that of an accom- 
plished artist. 

The recital gave evident pleasure to 
a discriminating audience. 


ALCHEMY OF GREAT ART 
New York World 


E WILL say, just for the sake 

of argument, that you sat in 
town Hall yesterday afternoon musing 
of this and that, vaguely conscious of 
a voice that crooned and cried out in 
despair or sighed in gentle meditation. 
And lovely visions crept into your mus- 
ings—rose petals fluttering in a drowsy 
summer breeze, an old love song heard 
through the blue of some soft Italian 
night or the frown and whirling wrath 
of an August storm. 

It did not seem to matter that here 
was Felix Salmond working magic and 
telling marvelous fables as he bent his 
tenuous frame in an ordinary chair, 
or that Dr. Rumschisky continued 
where Mr. Salmond left off, etching in 
the details, strengthening the whole, 
while that golden, bitter-sweet voice 
sang on and on, to the utter content- 
ment of the entire house. 

The cold print of programs always 
is misleading. Who could measure in 
prosaic type the discursive beauty of 
the Rachmaninoff Sonata in G minor, 
the benevolent understanding of the 
Brahms Sonata in F or the enchantment 
of the Grieg Sonata in A minor? 

These things look well enough in 
print, but Mr. Salmond transformed 
them into life itself by the alchemy of 
a great art. It was a big recital in a 
waning season. 





RAVISHING COLOR 


New York Telegram 


HAT shall be said at this date of 

the playing of Felix Salmond that 
has not been said over and over and 
with searching ingenuity of eloquence? 
He is completely the master of his in- 
strument. His tone has the ravishing 
color of Venetian painting; he models 
a musical phrase as Benvenuto Cellini 
wrought form from gold. And his art 
is alive, warm, vibrant, kindling. Even 
at the hands of a player of rank the 
tone of the ’cello may in its luscious 
beauty prove monotonous. Perhaps the 
highest praise that could be spoken of 
Mr. Salmond were a sweeping absolu- 
tion from even the faintest suspicion of 
monotony. 
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Many Signing Up for Diva’s Class American Diva, Returning Home, 
Asks for Opera in Native Tongue 


Kansas Crtry, Mo., April 4.—Although 
plans for the summer are mostly in abeyance, 
enrollments for the master class, to be con- 
ducted from June 11 to July 14, by Ernestine 
Schumann Heink, have begun encouragingly, 
it is said at Horner Conservatory. Mme. 
Schumann Heink teaches under the auspices 
of that school, and under the management 
of Horner Witte, the midwestern concert 
bureau. 

Cuba and Texas each have “come into the 
fold,” the latter strikingly. Texas plans to 
send a special train of students to Horner 
Conservatory for its summer course, and the 
Schumann Heink class furnished the impetus 
for that undertaking. Mrs. Ward Biard, of 
Forth Worth, has undertaken the organiza- 
tion of this, the first pilgrimage of the sort 
in the history of the middle west. 

A party is expected from Cuba, following 
a request for information from the import- 
wig firm of Guadrado and Guerra, of Ha- 
vana. With the exception of the smallest 
state, and the farthest east state, iinquiries 
have been received from each of the forty- 
eight, and from numerous Canadian music- 
ians. An unexpected development has been 
the interest taken in the class from its purely 
cultural aspect. Several have asked whether 
it would not be possible to attend the lec- 
tures with no thought of applying the in- 
formation gained to practice, but only for 
the survey thus afforded of the field of 
song, and the intellectual enjoyment to be 
nad therefrom. 


“The” and Not “A” 


Mme. Schumann Heink has been talking 
of her quest for “the” great American singer. 
Should he or she be fortunate enough to 
make an appearance at the Kansas City class, 
Madame will leave nothing undone to further 
the career thus opened. She is equally 
emphatic that she wants “the” singer and 
not “a” singer. 

A large number of American Legion posts 
are in correspondence with the class man- 
agement, and one of them, the Ernestine 
Schumann Heink Chapter, Disabled Ameri- 
can Veterans of the World War, a Kansas 
City organization, has decided to honor its 
namesake by , selecting a promising young 
singer and paying, through the generosity of 
a musically interested benefactor, his or her 
expenses at the master class. 

In addition it is expected that other 


scholarships will be offered by the American 
Federation of Music Clubs and perhaps by 
a group of interested individuals. Mme. 
Schumann Heink herself, through the school, 
will offer three, to be contested for June 8 
and 9 in Kansas City. The scholarships in- 
clude not only the fifteen lectures of the 
course, but private lessons, and the hearing 
is open to any student of the class. 


Republicans to Convene 


The National Republican convention is to 
be in session in Kansas City at the same 
time as the Schumann Heink class, but al- 
ready reservations have been engaged in resi- 
denial hotels in the neighborhood of the 
school. 

Practice rooms and pianos will be avail- 
able and convenient. The school will main- 
tain its complete summer faculty in addition, 
and those who may wish to amplify their 
master class study with work in languages, 
or other subjects, may do so, 





Lincoln University Concert 


The Lincoln University Musical Club, of 
Chester, Pa., consisting of the University 
Glee Club, Quartet, Violin Trio, and solo- 
ists, gave a concert in St. James Presby- 
terian Church, March 26, before a gathering 
that gave the Negro collegians an ovation. 
The ensemble work of the Glee Club meas- 
ured up to a high degree of excellence, and 
was admirable for tone, pitch, diction, and 
interpretation. The program was made up 
of spirituals, sentimental ballads, classics, 
representing Bullard, Speaks, Forsyth, Don- 
izetti, Burleigh, Protheroe, Liszt, Elliott, 
Coombs, Cadman, Logan, Purcell, Strickland, 
Parks, Geibel, Sarasate, Lieurance, and 
Dett. Instrumental and vocal solos were 
given by William Pickens, Albert Homer 
Anderson, William Allyn Hill, and Leon 
De Kalb. The program was directed by 
James E. Dorsey, leader of the Lincoln 
University Musical Club. The program was 
presented by Ruth Logan Roberts, wife 
of Dr. E. P. Roberts, president of the Gen- 
eral Alumni Association of Lincoln Uni- 
versity. The concert was the first of a series 
by the Lincoln University Musical Club in 
several cities to aid the endowment drive of 
the University. cc. te. 2a 


6é MERICA should have opera 

A in English—that is the point 
that I want most to stress, and about 
which I feel very keenly,” said Rachel 
Morton, soprano, who returned to 
America for three performances with 
the New York Symphony after six 
years in Europe as an operatic singer. 


Miss Morton has sung with the 
British National Opera Company for 
the past three years, and is the only 
“foreign” member of that organiza- 
tion, which gives all of its large 
repertoire, in the language of its audi- 
ence. She expressed the opinion 
quoted above in an interview with a 
representative of MUSICAL AMER- 
ICA a few days after she had landed 
in New York, where she will remain 
for several months. 

Why should America continue to 
present its operas in languages which 
the majority of listeners can not un- 
derstand?’ she demanded. “No other 
country does it. Germany will not 
listen to opera in any other tongue 
save her own, it is the same in Italy, 
France and England. The thing can 
be done—have I not participated in an un- 
doubtedly successful example of it? It 
should not be done in an amateurish way, 
but by the finest talent which can be drawn 
trom a nations resources, 


Good Translations Needed 


“Bad translations, which have caused the 
American public to shy from English as an 
operatic medium, are not necessary. I be- 
lieve that the old favorites, the standard 
operas, should be given first, for after all, 
they are the most popular. But new works 
should be introduced regularly, in order to 
give a fresh impetus and new life to the 


undertaking. 

“Another point: Europe does not want 
American singers in her opera houses. The 
feeling seems to be that they belong at 
home. I met that sentiment constantly, but 
what is one to do? 

“It seems necessary for an American to 
have sung everyplace in Europe before he 
will be welcome at home. No European 
singer is going to learn English to sing in 
America. And yet Americans are forced to 
learn several languages, in none of which 
they can ever hope to be more than half at 
home, in order to gain recognition in this 
country.” 

Miss Morton was brought to New York 
this year at the instigation of Walter Dam- 
rosch, who heard her in Paris last year. 
She went first to Fontainebleau six years 
ago, where she won a first prize which en- 
abled further study. For three years she 
was the pupil of Jean de Reszké, singing at 
the Nice Opera as Sieglinde in “Walkiire,” 
the year of de Reszké’s death, after which 
she went to England for the engagement 
with the opera. Her rdles, during the past 
three years, have included Jsolde, Kundry 
in “Parsifal,” Elisabeth in “Tannhaiiser,” 
Tosca, Aida, and Donna Anna in “Don Gio- 
vanni. 

“Tosca is my favorite rdle,” she said. “I 
suppose I like it because it is so dramatic, 
and so full of passion and deep feeling. 
The Wagnerian réles are more musically 
satisfactory, but they have a statuesque, un- 
real quality which does not appeal to me so 
strongly. I do not like Aida, because she 
never seemed to know her mind, and anyway 
I loath blacking up for the part.” 

Miss Morton’s success in England was 
phenomenal, and so valuable did she become 
to the British company that three sopranos 
have been engaged to sing her rdéles while 
she is away. She sang with the New York 
Symphony in Carnegie Hall Feb. 23, and ap- 
peared with the organization in Mecca 
Auditorium Feb. 26 and in Brooklyn 
March 3. 


“T want to stay in America,” she declared 
frankly. “This is home, and | belong here.” 





























MADAME SCHUMANN-HEINK 


Hopes to find the GREAT AMERICAN SINGER at her 


FIRST WORLD’S 


MASTER CLASS 


Horner-Kansas City Conservatory 


June 11th to July 14th, Inc. 
Three Lessons Each Week (Total Fifteen Lessons) 


Three Free Scholarships!!! 


At last an opportunity to receive personal instruction 
under this great and celebrated Artist 


Write at once for full particulars 


Management: HORNER-WITTE CONCERT BUREAU 


3000 Troost Avenue - - - 


Kansas City, Missouri 


By ARRANGEMENT GEORGE ENGLES 


(5 Weeks) 
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MUSICAL AMERICA’S INFORMATION BUREAU 


Literature and information concerning any of the artists or or ganizations (advertisers in MUSICAL AMERICA) mentioned 
below may be secured by filling out the coupon, mentioning the artist or organization, and mailing to Information Bureau, 


MUSICAL AMERICA, 501 Fifth Avenue, New York: 


SOPRANOS 
CLAIRE ALCEE 
FRANCES ALDA 
ELSA ALSEN 
BLANCHE ANTHONY 
MARTHA ATTWOOD 
FLORENCE AUSTRAL 
GLADYS AXMAN 
SUSAN S. BOICE 
MARTHA BRAARUD 
MARIE BRONARZYK 
EDITH BULLARD 
MARJORIE CANDEE 
HARRIET CASE 
LUCILLE CHALFANT 
KITTY CHEATHAM 
MARIA CONDE 
LEONORA CORONA 
MARY CRAIG 
CECELIA CRAMER 
ESTHER DALE 
LUCILLA DE VESCOVI 
GRACE DIVINE 
AIDA DONINELLI 
BEATRICE ELLIOTT 
NORMA JEAN ERDMANN 
GITLA ERSTINN 
NORA FAUCHALD 
EDITHA FLEISCHER 
JOSEPHINE FORSYTH 
MILLICENT FRANCES 
POVLA FRIJSH 
MABEL PARKES FRISWELL 
AMELITA GALLI CURCI 
DUSOLINA GIANNINI 
DOROTHY GORDON 
ANNA HAMLIN 
CYNTHIA HADYN 
ETHEL HAYDEN 
DOROTHY HELMRICH 
FRIEDA HEMPEL 
DICIE HOWELL 
DAISY JEAN 
GERTRUDE KAPPEL 
SUZANNE KENYON 
MARIA KOUSSEVITSKY 
MARIA KURENKO 
LOUISE LERCH 
MARGARET LESTER 
MARY LEWIS 
RUTH LYON 
ETHEL LYMAN MACKEY 
MARY C. MALONE 
QUEENA MARIO 
GERALDINE MARWICK 
EDITH MASON 
LUELLA MELIUS 
LAURIE MERRILL 
MARJORIE MEYER 
MILO MILORADOVICH 
RHODA MINTZ 
ABBIE MITCHELL 
TAMAKI MIURA 
ISABEL RICHARDSON MOLTER 
MARIE MONTANA 
GRACE MOORE 
MERIBAH MOORE 
NINA MORGANA 
KATHERINE MORREALE 
LYDA NEEBSON 
ESTHER L. NEWCOMB 
EIDE NORENA 
KATHERINE PALMER 
ALICE PATON 
GINA PINNERA 
EDITH PIPER 
ROSA PONSELLE 
DONATELLO PRENTISI 
ADELE L. RANKIN 
ELISABETH RETHBERG 
VIRGINA RIZER 
LISA ROMA 
EMILY ROOSEVELT 
DELLA SAMOILOFF 
META SCHUMANN 
FRANCES SEDDON 
MYRNA SHARLOW 
ETHELYNDE SMITH 
LOUISE STALLINGS 
MARIE SUNDELIUS 
MARION TALLEY 
GRETA TORPADIE 
EUGENIA VANDEVEER 
JEANNETTE VREELAND 
EDNA WAGNER 
CONSTANCE WARDLE 
PHRADIE WELLS 
FLORENCE KAISER WHITE 
ELEANOR WHITTLEY 
IRENE WILLIAMS 
COBINA WRIGHT 
MARIE S. ZENDT 


MEZZO SOPRANOS 
LOUISE ARNOUX 
INA BOURSKAYA 
FAYE CROWELL 
HARRIET EELLS 


NANA GENOVESE 
ARCO GERPOUL 

ANNE GREGORY 
JANET MABON 
PATRICIA MacDONALD 
CARMELA PONSELLE 
GLADYS SWARTHOUT 
CYRENA VAN GORDON 


CONTRALTOS 
MAY BARRON 
LOUISE BIEDENHARN 
SOPHIE BRASLAU 
EULAH CORNOR 
MARGUERITE D’ALVAREZ 
SOFIA DEL CAMPO 
JOANNE DeNAULT 
DORIS DOE 
AMY ELLERMAN 
DOROTHEA FLEXER 
HARRIET FOSTER 
JEANNE GORDON 
MINA HAGER (Mezzo) 
ANNA GRAHAM HARRIS 
PAULA HEMINGHAUS 
LOUISE HOMER 
HELEN ALLEN HUNT 
AUGUSTA LENSKA 
NORA LA MAR MOSS 
GRACE LESLIE 
DELPHINE MARCH (Mezzo) 
KATHRYN MEISLE 
MARIE MORRISEY 
MYRA MORTIMER 
MARIA OLSZEWSKA 
SIGRID ONEGIN 
ROSE REED 
LILA ROBESON 
ERNESTINE SCHUMANN-HEINK 
MARION TELVA 
EDNA THOMAS 
GERTRUDE TINGLEY 
NEVADA VAN DER VEER 
INGEBORG WANK 
ESTERRE WATERMAN 
MINNIE STRATTON WATSON 


TENORS 
BRUCE BENJAMIN 
MARIO CAPPELLI 
MARIO CHAMLEE 
EUGENE CHRISTY 
HENRY CLANCY 
NICOLO COSENTINO 
RICHARD CROOKS 
ERNEST DAVIS 
ROBERT ELWYN 
BENIAMINO GIGLI 
LOUIS GRAVEURE 
FREDERICK GUNSTER 
CHARLES HACKETT 
CARL HAYDN 
HENRY HOBART 
WENDELL HOSS 
FREDERICK JAGEL 
EDWARD JOHNSON 
PAUL KLINGSTEDT 
ARTHUR KRAFT 
JOHN McCORMACK 
ALLEN McQUHAE 
RENE MAISON 
CHARLES MARSHALL 
GIOVANNI MARTINELLI 
DON JOSE MOJICA 
JOHN PARRISH 
PIERRE PELLETIER 
ANTHONY PESCI 


GEORGE RASELY 
GEORGE RAYMOND 
FRANKLN RIKER 
RUSSELL RIZER 
VLADIMIR ROSING 
TITO SCHIPA 
CHARLES STRATTON 
FRANCI TAFURO 
FLOYD TOWNSLEY 
GIL VALERIANO 
HAROLD VAN DUZEE 
THEO VAN YORX 
JAS. WHITTAKER 
CHAS. YOUNG 


BARITONES 
LYMAN ACKLEY 
A. FRANCOIS ALLIE 
PASQUALE AMATO 
PERRY AVERILL 
ALEXIUS BAAS 
FREDERICK BAER 
POUL BAI 
GEORGES BAKLANOFF 
RICHARD BONELLI 
HAROLD BRYSON 
SEBASTIAN BURNETTI 
WM. CAHILL 
THOS. PATTISON COATES 
ROYAL DADMUN 
EDGAR EASTMAN 
LUTHER O. EMERSON 
CAV. IMERIO FERRARI 
FRASER GANGE 
RICHARD HALE 
CHARLES HATHAWAY 
BARRE HILL 
MAX KAPLICK 
ALEXANDER KISSELBURGH 
WALTER LEARY 
DAVID BLAIR McCLOSKY 
EVERETT MARSHALL 
GUISEPPI MARTINO-ROSSI 
WALTER MILLS 
JOHN RANKEL 
ROBERT RINGLING 
FRANCIS ROGERS 
BORIS SASLAWSKY 
WILLARD SCHINDLER 
WILLIAM SIMMONS 
ROBERT STEEL 
EDW. SWAIN 
JEROME SWINFORD 


‘ JOHN CHARLES THOMAS 


LAWRENCE TIBBETT 


BASSES 
CHARLES BAREMEO 
MICHAEL BOHNEN 
CHARLES F. EDSON 
ALLEN CARTER HINCKLEY 
RAYMOND HUNTER 
SIGURD NILSSEN 
JAMES STANLEY 
IVAN STESCHENKO 
VITTORIO TREVISAN 
GEORGE WALKER 


ACCOMPANISTS 


ETHEL ALEXANDER 

C. BRUNNER 

ETHEL CAVE-COLE 
ELEANOR CUMINGS 

GRACE LEEDS DARNELL 
CHARLOTTE WELSH DIXON 
JOHN DOANE 

RALPH DOUGLAS 
CHARLES W. EDDY 
MARCELLA GEON 


NOTE—If you are organizing a concert course for the first time 
and desire information as to procedure, costs, etc., based 
on the experience of others, it will gladly be supplied. 


Information Bureau, MUSICAL AMERICA 
501 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Name of Organization 


Name and Title of Individual 


+ 
I } 
| ) 
| In connection with our musical activities and our plans for the future, we will appreciate } 
information you can supply us in reference to the following artists or organizations: } 
| ) 
l 


(Additional names will be published in later issues.) 


RICHARD HAGEMAN 

EDWARD HART 

CHARLES KING 

FRANK LaFORGE 

HENRY LEVINE 

HAYDN OWENS 

A. PAGANUCCI 

H. CHAS. PANTLEY 

EMIL POLAK 

MRS. THOMIE PREWETT 
WILLIAMS 

DEAN REMICK 

STUART ROSS 

HOWARD SLAYMAN 

CHARLES GILBERT SPROSS 

WM. ELLIS WESTON 

STEWART WILLE 


DANCERS 
MICHIO IYO ° 
THE MARMEINS 
DORIS NILES 
PAVLEY-OUKRAINSKY 


CONDUCTORS 


WM. BOEPPLER 
ALFRED BOYCE 
ERNEST CARTER 
CHAS. D. DAWE 

CARL DENTON 

N. DeRUBERTIS 
MARGARETE DESSOFF 
GEO. SAWYER DUNHAM 
JOHN WARREN ERB 
ARTHUR FIEDLER 
OSSIP GABRILOWITCH 
RUDOLPH GANZ 
RICHARD HAGEMAN 
SANDOR HARMATI 
MAX JACOBS 

KARL KRUEGER 
STUART MASON 
PIERRE MONTEUX 
HAYDN OWENS 

EMIL OBERHOFFER 
MEYER POSNER 
FRITZ REINER 
ERNEST SCHELLING 
KURT SCHINDLER 
NIKOLAI SOKOLOFF 
MAX STEINDEL 
ALBERT STOESSEL 
THOMPSON STONE 


ORCHESTRAS and BANDS 


CIVIC SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA & 
ORATORIO SOCIETY of San 
Diego 

CLEVELAND ORCHESTRA 

DETROIT SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 

LITTLE SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA, Kansas City, Mo. 

LOS ANGELES PHILHARMONIC 

PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA 

PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY OF 
NEW YORK 

UNITED STATES ARMY BAND 

PAUL WHITEMAN ORCHESTRA 


ENSEMBLES 


BRAHMS QUARTETTE (Vocal 
DUDLEY BUCK SINGERS , 
DAYTON WESTMINSTER CHOIR 
ELKINS PAYNE SINGERS (Vocal) 
ELSHUCO TRIO (String) 
ENGLISH SINGERS (Vocal) 
FLONZALEY QUARTET (String) 
HART HOUSE STRING 
QUARTET (String) 
INTERNATIONAL SINGERS (Vocal) 
HALE JOHNSON CHOIR 
DOROTHY JOHNSTONE-BASELER 
HARP ENSEMBLE 
KEDROFF QUARTET 
KING’S HENCHMAN OPERA 
COMPANY 
MARIANNE KNEISEL STRING 
QUARTET (String) 
LAWRENCE HARP QUINTETTE 
LENOX STRING QUARTET 
LETZ QUARTET (String) 
LONDON STRING QUARTET 
MALKIN TRIO (String) 
MUSICAL ART QUARTET (String) 
NEW YORK STRING QUARTET 
NORFLEET TRIO (String) 
PENN. GRAND OPERA COMPANY 
PRO ARTE STRING QUARTET 
THE REVELERS (Vocal) 
ROMAN POLIPHONIC SOCIETY 
(Choir) 
RUSSIAN SYMPHONIC CHOIR 
SALZEDO HARP ENSEMBLE 
SAN CARLO OPERA COMPANY 
SITTIG TRIO (String) 
STRINGWOOD ENSEMBLE 
TOLLEFSEN TRIO (String) 
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Quartet Concerts 


Win Approbation 


Hartrorp, Conn., April 4—The Mari- 
anne Kneisel String Quartet played at a 
meeting of the Hartford Wioman’s Club on 
the afternoon of March 19. With Miss 
Kneisel were Elizabeth Worth, Lillian 
Fuchs and Phyllis Kreuter. 

The New York String Quartet gave the 
last of a series of four concerts under the 
auspices of the Roberts Foundation for 
String Music in the Broad Street Auditor- 
ium on March 13. The Quartet is com- 
posed of Ottokar Cadek, Jaraslov Siskovsky, 
Ludvik Schwab and Bedrick Vaska. 

The regular meeting of the Aab Reper- 
toire Club was held in the Aab studios. A 
feature was the presentation of an attrac- 
tive program by the MacDowell Trio, con- 
sisting of Mabel Collins, soprano; Teressa 
Carroll, mezo-soprano, and Irene Lejong- 
quist, contralto. The first half of the pro- 
gram was devoted to works by MacDowell. 

A recital of modern music was held on a 
recent afternoon in the Morgan Memorial 
under the auspices of the Hartford School 
of Music. Those who appeared were Maud 
Hurst Blanchard, pianist; Robert Craik, 
singer, and Mary Cooper, violinist. 

The Hartford School of Music gave a 
student recital on March 21 in the Hart- 
ford Woman’s Club. 

Piano pupils of Robert H. Prutting pre- 
sented a recital of classic music in the First 
Methodist Church Chapel recently. 

W. E. Castetow. 





Bach Choir On Special Program 


The Bach Choir will assist in the final 
chorale of the program to be played by 
J. Fred. Wolle on the organ in Packer 
Memorial Church, Lehigh University, Beth- 
lehem, Pa., on Sunday afternoon, April 15. 
On this occasion the “Art of Fugue” by 
John Sebastian Bach, will receive its first 
complete American performance. The chor- 
ale has no connection with the “Art of 
Fugue.” Bach was stricken down in the 
midst of his work on this composition. Blind, 
lying on his death bed, he dictated to his 
son-in-law the chorale-prelude “When we 
are in the direst need.” He changed the 
text to “With this before Thy Throne I 
come.” 
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FANTED: A life story of Stuart 
Ross. Well, here goes for better or 
worse, richer or poorer, success or failure. 
Providence, R. [., claimed my first musi- 
cal effort; I howled loudly at my first view 
of the world. “He’s a singer,” said one. 
“He’s a sailor,” said another, and you all 
know how I turned out. 

When four years old, I smashed a key, 
batting the piano with a hammer. Dad then 
knew I was a pianist, and lessons began. 
Ten years later I pestered all my friends 
with tickets for my first recital. Black suit, 
high collar, short pant, scoldings, work, 
shattered nerves, and my career was started. 

New York beckoned on my _ twentieth 
birthday. Tears were shed, advises given, 
and a farewell party was enjoyed, as Mam- 
ma’s only darling was embarking to the 
wicked city. 

I was to startle it, crowd halls, make a 
furore, but alas! instead, I nearly starved 
for three years. Life was hard, but the 
hard schooling was invaluable, and after 
pestering managers till they hated to see 
me, one gave me a tour, to keep my face 
out of his office, and Eddy Brown took 
me on my first tour. A real thrill for any 
young man. 

Later I played a New York recital for 
Rudolph Larsen, louked in the audience, 
and saw a Beautiful Blonde, and although 
Anita Loos hadn’t written it, Gentlemen 
Preferred Blondes even then, so I man- 
aged to meet the B. B. and Cupid knocked 
us into wedlock with a well aimed arrow. 

Since then, I have risked my life as solo- 
ist and accompanist for innumerable Metro- 
politan Opera artistic temperaments, and 
now am on my sixth annual tour as soloist 
and accompanist with the “Caruso in Pet- 
ticoats,” Rosa Ponselle. 

May the interesting career continue! ! ! 





Is United Daughters President 


Datias, Tex., April 4—Cora E. Behr- 
ends, correspondent for Musicat AMERICA 
in Dallas, was elected state president of the 
United Daughters of 1812 here recently. 
At the mecting Mrs. Albert Smith sang, 
accompanied by Mrs. Phillip Jones. 





A Lire Srory I uat Continues 
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Ortmann Chosen 


as Peabody Head 


Bactrmore, April 4—Otto Ortmann has 
been appointed director of the Peabody Con- 
servatory of Music to succeed the late 
Harold Randolph. Mr. Ortmann has been 
acting director since last July, following 
Mr. Randolph’s death. 

Mr. Ortmann is an executive musician 
and a composer with long practical experi- 
ence. Richard Ortmann, his father, was for 
years the editor and music critic of a Ger- 
man newspaper in Baltimore, and his mother 
was a professional singer. The musical and 
academic education of Mr. Ortmann included 
courses in the Baltimore City College, John 
Hopkins University, and the Peabody Con- 
servatory of Music. 

In addition to orchestral composition and 
works for cello and piano, he has written 
books that are gaining recognition abroad 
as well as in this country. The first of 
these—“The Physical Basis of Piano Touch 
and Tone” is the outcome of psychological 
investigation and scientific observation. An- 
other book is called “The Physiological 
Mechanism of Piano Technique.” 

Franz C. BorNSCHEIN. 





Heifetz in Toledo 

Torepo, April 4.—An enthusiastic throng 
greeted Jascha Heifitz when he appeared 
in the last of the Rivoli series presented 
on Friday evenings by Grace Denton. His 
major offering was the Lalo “Symphony 
Espagnole”; shorter numbers included the 
Chaconne by Vitalli, his own arrangement 
of Ponce’s “Estrelitta”: Hartmann’s of 
Debussy’s “La Fille aux Chevaux de Lin,” 
the Chopin Nocturne in E Flat and Sara- 
sate’s Introduction and Tarantelle. Isidor 
Achron was the able accompanist. 

The Monday Musicale, presented Frances 
Hall, pianist, of New York in a delightful 
concert in the Art Museum on a Monday 
evening. Scarlatti, Mozart, Chopin and 
Debussy numbers gave the listeners much 
pleasure. Miss Hall is the first out of town 
artist the Monday Musicale has presented. 

Georgina Potts, musical director of the 
club, had charge of the program. Mrs. 
Arthur Tracy is the president. 








will conduct the 
Summer 
Master Class 
in Piano 
July 12th to 
September 6th, 1928 
at 
LA SCUOLA DEL 
CONCERTO— 
Master School of Music 


ROME, ITALY 


The catalog will be sent by 
Mr. L. E. Mesam, Secretary, 
4 East 10th Street, 

New York City. 


CINCINNATI CHICAGO 








MARIA CARRER 


WORLD-FAMOUS PIANIST 





BALDWIN PIANO COMPANY 


ST. LOUIS NEW YORK LOUISVILLE INDIANAPOLIS 


AS 


Mme. 
Carreras 


says of the 


PHaldwin 


“There is something particu- 
larly beautiful in the quality 
of tone of the Baldwin, a 
quality which corresponds 
entirely to my intentions and 
desires.” 


DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 
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HATEVER the difference in the 

economic systems of the United 
States and that of Soviet Russia, the inter- 
est of intellectual and musical . America 
continues unabated in every manifestation 
of contemporary Russian art. The mem- 
orable visits here of the Moscow Art 
Theatre and of its auxiliary and laboratory 
the Musical Studio, stand out as milestones 
in the past few years, significant for their 
revelation of the continued growth and deep- 
ening of that strange art, half Eastern, half 
Western, which so profoundly moved the 
Occidental world from the beginning of this 
century onward. 


Especially in the field of music has Russia 
given lavishly and brilliantly toward the 
esthetic enrichment of the world. The im- 
mortal “Five”’—Moussorgsky, Rimsky-Kor- 
sakoff, Cui, Balakirieff and Borodin, the 
forerunners Glinka and Dargomisjky, the 
eclectic Tschaikovsky (so beloved in our 
concert halls) and, more recently, Glazou- 
noff, Liadoff, Scriabin, Rachmaninoff and 
Stravinsky have indubitably demonstrated 
the glamorous and enchanting aspects of 
Russian music. 

In the new national accents of these com- 
posers we became aware of another side of 
the fanciful picture of the shaggy Russian 
bear. The monumental folk history and 
song of the Russian people transmitted 
themselves to us through the individual 
genius of Russia’s composers. The western 
world welcomed with open-hearted cor- 
diality this broad and valid stream of mu- 
sical beauty that flowed into its own great 
traditions. The capitals of Europe have 
resounded for half a century with the 
operas, the symphonic works, the incompar- 
able ballets of Muscovy. 

Then came the World War and in the 
cataqlysm that followed, intercourse be- 
tween Russia and her continental neighbors 
all but ceased. Since the termination of 
hostilities and the rehabilitation of Russia 
in her new guise, the dormant interest of 


wom By GEORGE MAYNARD 0000 





Naoum Blinder, Violinist, Whe Will 
Make His First Appearance in This 
Country in Carnegie Hall, April 10. 


Europe and America has re-awakened. 

Here in America however, we have been 
slower to recall the old spell that these 
Slavs once wrought over us. To remedy 
this, a group of representative and eminent 
Americans formed last year the Society for 
Cultural Relations with Russia (USSR) 
Fostering good will between the two largest 
countries on their respective hemispheres, 
the Society has arranged for the exchange 
of the best in contemporary American art 
and letters with that of the Neo Russian 
schools. 

In accordance with this policy it is giving 
under its auspices a concert for which it 
has secured the services of Naoum Blinder 
of the Moscow Conservatory who will give 
a violin recital in Carnegie Hall, April 10 
This will be Mr. Blinder’s first public ap- 
pearance in this country. Mr. Blinder who 
left Russia on tour last year has played, 


with superlative success, throughout Asia 
Minor, Palestine, Turkey. Siberia and 
Japan. In Angora he gave a recital before 


Kemal Pasha. While in Vladivostok on his 
Siberian tour Mr. Blinder met Felix War 


burg of New York. Mr. Warburg sug- 


apeire 
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gested that Mr. Blinder include the United 
States in his tour, and Mr. Blinder arrived 
several weeks ago. Like most Russians of 
the new generation Mr. Blinder is vastly 
interested in the American scene. 

Born in Eupatoria, Crimea, in 1891, he 
began his musical education at the Imperial 
Music School in Odessa where he gradu- 
ated at fifteen. After graduating he studied 
in Berlin and finished his training at the 
Royal Manchester Academy in England. 
Then began a period of touring. He vis- 
ited Scotland, Sweden, Norway, Paris and 
other European countries and cities. In 
1914 Mr. Blinder was appointed professor 
at the Imperial Conservatory in Odessa. 
From there he went to the Moscow Con- 
servatory in 1920 where he continues as 
professor. He has played with Oscar Fried 
(of recent memory), with Klemperer and 
Glazounoff. 

With the Persimfans in Moscow (the 
famous orchestra without a conductor) he 
has given almost all the principal concertos 
for his instrument. Mr. Blinder cannot 
speak too highly of this conductorless en- 
semble who play with the precision of one 
man and who have brought themselves by 
perseverance and an indomitable will to the 
first rank of the world’s symphonic organ- 
izations. 

“Starting without any support and aware 
of the long and pathfinding grind before 
them they have achieved the almost im- 
possible,” he said. “Perfect balance be- 
tween the various choirs, a homegeneity of 
attack and execution and a fine grasp of the 
spirit of every composition characterize the 
Persimfans. For example, they gave Bee- 
thoven’s Ninth Symphony without a _ con- 
ductor, gruelling chorus, solos, and all!” 

In Mr. Blinder’s opinion Russia is healthi- 
er musically than ever before. “Concerts 
are plentiful and of high artistic worth,” 
he went on. The opera and ballet are ex- 
ceedingly well attended and since the October 
revolution the Government has done every 
possible thing to bring music directly to 


Scholarships At Playhouse-in-the- 
Hills 


Four competitive scholarships, in violin, 
’cello, harp and piano, are offered by the 
Playhouse-in-the-Hills at Cummington, 
Mass., the contest to be held May 14 in 
New York. The faculty of this unusual 
colony where the living of the members is 
provided as well as instruction, includes: 
James Friskin, piano (Bruce Simonds is ab- 
sent for this season); Hugo Kortschak, 
violin; Emmeran Stoeber, ’cello; and en- 
semble; Katharine Frazier, harp, harmony 
and music appreciation; and solfege; Marie 
Milliette, voice; Gladys Wells, eurythmics ; 
and Frederick Jacobi, modern composition. 
This school is endorsed by Harold Bauer, 
Albert Spalding, Charles Loeffler, David 
Stanley Smith and William Churchill Ham- 
mond. 
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the people. The Musical Sector of the 
State Edition which is an official part of 
the Government’s cultural activities is the 
sole domestic publisher of music. It has 
made excellent technical progress in the 
printing of music, a field that was almost 
exclusively German prior to the revolu- 
tion. Radio broadcasting is done on a wide 
scale. The vast Soviet Unon comprising a 
sixth of the earth’s surface is connected 
with the main music centers by frequent 
radio concerts on nation wide hook ups. 
In every factory and workshop worker’s 
instrumental, choral, and operatic clubs are 
doing amazingly fine work, performing 
music of the better sort. 

“With the change in external conditions 
the feelings of the Russian people have ex- 
pressed themselves in a great desire for 
education and culture for which they now 
have unlimited opportunities. In  conse- 
quence many theatres are being built which 
in turn are used for concert purposes and 
it is a small town indeed in Soviet Russia 
that does not boast of an assembly hall 
adequate for the presentation of operatic 
performances and concerts.” 

The Concert Committee of the Society 
for Cultural Relations with Russia (USSR) 
which is sponsoring Mr. Blinder’s concert 
consists of Mrs. Otto Kahn, Mrs. Norman 
Hapgood, Mrs. William Spencer Murray, 
Felix Warburg, Dr. Stephen F. Duggan 
and Charles Burlingame. 














“The famous aria ‘Azael! 
Why didst thou forsake me?’ was sung with 
intense fervor by Janet Mabon.—Philadel- 
phia Star, March 2, 1928. 


“Miss Mabon sang beautifully the great 
air which opens the work and which is such 
f a favorite on the concert platform, and did 


JANET MABON 


Mezzo Soprano 


Azael! 


Oh! 


AMERICAN OPERA COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA CIVIC OPERA, WASHINGTON CIVIC OPERA 


finished portrayal 


“No review of the work of the principals 
would be complete without tribute to the 


Mabon, another of the many American 
singers in the cast.”—Washington, D. C., 
Post, December 6, 








of Frederick by Janet 


1927. 








“Janet Mabon did nice work.”—Wash- 


excellent work throughout.”—Philadel phia ington, D. C., News, December 6, 1927. 


Evening Ledger, March 2, 1928. 


“The three principals, the mother, father 
and son, were played by JANET MABON, 
Reinhold Schmidt and George Rasely. Their 
combined voices were pleasantly timbred 
and the general layout was delightfully re- 
ceived.”” — Philadelphia News, March 2, 
1928. 


“Janet Mabon was thoroughly adequate.” 
—Philadelphia Bulletin, March 2, 1928. 


“Janet Mabon, a singer new to Philadel- 
phia, or at least to Civic Opera audiences, 
made a striking picture of motherly solici- 
tude and sorrow.” — Philadelphia Inquirer, 
March 2, 1928. 





AVAILABLE FOR CONCERT 
AND OPERA IN EUROPE 


SEASON 1929-1930 
IN AMERICA 
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" | Cleveland Books 
lin, 
= | New Instruct 
; a MIGHIGAN STATE 
in ; 
+" CLEVELAND, April 4.—The catalogue of 
ond the Cleveland Institute of Music is off the 
mi press, giving information of the annual 

summer school session, to be held from of 
ak, 
pon June 20 to August 1. MS tais 
aa § Pri gre oe —_ .* ee by 
= Arthur sser, Andre de ibaupierre, 
ee Victor de Gomez, Marcel Salzinger and ATA. Ww 
mit Ward Lewis, all members of the faculty of 
on the regular winter session, includes three 
a new members: Henry F. Anderson, director 
in of organ; and Griffith J. Jones and J. Leon 

Ruddick, in the public school music depart- 

ment, supervised by Russell V. Morgan. 
2 Of major importance is the announce- i 
the mnt of two new courses; in the interpreta- 
of tion and conducting of choral literature and Offe A 7 1 ‘4 
the in the interpretation and conducting of in- 
has strumental literature. 7 : , 
the Daily voice study and daily and ee — — ty -_ Faust in Ss ° / ee 
10st opera and répertoire classes are offere the Opera Sc erformance. ' I QO 7 A 
ylu- with Mr. Solhieer. baritone. Master XCCp L0Na pportum 1@S5 
ride classes in répertoire and program building jn the famous Gounod opera. Jean Webster 
za are to be held twice a week with Mr. Loesser, [risman will sing the réle of Marguerite. for 
‘ted pianist. Mr. Ribaupierre, violinist, and Mr. 
ma de Gomez, ‘cellist. Rubenstein Plays Brahms 
Ips. : 
er’s Pedagogy Classes Beryl Rubinstein played a Brahms pro- Advanced Study 
are Special pedagogy classes will repeat the 8tam Wednesday morning, March 28, in the 
ing work carried on in the regular winter ses- Series of lectures and recitals comprising the 
| sion, offering teachers laboratory methods Comparative Arts Course being presented 
ons and practical experience.. The courses are at the Cleveland Institute of Music. 
ex- conducted by Marie Martin and Dorothy Before Rubinstein opened his program 
for Price. Miss Martin will also teach theory With Intermezzo, op. 116, No. 4, he talked 
otal to children. Miss Price will give a course Of “what makes great music. His 
ase- of elementary piano instruction for children. performance of the five movements of 
rich A public school music supervisors course, Brahm’s Sonata in F minor was superb. It 
and offered by the Institute in conjunction with 5 also pleasant to hear this pianist play with . 
ssia the Cleveland School of Education and 4 Symphony orchestra a showy piece of the 
hall Western Reserve University, leads to a de- French school. Then the soloists and or- || 
atic gree of bachelor of education conferred by Chestra men are all good musicians | to- | 

the University. gether. When Rubinstein plays a piano 
iety Historical recitals are to be included again quintet of Beethoven's with his fellow art- | 
sR) among the summer events. ists at the Institute the listener feels amply 
cert satisfied. 
nan But when Rubinstein brings his power 
ray, as a pianist to the music of Brahms you 
gan know you are privileged to hear great || Lewis RICHARDS 

music played by a sincere man. Rubin- Har psichordist 
stein’s playing is quietly powerful. The : 





Capriccio, op. 76, No. 2, was a third num- 
ber on the program, played between the 
Intermezzo and the Sonata. 


Cleveland Club Events 

CLEVELAND, April 4.—The Fortnightly 
Musical Club presented one of the most 
notable concerts of its history in the garden 
court of the Cleveland Museum of Art. 
Mrs. Harry L. Goodbread, the club chair- 
man, was responsible for the selection of 
artists, and the general planning of the 
program was the work of Arthur Quimby, 
curator of music at the Museum. The fea- 
ture number was a cantata by Charles 
Martin Loeffler, “By Babylon’s Waters.” 
Eight women’s voices formed a four-part 
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chorus, for which a background of rich tone 
was secured by the use of organ, harp, two 
Jean Webster Erisman as Marguerite § Aytes and cello. 

in the Coming Opera School Production. Four solo numbers preceded the can- 
tata, all of churchly sentiment. The open- 
ing organ solo was played by Edgar Bow- 
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for the spring for its opera season will have 
its first production of the season, April 18, 
presented by the Opera School of the Cleve- 
land Institute of Music under the direction 
of Marcel Salzinger, the distinguished opera 
artist who heads the school voice depart- 
ment. The program of the single evening 
of opera which marks the first public ap- 
pearance of the opera school, will include 
scenes from “Faust,” “Pagliacci,” and “Ca- 
valleria Rusticana.” 

Formed last fall under the guidance of 
Salzinger, formerly director of his own 
opera company in Czecho-Slovakia, the 
school has followed the plan of the small 
European companies in which so many fam- 
ous foreign artists receive their first train- 
ing. Each lesson has been a miniature per- 
formance, or rehearsal of a performance, to 
give the voice students actual, practical 
operatic training; giving them a working 
knowledge of grand opera répertoire and a 
thorough knowledge of expression as re- 
gards attitude, movement and the technic 
of stage action. 

Salzinger brings to his direction the ex- 
perience of many years in the opera houses 
of Berlin, Dresden, Hamburg and Vienna 
under ‘such batons as Richard Strauss’s, 
Fritz Reiner and Franz Schalk. He acts as 
production manager in the Institute per- 
formance. Rudolf Scheuler, who is the 
musical director, was associated with Sal- 
singer in Europe. 

Morris Scott will take the réle of Faust 


man—who also furnished accompaniments 
for all the singers. An Agnus Dei by Bizet 
with organ, cello and harp accompaniment 
was sung with breadth of style and much 
beauty by Mrs. A. J. Erisman. “Pie Jesu” 
by Lili Boulanger was sung by Doris Howe. 
Two numbers for tenor voice, a church 
aria of the seventeenth century and “Panis 
Angelicus” by César Franck were sung by 
Cassius C. Chapel. 

At the home of Mrs. A. S. Ingalls the 
last meeting of the season in the course 
known as the Tuesday Afternoons of Music 
took place. The program was presented by 
the Cleveland Trio, including Andre de 
Ribaupierre, Victor de Gomez, and Beryl 
Rubinstein. The compositions played were 
a Mozart Trio in B Flat, three Nocturnes 
by Ernest Bloch and. Trio Op. 8 of 
Brahms. H. B. 


Heard in Long Beach 


Lonc Beacu, Cat., April 4—Charles 
Way, baritone, and Mabel Stewart, so- 
prano, pupils of L. D. Frey, and the Vir- 
ginia Hubbard Violin Quartet, appeared re- 
cently at the Chamber of Commerce. Flor- 
ence Kaiser White, soprano, and Lillian 
Chancer, pianist, were heard in the Pacific 
Coast Club. Lucille Farrell Noble and 
Otto K. Backus, pianists, appeared. Louise 
D’Artell, gave a lecture on “Co-relation of 
Color and Music” giving vocal and _in- 
strumental illustrations herself. 
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Chaliapin and Orchestra 
EODOR CHALIAPIN made his first 
appearance here as soloist with orchestra 

when he took part in the benefit concert 
given Mar. 27 in the Metropolitan Opera 
House. The concert was under the auspices 
of the New York City Committee of the 
American Society for the Control of Cancer 
and enlisted, besides the Russian bass, the 
Russian Cathedral Choir and the New York 
Symphony under the direction of Eugene 
Plotnikoff, friend and colleague of the sing- 
er. The New York Symphony under this 
virile and energetic leader, formerly of the 
Imperial Theater in Moscow, opened the 
program with Tchaikowsky’s “Manfred” 
Symphony based on Byron’s melancholy 
drama. The suit from “Night Before Christ- 
mas” by Rimsky-Korsakoff followed, where- 
in, during the latter part, the Russian 
Cathedral Choir was heard. Konchak’s air 
from “Prince Igor” and the Viking Song 
from “Sadko” brought the Russian bass 
before his eager and admiring audience who 
exchanged unstinted applause for evidences 
of his vocal magnificence. Messrs. Plot- 
nikoff and Chaliapin were felicitous co- 
workers, the result of years of experience 
together when Chaliapin sang in opera which 
Plotnikoff conducted. This event marked 
the last concert appearance of the Russian 
singer this season. 


During the intermission Dr. John C. A. 
Gerster, Chairman of the Cancer Society’s 
New York City Committee, spoke on the 
necessity of fighting cancer with knowl- 
edge, saying that from being eighth on the 
list of causes of death, cancer had now 
become second. The proceeds of the con- 
cert will be devoted entirely to this cause. 

On the otherwise wholly Russian pro- 
gram Liszt’s “Mephisto Waltz” was the con- 
cluding number. 

H. Hi. 





American Orchestral Society 


HE fifth concert of the season by The 

American Orchestral Society was given 
at Mecca Temple on Mar. 26. Josef 
Lhevinne lent particular interest to the con- 
cert by participating in a performance of the 
B Flat Minor Piano Concerto of Tchai- 
kovsky. The support accorded Mr. 
Lhevinne’s soloism, was good except in one 
section of the third movement, where an 
entrance was miscued. The Prelude and 
Love-Death from “Tristan und Isolde” was 
presented somewhat stiffly and lacking in 
color but technically adequate. Beethoven’s 
“Egmont” overture was very commendably 
rendered. The concert closed with the 
Polovtsian Dances from “Prince Igor.” The 
large audience present gave Mr. Lhevinne 
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Concerts and Opera in the Metropolis 


an ovation. Chalmers Clifton deserves great 
credit for the good work of the orchestra 
during the season. G. F. B. 





Barrére’s Last Concert 

i his customary manner of pleasantly dis- 

coursing with the audience anent the com- 
positions he has selected to interpret, George 
Barrére and his Little Symphony, gave the 
second and regrettably, the last concert for 
the New York season, at the Booth Theater 
on March 25. 

Kathleen Stewart, as assisting artist, play- 
ed Griffes’ Poem for Piano and Flute with 
Mr. Barrére. Perforce their interpretation 
of the Poem seemed perfect, while Mr. Bar- 
rére’s execution on his selected instrument 
was no less faultless. After the concert he 
played again, offering a delightful, though 
very short, picture of a delectable Pan in 
Debussy’s posthumously published “Syrinx,” 
played for the first time. 

Other new compositions were those by the 
talented young Negro composer, William 
Grant Still, under the title, “Log Cabin 
sallads.” These included “Long To’ds 
Night,” a realistic and colorful painting of 
crepuscular nature in the height of the sum- 
mer season; “Beneaf de Villers,’ a lament, 
both from verses by Paul L. Dunbar, and, 
“Miss Malindy,” with Southern airs deli- 
cately and tactfully interwoven in an address 
to a lady love. 

Mozart’s Symphony in D Major, No. 20, 
with its aristocratic air of lilting gaiety was 
probably played for the first time in New 
York, as Mr. Barrére discreetly inferred. 
Three Pieces by Chabrier included “Menuet 
Pompeux,” “Idylle,” and “Danse Village- 
oise,” together with Two Hungarian Dances 
by Brahms, completed the program with 
Mr. Barrére’s characteristic regard for light 


(Continued from page 7) 


of the others are merely names and some 
of them are already by way of being for- 
gotten even in Spain—Sodann Chapi, J. B. 
Pujol, Tomaso Breton, Rogelio de Villar. 
A Noguera, Vicente Arregiu. The Basques, 
Jesus Guridi, Norberto Almandoz and J. M. 
Uzandizaga, and the Catalonians, Enric 
Morera, Antoni Perez-Moya and Antoni 
Nicolau have had some of their work, choral 
arrangements of folksongs, made known here 
by Kurt Schindler. 


Lacking Tradition 


One’s experience with Mr. Arbos’s com- 
endium, in spite of his energetic and vivid 
performance of such of his native music 
as he played here, was not one to give us 
any notion that it was much of a con- 
tribution to the general modern output. For 
the most part, it tried as hard as it could 
to speak in the accents of the French, and 
when it didn’t do that, it fell back on the 
timeworn rhythmic and melodic speech of 
its ancient Moorish (Arabian) and Gypsy 
folk song. 

It struck us that the Spanish composer is 
in much the same case as the American. 
He has no musical tradition of his own, as 
have the French and the German and the 
Italian. Since the seventeenth century, he 
has by turns been Italian or German or 
French. Just now he is principally French, 
although some of the very youngest of the 
Spaniards are by way of turning cosmopolite. 
All he really has of his own is the change- 
less and monotonous Spanish folk song and 
dance, the endless seguidillas and sardanas 
and jotas and habaneras. 

Some of the Spaniards have found some 
solace in turning to the folksong of the 
northern provinces, untouched by the Moor- 
ish invasion—Asturia, Léon and Old Castile, 
Navarra and the Basque country of Vizcaya 
and Guipuzcoa; and others have sought out 
the diffident heritage of Iberian melody un- 
troubled by exotic influence. But when all 
is said and done, there is no modern Spanish 
art product in music that can take its place 
beside that of the French, the Germans, the 
Italians and the Russians. 

What Mr. Arbos played of Albeniz and 
Granados was the familiar and unimportant 
twice-told tale of Spanish folk rhythm and 
melody—the one a jota from Spanish 
Navarre called “Navarra” and the other the 
inevitable serenade, an intermezzo from 
“Goyescas.” 

There has been much talk about Espla but 
the piece on the programme under review 
was enough to lay most of it. This was a 
symphonic episode, “Don Quixote’s Knightly 
Vigil.” The Spaniard, one might suppose, 
knows no part of his literature except Cer- 


More Aout 


and shade and his necessity for bringing 
out all the beauty of a work. Waldteufel’s 
“Tout Paris,” brought the evening to a 
close on the rhythm of the waltz.—l. 


Leo Strokoff in Début 


EO STROKOFF, Russian violinist, 

made his American début Monday 
evening, March 26, at Carnegie Hall in a 
program which included a sonata by Vera- 
cini, three movements of Lalo’s “Symphonie 
Espagnole,” the Bach Chaconne and a group 
of shorter pieces to close with. 

Mr. Strokoff, it seems, has achieved con- 
siderable success in foreign parts where he 
has played rather extensively since the 
completion of his studies with Leopold Aur 
and Ysaye. However this may be, his play- 
ing fell somewhat short of distinction. 
His performance revealed shrill and wiry 
tone, uncertain intonation, and labored and 
montonous interpretations. Technically, he 
was always on solid ground. The audience 
was numerous and approving in applause 
Emanuel Bey played the accompaniments. 


Gdal Saleski 


N a discriminating program of unhack- 
I neyed ‘cello compositions, Gdal Saleski 
pleased a large audience at Steinway Hall, 
Monday evening, March 26. His sincerity 
and understanding impressed most favor- 
ably in a list that embraced the Cesar 
Franck Sonata, a Larghetto by Leo Res- 
pighi’s “Adagio con Varcazone,” “Frognert 
Mystique,” by Achron as well as minuet by 
himself and selections from Ravel, Cassado, 
Rachmannoff. 

Mr. Saleski has a tone of substantial and 


(Continued on page 25) 
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vantes; it is as though every second piece 
of French music should be based on an 
episode out of Rabelais or Moliere and seven 
out of every ten German compositions be 
based on Goethe. The Knight of the Rue- 
ful Countenance meets one at every turn in 
Spanish music. He is to be sure, a superb 
creation, but one may get too much of him 
and, besides, excessive decanting inevitably 
results in dilution. 

This “Don Quixote’s Vigil,” played by 
Mr. Arbos and, by every criterion, played 
with exceptional sympathy and _ brilliance, 
provides an excellent clue as to why other 
than Spanish conductors have let Espla so 
severely alone. For the music, elaborately 
scored and, as one of the youngsters wrote 
about something else at a Philharmonic 
children’s concert this winter, “full of per- 
cussion”—this music is merely an imitation 
of what Espla’s betters devised before he 
did. He is forty-two years old and there- 
fore about the same age as Igor Stravinsky 
and yet this is the first time any of his music 
has figured on an orchestral programme 
hereabouts. Conductors have doubtless con- 
cluded that it was to more purpose to play 
him in the original—Ravel and be done with 
it. 


Arbos Orchestration 


The momentary excitement of Mr. Arbés’s 
second concert lay not in Espla but in his 
performance of his own orchestration of the 
Albeniz “Navarra,” a piece out of the 
“Iberia” suite for piano; in the Granados 
intermezzo and in half of the familiar Haydn 
symphony in G Major, the Minuet and 
Rondo. Mr. Arbés turned himself loose on 
these and when he does that there is con- 
siderable to sit up about. Both the Spanish 
works had a rhythmic bite in them with the 
quality of a steel trap. They were, besides, 
sharply nuanced and when he got through 
with each of them, the audience came at him 
with a machine-gun salvo of applause. The 
minuet of the Haydn symphony glittered 
like a cut gem whilst the finale, taken at 
breakneck speed, proved to be one of the 
most astonishing virtuso performances of the 
season. 

The concert also held Mr. Jascha Heifetz, 
but not very comfortably. He was the im- 
perturbable check balance to all the excite- 
ment. He appeared in the Brahms violin 
concerto, poured out his great, big, tight 
tone, heavily bowed, and missed every ounce 
of sentiment in the music. Every time the 
orchestra’s violins repeated a phrase after 
him, the thing became an object lesson—un- 
heeded—in the way it should have been bit- 
ten into by the soloist. And the cadenza he 
introduced in the opening movement—an 
unfamiliar one to the writer—was garishly 
at odds with Brahms. j 
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IVHERE THE BEST IS CONE TOO GOOD 
What Hdward Johnson Has to Say About Recorded Music 


By PETER HUGH REED 


EELING that there was some- 

thing significant behind the fact 
that Edward Johnson’s name does not 
appear on present lists of record-mak- 
ers, this actor-singer was recently 
questioned on the subject. It seemed 
that any tenor whose opera repertoire 
is so diversified and whose concert 
programs show such excellent musi- 
cianship must surely exemplify an art 
which it is important to perpetuate in 
a form for frequent hearing in the 
homes of those people who get his pub- 
lic appearances with applause. 

“I tried recording once,” Mr. Johnson 
informed me, “I cannot say that it was ex- 
actly an unsuccessful endeavor; on the other 
hand I cannot say it was a huge suc- 
cess. You may know, I came in at the end 
of the old acoustical era, before the present 
superlative system of recording was in- 
vented. In those days results were not al- 
ways of the best. Some artists were not 
faithfully recorded. 

“Quite honestly, I feel I was one of those 
who suffered from a bad projection. One 
or two records, however, were fairly suc- 
cessful, as I recall them off hand, Canio’s 
lament from ‘Pagliacci,’ the tenor aria from 
‘The Girl of the Golden West,’ and ‘If With 
All your Hearts’ from ‘Elijah.’ In those 
days the consensus of opinion of the manu- 
facturers was that every artist had to sing 
popular music to satisfy his record audience. 


‘lypes of Mentality 


“Let me say rght here, that I do not dis- 
parage this type of music. It is just as 
hard to sing ‘and do well as some of the 
most difficult rdéles that I interpret. But 
isn’t it after all a question of types of men- 
tality? I never studied this type of music 
so naturally I feel out of my element when 
I have to do it. In order to project any- 
thing successfully one must be able to feel 
it first and then be able to think it. An 
artist must have spontaneity if his work is 
to succeed. If I may be permitted an honest 
observation of myself, I would say that my 
type of voice did not respond to the sort 
of spontaneity that the so-called popular 
ballad requires.” 

What Mr. Johnson says is undoubtedly 
true. An artist who interprets Pelléas and 
Roméo, and who sings Lohengrin and Par- 
sifal, the latter réle he created at La Scala 
under Serafin, who also sings modern French 
songs and German lieder in concert with 
sensitiveness and _ intelligence, must find 
himself out of his element in the so-called 
popular ballad. But are there not many, | 
wonder, who would like to hear some of 
“Pelléas and Méilisande” upon the discs, or 
“L’Amore dei tre Re.” With Mr. Johnson 
and Miss Bori singing the leading roles so 
superbly at the present time, surely a pro- 
jection of their art should be obtained. It 
certainly cannot be said that they are un- 
willing or unavailable. 


Analyzing the Song 


“It is not that people do not like the best 
in music,” Mr. Johnson said, “the fact is 
that some of it is unfamiliar to their ears. 
they must learn to analyze what they hear 
before they can truly enjoy it. Music is 
sound, and as sound should be analyzed. 
Recently I wrote a series of articles with 
Miss Gretchen Dick on this very point: To 
bring out our point it was questioned just 
how many people are able to analyze the 
sounds that make the complete noise of a 
railroad train. By analyzing I mean to be 
able to separate the rumbling, the rocking, 
the creaking, the song of the wheels, the 
vibration of the windows, the strain on the 
coupling and the sound of that sensation of 
increasing and diminishing speed in all the 
sections of the train. To do this, is to 
re-co-ordinate these sounds into an under- 
standing of the whole. It is to appreciate 
the miracle of the train. Apply this to 
music, and the same reaction will be ob- 
tained, new music will not be new music, it 
will be music that you understand.” 

Mr. Johnson is a very interesting talker, 
because he is primarily a thinker, and also 
somewhat of a philosopher. 

“Many people forget that music is an art 
completely belonging to the senses,” he 
earnestly informed me, “there is intellect un- 
doubtedly in music but first of all there is 
the sense effect, and unless the intellect is 


correlated with the sense development, the 
art produced is only musical intellect. How 
often you have heard someone remark that 
an artist has an intellectual background but 
his interpretations are cold and unsympa- 
thetic. That artist has forgotten that music 
is basically an art of the senses. 

“It is the day of the orchestra,” he con- 
tinued, “Look at the excellent output of 





Edward Johnson, Assiduously Studying His Scores. 


symphonic works that are recorded. They 
certainly reflect a musical progress which 
is amazing.” 


What the Public Wants 


“But,” I observed, “Don’t you think the 
public wants better music, music ‘reflecting 
progress from our intelligent singers?” 

“One would like to believe it. Certainly 
it should be true, it does not seem possible 
that there could be progress in one field and 
retrogression in another,” Mr. Johnson spoke 
convincingly. “An artist’s level is obviously 
what the public demands of him, in other 
words what they really come to hear him 
sing. What I cannot understand is the 
fallacious idea that what appeals to a visible 
audience does not appeal to an invisible au- 
dience also. Apparently an artist must be 
false to himself if projecting his art through 
a phonograph, which in view of the fact 
that the recorded work will go down to pos- 
terity, means that one’s art will be badly 
misjudged by succeeding generations,” 

“To illustrate, if the public in the opera 
house applaud my performance of Pelléas, 
why shouldn’t the people interested in re- 
corded music applaud my performance of 
part of the same role on the discs? 
Shouldn’t music in the home be as fine as 
music in public? After all, an artist couldn’t 
ask for greater mental stimulation or happi- 
ness than to know that he was bringing the 
best into the homes of his admirers. Why 
wouldn’t people care to have me record some 
of the modern French and English songs, or 
the German lieder which I present in public, 
and which they heartily applaud?” 

And the present writer asks the same 
question. Such song as Schubert’s “Der Bilt,” 
“Ungeduld” ; Wolf’s “Gebet,” “Auf ein altes 
Bilt”; Marx’ “Waldseligkeit”; “Strauss’ 
“Cacile’; Fauré’s “Automne”; Debussy’s 
“Jet d’eau,” and Hiie’s “Le Passant,” are 
not recorded in this country at all and yet 
they have great appeal, and Mr. Johnson 
sings them with fine artistry. 

“Perhaps,” I ventured to say, “It is the 
appelation of ‘modern music’ which people 
dislike.” 

A Way to Like Modern Music 


“When I hear people talk about modern 
music, I think how utterly absurd and mis- 
leading that word ‘modern’ is,” he answered. 
“It might be termed new or recent music. 
Undoubtedly such music does not always 
please at first, that is because we are un- 
accustomed to its intended analogy of sound. 
Some people say it is ugly, grotesque, and 
lacking in that first essential of art—beauty. 

“That takes me back to the train. I have 
known people who loved the song of the 
train. Why? Because it was fulfilling a defi- 
nite purpose. That is the thing we want to 
get after, purpose. Does a composer fulfill his 
intended purpose after one has become at- 
tuned to his new, or so-called modernism? 
_ “When one has reached this understand- 
ing, there is no newness or modernism, the 
thing is understood and all idea of complexi- 


ties is forgotten. I can hear someone ask, 
how do most of us accomplish that? By 
repetitive auditions (a thing that recorded 
music could give best), a friendly spirit, 
and a critical vein held in abeyance. Also 
by familiarizing oneself with the composer’s 
intentions. It will be found that in a short 
time, that which was unacceptable, grotesque, 
and strange, had suddenly become acceptable, 
beautiful and no 
longer unfamiliar. 
In a short time it 
may even seem al- 
most out of date, 
simply because we 
have absorbed it 


completely. Peo- 
ple’s limitations are 
largely self - im- 


posed.” 

This reflects sag- 
acious thought upon 
Mr. Johnson’s part. 
Undoubted'y many 
fine singers are 
going to be mis- 
judged trom an ar- 
tistic standpoint 
when one glanccs 
over their lists of 
recorded what-nots. 
They seem to for- 
get that there is 
more than one au- 
dience to satisfy. 
The writer could 
not resist asking Mr. Johnson, who once ex- 
changed compliments with Mr. McCormack 
relative to who was the greatest tenor of 
today, how he thought that fine artist felt 
about the “better music” idea. 

“John is without doubt in my opinion, one 
of the finest Beethoven and Mozart singers 
of today. He would do a whole program 


of Schubert, Brahms, or Hugo Wolf, if 
the people wanted it,” he unhesitatingly 
answered, “and the same thing applies to 
his recording, of this I am certain. But 
John McCormack is somewhat of a law unto ° 
himself. It’s a rather unfair question. You 
see, John has a wide audience part of which 
I am certain want the popular things which 
he does so well, and the rest want his more 
serious things. If the latter proved to be 
the greater I am sure John, like any other 
singer, would give them all the finest music 
that they could possibly ask for. As it is, 
he is making the others happy.” 

The question of what people want seems 
to be largely decided by someone else besides 
the people. From the correspondence I re- 
ceive in connection with our recorded music 
department and its close relation to the 
home, I believe people are ready to receive 
and support the very bst. Maybe some of 
“gaa would care to say what they 
think ! 








Opens New York Studio 


J. Austin Springer recently opened a 
studio in Steinway Hall, New York, where 
he plans to spend one day a week teaching, 
coming from Albany, which is his residence. 
Mr. Springer, who was a pupil of the late 
Dr. William Mason and later studied under 
Harold Bauer, is the director of the Mason 
Piano School in Albany, where pianists and 
organists are trained. The School is now 
in its twenty-ninth season. Among its hon- 
orary patrons are Harold Bauer, Ernest 
Bloch, Clarence Eddy and James H. Rogers. 
On the occasion of the school’s twenty-fifth 
anniversary in 1924, Mr. Bauer, who first 
became interested in the School in 1918, 
was the guest of honor at a reception and 
dinner in the Colony Plaza, Albany. Mr. 
Springer is also organist and director of 
music in Westminster Presbyterian Church 
and Temple Beth Emeth of Albany. 
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The following gained by the “Fountains 
of Rome,” “Pines of Rome,” “Dramatic” 
Symphony and “Sleeping Beauty” experi- 
enced fresh delight in hearing the first 
British performance of “Four Orchestral 
Impressions” by Respighi, played at the 
last National Symphony concert in Queen’s 
Hall. 

Sub-titled “Church Windows,” this music 
‘transmutes the tints and moods of varied 
religious designs into tonal terms. It has 
the composer’s mastery of subtle and im- 
pressive orchestral color; but its range of 
moods is more limited by its poetic subject 
than in other works heard previously. It 
is nevertheless music truly in the spirit 
of naive Italian religious feeling, such as 
gave us the lovely medieval ecclesiastic 
paintings, windows and architectural fan- 
tasy. It forms a chromatic counter part 
to the austere sculpture of Malipiero’s ex- 
quisitely simplified “St. Francis of Assisi.” 





Otto Resphigi, the First Performance 
of Whose Works Were Lately Given in 
London. 


Yet another Respighi first British per- 
formance came with Orea Pernel’s violin 
recital in Wigmore Hall, when the lovely 
and somber “Poema Autunnale” was heard. 
With a chamber orchestral accompaniment 
conducted by Malcolm Sargent, another 
work featured at this concert was Vaughan 
Williams’ “The Lark Ascending,” one of 
the few works wherein the composer so 
far forgets his English assimilated conven- 
tions as to be lyrically joyous in a truly 
Cymric idiom true to his racial Welsh de- 
rivation. 

British Compositions 


Bach 
conducted by 


At a rather dull concert of the 
Society, very inadequately 
Vaughan Williams, who lacks greatly in 
the directive department, were heard a 
quite unindividual Double Fugue by Robin 
Milford, who is fortunate in having the 
backing of his father, Humphrey Milford, 
of the Oxford University Press, to give 
weight to his musical pretension by a large 
number of musical publications which fall 
still-born from that doughty but indiscrimi- 
nate Press—together with the Bach Can- 


tata No. 32, “Dearest Jesu,” sung in the 
now approvedly arid English manner by 
Dorothy Silk and Harold Williams, and 
an immature concerto by Finzi, with Sybil 
Eaton as soloist. The Bach work was 
wretchedly conducted—indeed, merely time- 
beaten and then at variance with context 
at times. 

The best of the evening came when 
Vaughan Williams tackled his own “Sea” 
Symphony. Here, amid much music of 
majesty, come also turgid passages, point- 
less and dull and many moments of sheer 
derivativeness, especially from the idiom of 
Ravel, inflated as the French musician 
would never permit that idiom to be. Other 
moments adhere to English convention—of 
quite Victorian order—typically English 
not because they are particularly anything, 
but because they are not particularly any- 
thing else. 

Women’s Symphony 


The British Women’s Symphony Or- 
chestra, under Malcolm Sargent, has given 
us an interesting, though not too individual 
Prelude, Aria and Tarentella by William 
Fenney and alongside the kespghi “im- 
pression” we had Frank Bridge’s Suite “The 
Sea,” a colorful though rather monotonous 
work. 

A chamber concert of compositions by 
Dame Ethel Smyth gave us some charming 
“French Tunes” from the comic operatta 
“Entente Cordiale,” arranged for flute, vio- 
lin (or oboe) and piano; the Benedictus 
from the Mass in D; the Sonata in A 
Minor (which the composer’s program 
notes could not resist as citing, in typical 
plaint, as being the only public performance 
in a space of forty years, which may be its 
own implicit criticism or not); and some 
new and old songs. Uneven in style and 
certainly not work of world dominating 
inspiration, the program yet had pleasing 
and moving moments and was excellently 
interpreted by Adila Fachiri, violin; Ber- 
tram Harrison, piano; Fransella, flute; 
Helen Gaskell, oboe. 

A ’cello arrangement of an Erse air, “The 


Lament of Fanaid Grove,” by Herbert 
Hughes, proved a delightful feature of 


Raya Garbousova’s recital, which also in- 
cluded one Bach and pieces by Breval and 
Senaille, excellently played. Herbert How- 
ell’s Rhapsody Quintet, for clarinet and 
strings, featured alongside the Janacék 
Concertino at a Cooper chamber concert. 
Warlock’s Sernade, together with a Purcell 
Suite, featured beside old-world music by 
Locatelli Concerto Grosso) and Mozart's 
“Eine Kleine Nachtmusik” at the Cooper 
chamber concert directed by Barbirolli. A 
“Mosaic in Ten Pieces,” well-knit, but more 
suggestive of the age of antimacassars than 
that of basilica architecture, by Richard 
Walthew, was a feature of the Craxton- 
Tertis recital at Kensington Town Hall. 


Holst’s “Egdon Heath” 


Under Vaclav Talich, the Royal Phil- 
harmonic Society has given the first per- 
formance of “Egdon Heath” by Holst, an- 
other of the now rather over-done pseudo 
folk-idiomatic type of self-consciously Eng- 
lish school productions and which suggest, 
on what authority is unknowable, that the 
country bucolics only sing in the medieval 
modes and that all English landscapes have 
the character of Anglican stained-glass 
windows. 

Granville Bantock’s “In the Far West” 
suite, souvenir of his American tour, which 
incorporates thematically “Down by the 
Swanee River” and “Yankee Doodle,” 
figured at the Erhardt String Orchestra 
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concert alongside the rather trite English 
Suite of that other de-localised Celt, the 
late Hubert Parry. Other items were a 
trivial Petite Suite by Ole Olsen and a 
charming Nocturne by Dvorak. Bantock’s 
music has been the one touch of real in- 
spiration to the dreary and turgidly aesthetic- 
ised production of “Judith of Israel” by 
Sybil Thorndyke at the Strand Treatre, a 
production which seemingly assumes that 
aesthetic emotions are born and always 
walk in flat-footed goloshes and speak in 
voices soaked with London November fog. 


A Lovely Work 


The Kensington Chamber Society re- 
vived a lovely British work by a prematurely 
cut-off talent, the late George Butterworth, 
killed in the war—the exquisite choral ar- 
rangement of “Banks of Green Willow.” 

The Oriana Madrigal Society, in Kings- 
way Hall, took the unusual course of giv- 
ing a program of works taken from or 
based on Northumbrian, Cumbrian and 
Border Scots folk-sources, the main ar- 
rangements being by W. G. Whittaker, who 
has already given us the stark Northum- 
brian idiom in his majestic arrangement 
of “The Lykewake Dirge” heard here some 
time ago, and by Jeffrey Marks. A feature 
of the concert was the Northumbrian pipe- 
playing, in folk-airs, of Tom Clough, a 
famous player of the North. These lovely 
airs—“Buy Broom Buzzems,” “Bonny at 
Morn,” and “Ca’ Hawkie,” deserve wider 
renown. Kennedy Scott conducted with his 
customary insight, the soloists being Ena 
Mitchell and Ernest Potts. 


Hungarian Music 


Szigeti, notable soloist at a National 
Symphony concert, imbued with electric 
brilliance and temperamental fire, reverted 
to his native idiom in his arrangement of 
Bartok’s Hungarian Folk-Dances at a 
Cooper chamber concert. With this com- 
pelling number he grouped the Ravel So- 
nata, a Bach Sonata and the Tartini Sonata 
in A, 
Yet more Hungarian music was heard at 
the Grotrian Hall recital of Tibér Szat- 
mari, Hungarian pianist. 


The program 





Wanda Landowska, the Clavecinist. 


presented Takac’s arrangement of the diffi- 
cult Vivaldi Concerto in A Minor; an en- 
trancing rendition of a Debussy prelude; 
a masterly reading of the Schumann F 
Sharp Minor Sonata; the Hungarian works, 
“Chansons popularies” by Kodaly and Bar- 
tok’s “Evening in the Country” and “Chil- 
dren’s Pieces” and a first British perform- 
ance of Ernest Toch’s admirable and stimu- 


latingly rhythmic piece, “The Juggler,” 
rendered with scintillating technic. 
Beatrice Harrison, in Wigmore Hall, 


featured the Kodaly Sonata for ’cello, to- 
gether with a new and imaginative Sonata 
by Manlio di Verodi. Both works, despite 
the bodily gyrations of the performer, im- 
pressed by intrinsic musical merit. 
France to the Fore 
Honegger apart, young France has had 
its showing with the String Quartet of Ger- 
maine Tailleferre, heard at the Entente 
Quartet’s concert in Aeolian Hall. It is 
4 work in the composer’s more gracious 
vein and plainly reveals the influence of 
her master, Ravel. It has, however, its 
own distinctive, almost athletic grace and 
a freshness of idiom which we have come 
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to look for from this girl composer, who 
herself can turn from skilful piano-play- 
ing to billiards or tennis with equal verve 
and pep. 

The joint recital of Panzera and Mlle. 
Baillot gave us some well-sung songs of 
Fauré and Duparc and masterly, spirited 
and subtle renditions of Debussy’s Min- 
strels” and Sarabande and Toccata, with 
works by Ravel and De Falla by Baillot, a 
pianist in whom young vitality combines 
with sensitive insight and mature technic. 

The feature of the London Choral So- 
ciety was “The Beatitudes” of Franck. 
While there is much meditative and mystical 
beauty in the solo writing, one cannot but 
dismiss a large part of the choral music 
here as trite, uninspired “chapel-master” fab- 
rication. Nor is the orchestral conception, 
particularly original or inspired. The work 
was, considering its nature, well performed, 
though marred by Hubert Eisdell’s sugary 
sentimentality in a solo réle. Poulenc’s 
“Bestiaire” and songs by Auric and Milhaud 
have been finely featured by Mme. Croiza. 


From America 


Victor Benham, returned, in Wigmore 
Hall reinaugurated the grand manner of 
pianism. His Bach Toccata was a massive 
performance conceived in monumental style ; 
his Fourth Ballade of Chopin had a full 
spirited drama as well as lyricism; his ren- 
dition of the Nocturne Op. 62, No. 1 was 
a dream of delicacy. The one flaw proved 
his tendency to attempt too disjointed con- 
trasts in other works. 

The Fiske Singers have again brought us 
their répertoire of Negro airs and spiritu- 
als. Their bass is phenomenal. Their sub- 
tlety of nuance in such things as “In that-a 
morn,” “The Old Ark,” and “Going Home” 
touches high levels of artistry. 

Returned from America, Beecham brought 
new-old beauties at the concert of operatic 
music in Albert Hall. Though so ill that 
he had to depute the conducting of the vocal 
items to the orchestral concert-master, he 
yet pluckily rendered delightful overtures 
of Boccherini and Paisiello and the wholly 


fascinating pantomime from Grétry’s “Ze 
mire and Azor,” together with Berlioz’s 
stirring “Chasse Royal.” A fine lead to 


those hampered by conventions, which yet 
proved how much stereotyped herdminded- 
ness deprives us of, even in music of periods 
recognisedly classic. It is time that some- 
one commenced to give elementary historic 
musical education to our concert-program 
makers. Beecham has taken a fine initia- 
tive this way. 


Old-W orld 


Yet another to reveal old-world beauties 
is Landowska, whose Wigmore Hall re- 
cital included one of the first essays in 
“program music,” the “David and Goliath” 
Sonata of Kuhnau, alongside wholly charm- 
ing works by Pachelbel, Rameau, Scarlatti, 
Bach and Mozart. Perhaps orchestral pro- 
gram-makers may follow this exquisite 
clavecinist and allow us occasionally to 
hear the naive early picturesque creations 
of old Von Dittersdorf and his like before 
thundering the tonal photography of Richard 
Strauss insistently at us like an articulate 


film. 


Beauties 





Stresemann Writes Andante 
Bertin, March 23.—It is announced that 
an Andante for two violins, viola, alto, ten- 
ors, ‘cello and piano, written by Wolfgang 
Stresemann, son of the German Foreign 
Minister, will be performed in New York. 


Respighi Plans Capri School 

Napies, March 24.—-A music school for 
foreigners, to be established on the Island 
of Capri, is the project of Ottorino Res- 
pighi, who expects to hold classes on his 
country estate there situated. 
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(Continued from page 8) 

the first impression that he is a pianist of 
high rank; a musician down to the very 
finger tips. These finger tips guided by an 
artistic heart and mind fashioned superb 
renditions of Mendelssohn’s “Rondo Capric- 
cioso” (Op. 14) and the “Polonaise Bril- 
liante” in E flat of Chopin. Of equal in- 
terest were the recordings of Scriabine’s 
Etude in E Flat (Op. 8 No. 10) and 
Chopin’s Etude in F Major. 


Kolster Hour (WOR and CBS March 
28). Quite a musically substantial series 
is the one sponsored by the Kolster Com- 
pany and broadcast over this station’s net- 
work on Wednesday evenings. The feature 
employs the services of a symphony or- 
chestra, instrumental soloists and a complete 
array of singers ranging from soprano to 
bass. And if there is any “quarteting” to 
be done a male ensemble or a mixed four- 
some are present to do ample justice to this 
diverting and popular form of radio enter- 
tainment. 

Evidently the impresarios have deemed it 
wise to paraphrase an axiom of one Will 
Shakespeare. They seem to be of the opinion 
that brevity is the soul of music as well as 
wit, if one can judge by the general con- 
struction of the Kolster programs. The 
numbers mostly presented require no pro- 
tracted attention on the part of broadcast 
addicts and the scene and mood are changed 
frequently during the hour the feature is on 
the air. There are certain degrees of value 
in this procedure although a longer work 
offered occasionally might also entice those 
listeners who are not averse to lending 
cerebral as well as aural attention to music. 

The orchestra parted the curtains of this 
broadcast with a neat presentation of the 
overture to Thomas’ “Raymond” and further 
embellished the work with a tone of sonority 
and depth. Following in orderly array the 
male quartet dealt nicely with Schubert’s 
“Hark, Hark the Lark,” the flutist rendered 
singingly the familiar “Melody” from 
Gluck’s “Orpheus” and the tenor sang “Ro- 
mance” by Debussy. Other works were of- 
fered by the baritone and contralto, whose 
names together with the other workers 
would have been chronicled here had they 
been broadcast. 


Wagner Program, U. S. Marine Band 
(WJZ and Blue Network). The brass band 
has often essayed (and with much success) 
the delineation, of music usually reserved for 
the symphony orchestra. The results while 
not achieving the perfection attained by the 
latter have not been disappointing and those 
familiar with such organizations as_ the 
Goldman Band, and the U. S. Marine and 
Army outfits, to mention but a few, can 
testify to the band’s adaptability to sym- 
phonic and operatic music. There is no 
gainsaying that one misses the sensuous 
beauty of the strings, but notwithstanding 
their absence there is still much value in 
symphonic music rendered by a brass band. 

An organization which is a regular fea- 
ture of the Blue Network on Thursday eve- 
nings and which partly furnished the in- 
centive for the above paragraph is the band 
of the U. S. Marine Corps. Composed of 
men who are as well drilled with the cornet 
and tuba as they are with the rifle, it is a 
musical unit. worthy of the attention of 
music lovers. That it can turn a neat hand 
to the works of Wagner was manifest in 
this broadcast when the “Ride of the Val- 
kyries” from “Die Walkure” and the Pre- 
lude to “Die Meistersingers” furnished out- 
standing interest in an excellent program. 
The rendition of the former stirringly de- 
picted the flying steeds on the journey over 
the clouds to Valhalla but the prelude would 
have been more effective had it been ex- 
ecuted with more regard for tempo and 
nuance. An instrumental solo of the Eve- 
ning Star aria from “Tannhauser” was note- 
worthy only for the general excellence of 
the accompaniment. 





International Singers (Maxwell Hour, 
WJZ and Blue Network, March 8) It was 
refreshing to hear once again an “old fash- 
ioned” male quartet. What with the 
modern do-de-o-do prattlers and the ad lib 
improvisers of meaningless chromatic caden- 
vas it is rarely indeed that one hears a quar- 
tet the members of which adhere strictly to 
part arrangements. Such an old fashioned 
ensemble (which in reality is an artistic one) 
is that composed of the International Sing- 
ers 

Individually the singers possess fine voices 
and collectively the make for a well balanced 
ensemble. And their work in “Drink To Me 
Only With Thine Eyes,” “Sweetly Flows 
the Breath of Spring” (an English mad- 
rigal) and a number by Bach contained 


ample testimony of the careful preparation 
devoted to them. Particularly was the Bach 
number well done. Not the least meritorious 
asset was the tidy enunciation which the 
quartet wedded to its singing thereby add- 
ing completeness and finish to its work. 

The Maxwell Orchestra, which is now 
somewhat of a radio institution, rounded out 
an exceptional presentation with an Aubade 
by Massenet, Glinka’s overture to “A Life 
For the Czar,” and the Gavotte in G Minor 
by Bach. 

Keystone Duo and Balladeers (WJZ and 
WBAL, March 10). A sustaining feature 
of the Blue Network which has wended 
a meritorious way for the past two seasons 
is the Keystone Duo. Appearing on Satur- 
day nights in programs of semi-classical 
interest, it has provided many a half hour of 
capably executed vocal selections. Steele 
Jamison’s exceptional tenor voice is admir- 
ably suited for coupling with the rounded 
baritone of Darl Bethmann, which makes 
for happy blending in concerted numbers. 
And as soloists both men go about their 
work with true artistic competence. 

The duo is ably supported by the Bal- 
ladeers, an instrumental group of six mem- 
bers, who also take their turn interspersing 
instrumental interludes among the vocalists’ 
efforts. In this program Mr. Jamison ad- 
mirably delineated “Log Cabin of Dreams,” 
the baritone sang mellifulously “A Night 
Like This” and both won laurels with har- 
monized numbers. 


Late Records 


(Continued from page 5) 

not. The spirit of neither Mérimée’s hero- 
ine or Bizet’s prima donna is projected; it 
is an unconvincing Carmen in these selec- 
tions. In the Habanera one has the feeling 
that a young church singer with a pretty 
voice and some talent was giving a per- 
formance of this réle for the Ladies’ Guild. 
The aria at the opening of the second act 
lacks the élan of a Calvé or a Farrar. The 
most artistic singing of the Habanera ever 
recorded is the disc that Jeanne Gerville- 
Réache sang, (No. 88278). Her voice, 
which was undoubtedly one of the greatest 
contraltos of her time, is unforgettable. 
Her rare artistry has been on a number of 
discs, had I more space I would enumerate 
some of the records that she made, which 
are very worthwhile. 

Onegin’s voice seems to have gained in 
opulence with her Victor début, which 
proves what fine recording can do; but her 
singing of the “Prophéte” aria displays a 
tendency to sharping, and again in the 
Gluck’s aria the same fault is noticeable. 
On the other hand, her interpretations are 
well received. 


“Orpheus in Hades, Overture, Offen- 


bach; Victor Symphony Orchestra. (No. 
35881.) 
Moment Musicale; and “Rosamunde,” 


Ballet Music, Schubert; Leopold Stokow- 
ski and Philadelphia Orchestra. (No. 1312.) 
(Victor Discs.) 

The Offenbach Overture presents another 
fine reading of a standard work by the ex- 
cellent Victor Symphony Orchestra. 

Stokowski offers two Schubert’ favorites 
this month. The “Rosamunde,” Ballet No. 
2 in G, and an orchestral version of the 
familiar Moment Musicale, transcribed by 
oo It is certainly a melodious little 
disc. 





Chaminade Club Musicale 

Provipence, R. I., April 4—An_ovt- 
standing event of the spring season was the 
annual spring luncheon and musicale of the 
Chaminade Club, of which Mrs. George H. 
Lomas is the president. Mrs. George Hail 
was one of its founders and is a loyal sup- 
porter. The event was staged in the Provi- 
dence Plantations Club on March 15, and 
Mrs. Edgar Stillman Kelley, president of 
the National Federation of Music Clubs. 
was the honor guest. Other guests were 
Mrs. Caesar Misch, president of the Rhode 
Island State Federation of Music Clubs 
and Mrs. Hail, president of the Plymouth, 
Mass., district of the National Federation. 
The musical program was given by James 
Houghton, baritone and Hazel Hallett pi- 
anist, both of Boston, and Robert Doelner, 
violinist of New Haven. The first two 
were national winners of the National Fed- 
eration of Music Clubs convention in Chi- 
cago last June. Mr. Doelner was the Con- 
necticut winner of the Plymouth district. 

He was accompanied by Burdette Hawley 
at the piano. N. B. P. 
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which it won, The composer spent the prize 
money on a Paris trip, the then and now 
Spanish preference for foreign music mak- 
ing the performance of his prize score in 
his homeland unlikely. 

In Paris de Falla submitted his work to 
Paul Dukas and it was the author of 
“Ariane et Barbe-Bleue” who used all his 
personal influence to force production of the 
unknown Spaniard’s first opus. Like Albeniz 
before him and like his elder literary con- 
temporary, Ibanez, de Falla has been, in 
Paris, an exile from the homeland that has 
this alternative to offer its men of genius— 
jail or the poorhouse. 

From the quoted words above you deduce 
the man: de Falla’s music derives from two 
sources, neither musical, i.¢., literature and 
painting. Music is still the little brother of 
the elder arts in Spain, Albeniz and Grana- 
dos, too, were composers to literary pat- 
terns. 

Not yet with de Falla has his country’s 
music gotten away from those visual ex- 
citements in which the whole literature has 
its origin. “A Night in Seville’—“Nights 
in a Spanish Garden”—‘“The Three-Cor- 
nered Hat’—‘“Cordova’—these are the work 
titles of men who hear with their eyes. 

There is still an emphatic doubt that the 
modern Spaniards are musicians at all— 
rather than painters in sound. 

When you have heard Vallin you will not 
care to listen to any other experiment with 
those guttural appogiatura and excursions 
into the chest voice which are characteristic 
of Spanish music. In her throat the opaque 
and troubled melody of the Spaniards be- 
comes suddenly and miraculously limpid and 
serene. Between Vallin and other interpret- 
ers of the Spanish melodic design there is 
the same gulf as between the average church 
choir soprano and an accomplished Gregori- 
anist. 

It is true that the by-play in the opening 
of the third act of Charpentier’s “Louise” is 
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pleasant in an episodic way and that the 
bird in the Andante of Beethoven's Pastoral 
gets by if played very pianissimo and with 
an apologetic hurrying of the tempo. 

But the extraneous is in quarrel with the 
very fundamentals of our art, the most ad- 
mirable quality of which is its pithiness. So 
long as we keep it pretty well innoculated 
against contamination by the sister arts our 
music will not surrender to the vice of wind- 
iness. 

To return to “A Short Life:” it is as 
long as an after dinner speech before it is 
five minutes old and only once or twice in 
its whole length does anything happen to 
make it shorter. 

These exceptional incidents coincided with 
the singing of Ninon Vallin, hired by the 
Opéra-Comique to create the role of Salud. 

During the current “Revolutionary Ex- 
position” in the National Library, the min- 
istry of Fine Arts has tried assiduously to 
revive some of the music of the bloody 
period of French history. Even the dustiest 
of musicographs have forgotten that, under 
Robespierre, French musicians burst into 
copious song on the new obligatory theme 
of Liberty-Equality-Fraternity. One of the 
Couperins’, Méhul’, Cherubini and Gossec 
expressed, fortissimo, their adoration of the 
new democracy. Now the Government is 
holding auditions, in the beautiful Mazzarin 
Gallery of the National Library, of several 
of these masterpieces—among them, Varia- 
tions on “Ca Ira” by G. F. Couperin, “Hymn 
of the Marriage Feast” by Cherubini, 
“Hymn of Thanksgiving” by Méhul. 

It is music written with one eye on the 
guillotine; very rotten, even from a nervous 
composer. Maurice Senart, the editor, has 


been tempted to publish the three works 
named. If you want to know what de- 
mocracy did in its first flush for the arts, 
get this volume. You will never want to 
vote again. 

The Amsterdam Concertgebouw Orchestra, 
under Mengelberg, will visit Paris in May. 
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rich quality, vivid and sensitive to romance. 
His intonation for the most part is secure 
although there were a few lapses from the 
desired pitch. His technical command of 
the instrument is such as to permit him to 
play with the ease and abandon that often 
achieve brilliancy. Gregory Ashman gave 
admirable support at the piano. 


Ravel, Dale and Others 


USIC of the distinguished visitor 

from France, none other than Maurice 
Ravel, filled the evening for those who at- 
tended the concert staged in the ballroom 
of the Hotel Roosevelt on March 30. As- 
sisting Mr. Ravel there were Esther Dale, 
soprano, Boris Hambourg, ’cellist, Geza de 
Kresz, violinist, Arthur Lora, flutist, and 
John Kirkpatrick, Jr., to play able accom- 
paniments for Mr. De Kresz. Each con- 
tributed his bit to the six-man entertain- 
ment and succeeded in a final “altogether” 
in presenting a meritorious performance of 
the Frenchman’s latest composition. Mr. 
Ravel and Miss Dale combined their talents 
for “Sheherazade”—three songs composed 
in 1907—and a third group which contained 
two Hebraic Melodies “Kaddisch” and 
“L’Enigme Eternelle” the latter of which 
was repeated. To bring the chronology of 
Mr. Ravel’s musical efforts up to date, the 
fifth and last group of the evening was com- 
posed of three songs “Chansons Made- 
casses,” his most recent works which were 
done by him at the order of Mrs. Elizabeth 
S.. Coolidge. “Pavane pour une Infante 
defunte,” “Habanera” and the Rigaudon 
from the “Tombeau de Couperin” were 
mild dissonances proceeding from the light 
and polite fingers of Mr. Ravel. Miss Dale 
revealed her accustomed vocal artistry and 
was the recipient of many flowery tributes. 
Geza de Kresz swelled the supply of music 
with Ravel’s “Tzigane” and aided, along 
with Miss Dale, Mr. Hamburg and Mr. 
Lora, in the presentation of the “Songs of 
Madagascar.” 

H. H. 


Madrigal Club Concert 

oe York Madrigal Club, Mar- 

guerite Potter, founder, gave a costume 
recital at the MacDowell Club, New York, 
on March 28th, very different in presenta- 
tion to the usual concerts. Emily M. Kohn 
represented Germany and sang three Teu- 
tonic Folk-songs with splendid diction. She 
was followed by Lilian McIndoe as Scotland 
who consummately interpreted three Celtic 
Folk-songs. Hazel Longman, a soprano, 
with a pure, flexible voice characterized 
England and Norma Beaux Hoyt as Ireland 
pleased everyone with her singing of three 
airs. 

The second half of the program presented 
Mazie Brooker as Summer who sang songs 
by Somerville, Chaminade, Watts and Scott. 
She has a charming voice of light texture. 
Elizabeth Ingalls as Autumn gave songs of 
Flagler, Miller and Curran. Miss Ingalls 
has fine diction and a platform presence of 
poise and assurance. Sonia Rosova, a con- 
tralto, with a rich and powerful voice, sang 
songs by Tertins Noble, Horace Johnsnon, 
Frank Grey and Robert Braine. The pro- 
gram closed with a group of songs of Dins- 
more, Ware, Grieg and Wilfred Sanderson 
sung by Ruth Jackson, a coloratura, with a 
cheerful and fresh soprano. 

The costumes of the recital were in splen- 
did taste and the large audience’s attention 
was most appreciative. 





H. J. 


Anna Robenne Dances 


NNA ROBENNE, assisted by Anatole 

Viltzak and Pierre Vladimiroff, gave a 
dance program at the Forty-eighth Street 
Theatre on Sunday evening, March 25. The 
accompanying music, played by Nicolas Ko- 
peikine on the piano, was taken almost ex- 
clusively from the Russian _ répertoire. 
Although the dances had widely divergent 
titles, they were monotonous in their con- 
ception and execution. Colorful costumes 
seemingly provided all the variety that the 
audience desired —A. P. D. 





Maria Tubau 


ARIA TUBAU, Spanish singing act- 
ress, gave her third costume recital at 
the Guild Theatre on Sunday evening, March 
25. Her program consisted entirely of 


music-hall songs, Spansih, Portuguese, Mexi- 
can, and Argentine. A voice adequate for 
such music, a vivid personality, a keen sense 
of characterization and dramatic values, ex- 
pressive gestures, particularly with the hands, 
and good costuming all aided in giving each 
song a striking individuality. Nilo Menendez 
played excellent accompaniments and inter- 
ludes between the numbers. The large au- 
dience was more than pleased—A. P. D. 


The Singers’ Club 


OR its twenty-fifth anniversary, the 
Singers Club of New York, an or- 
ganization which is comprised of many dis- 
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Idalia Hare, Soprano, Who Gave a Re- 
cital in the ——— Theatre Last 
eek. 


tinguished people, gave its second private 
concert in Carnegie Hall Wednesday night, 
March 28. Alfred Y. Cornell conducted the 
glee club in several songs, and there were 
also many guest conductors, including Ralph 
Grosvenor, who led his own “Song of the 
Western Plains”; G. Waring Stebbins, con- 
ducting his composition, “Ode to March”; 
Thomas Safford and Arthur Philips, the 
founder of the club. Steele Jamison, tenor 
and Earle Tuckerman, baritone, each sang 
a group of songs, and incidental solos in 
the chorus works were performed by Fred- 
erick W. Raucheand Albert A. Wiederhold, 
baritones. Edward J. Sisley, a director 
spoke on the past, present and future of 
the club. Charles Gilbert Spross, the ac- 
companist, was represented on the program 
by its last song, “A Song of Steel.” A 
capacity audience attended and applauded 
the entertaining performances of the organi- 
zation enthusiastically. 





Saint Cecilia Club 


ce Tuesday evening, March 27, in the 
ball-room of the Waldorf-Astoria, the 
Saint Cecilia Club, conducted by Victor 
Harris, give its forty-sixth concert before a 
large audience. 

The first group contained Percy Fletcher’s 
“Ring Out, Wild Bells,” Erik Meyer-Hel- 
mund’s “The Magic Song,” Mrs. Beach’s 
“Ah, Love, But a Day” (composed for the 
club, first performance), and Bryceson Tre- 
harne’s “Barney Boy,” with the composer at 
the piano. Then came Schumann’s “Der 
Traumende See,” Pierné’s “Le Mariage de 
Marion,” Paul Vidal’s striking, yet lan- 
gorously seductive “Habanera” from the bal- 
let “Guernica,” and Fourdrain’s “A Versail- 
les, Sur la Pelouse” and “Carnaval.” The 
other numbers were Foote’s “The Gateway 
of Ispahan,” C. F. Manney’s “Spring in 
Robes All Radiant” (composed for the club, 
first performance, with the composer at the 
piano), J. B. Well’s “Two nonsense songs,” 
and “Marquesan, Isle (Jazz),” with the 
composer, J. P. nn, at the piano. 

The singing was at all times commend- 
able, -being «marked by a neat attack, clear 
enunciation, and well-balanced, pure tone in 
which the sopranos had the necessary bril- 
liance, and the altos. warmth and depth. 
Willard Sektberg was the accompanist. 

The Little’ Symphony, led by George 
Barrere, furnished orchestral accompani- 
ments for several of the choral selections 
in addition to its own two groups. Debussy’s 
“Petite Suite” and the “Pavane” and 
“Passepied” from Delibes’s “Le Roi s’amuse” 
were played with rare delicacy and sensi- 
tiveness. 
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Solomon Pimsleur 


HOST of friends and admirers crowded 

Steinway Hall, on the afternoon of 
March 25, to hear Solomon Pimsleur play a 
program of piano works, two of which had 
been composed by himself, an Ode to In- 
tensity, and a Mournful Prelude and Melo- 
dious Fugue. ‘There were also a fantasia 
and fugue by Bach, the César Franck fugue 
and variations, a Beethoven sonata, opus 53, 
and lyric numbers by Schumann, Schubert, 
Brahms and Liszt. In his own composi- 
tions, Mr. Pimsleur showed a mastery of 
the contrapuntal idiom and _ considerable 
sympathy for the romantic nineteenth cen- 
tury. His performance on Sunday was 
marked with a good tone sense. There was 
however a lack of balance and rather gar- 
bled phrasing, faults which might have been 
due to a rather sensitive attitude towards 
his public. M. E. G. 


‘Andrea Chenier” Again 


“A NDREA CHENIER” was repeated 
it the Metropolitan last Friday night, 
March 30. Mr. Gigli contributed an im- 
passioned Improviso in the first act which 
brought down the house, and started things 
going. There was Mr. De Luca’s mono- 
logue which always brings him praise, and 
Merle Alcock’s bit as the old woman giving 
up her son, which was so effectively sung and 
remarkably acted that it seemed almost out 
of place in the cardboard drama which sur- 
rounded it. Florence Easton had some 
music which lay well for her and she man- 
aged a frightening catapult against the tri- 
bunal table and a shriek that lingered be- 
hind the quick curtain. The short and tell- 
ing last act with the music broadening out 
into the love duet left one still more ex- 
cited. Probably because it was so well 
sung. Mr. Gigli and Mme. Easton were 
repaid for this trouble by an enthusiastic 
audience. 

The cast included Kathleen Howard, Phil- 
ine Falco, Messrs. Cehanovsky, Tedesco, 
Reschiglian, Ananian, Picco, Gustafson, 
Gabor, and Malatesta. Mr. Serafin was 
conducting. M. E. G. 


Offenbach for M ozart 


HE postponement of “Cosi fan tutte,” 

the first change of this sort in the 
announced program of the Metropolitan for 
three years, brought “Tales of Hoffman” 
to the stage Saturday afternoon, March 24, 
for an extra performance, with Lucrezia 
Bori singing both Giulietta and Antonia. 
Marion Talley was the doll, Olympia, and 
Mario Chamlee portrayed the hero. 

Miss Falco; Mr. De Luca as Coppelius 
and Dappertutto; and Messrs. Rothier, 
Meader, Cehanovsky, Wolfe, D’Angelo, 
Bada, Tedesco, Gustafson and Picco com- 
pleted the cast. Mr. Hasselmans conducted. 





Another Plum for Corona 


EONORA CORONA, Texas débutante 

of this season at the Metropolitan, 
fell heir to the title rédle in “Ponchielli’s 
“La Gioconda” Saturday evening, March 
24, in the last hearing of this opera for 
the season. Karin Branzell sang Laura; 
and the men’s réles were assumed by 
Messrs. Gigli, Basiola and Pinza. Mr. 
Serafin conducted. 


The “Passion” Performed 


N artistic and carefully prepared per- 

formance of Bach’s “Passion According 
to St. Matthew” was given on Sunday eve- 
ning, March 25, at the First Presbyterian 
Church, New York City, under the baton of 
Dr. William C. Carl, director of music, by 
Grace Kerns, soprano; Amy Ellerman, con- 
tralto; Ernest Davis, tenor, and Edgar Scho- 
field, bass, with the assistance of the Motet 
Choir augmented by choristers from St. 
Bartholomew’s Church. 

Amy Ellerman created the full feeling of 
anguish in her solos, in particular that of 
the “Announcement.” Her voice is resonant, 
of true contralto range, and her enunciation 
is unusually clear—a thing rare in a voice 





as heavy and full. Grace Kerns sang the 
solo for “The Treason,” with purity of tone 
and finesse and Ernest Davis as the Narrator 
and Edgar Schofield as The Master gave ac- 
curate expression to their difficult roles. 
The performance was a flawless expression 
of Bach’s difficult work. Dr. Carl is to 
be complimented for so holding the close 
attention of a large congregation for an 
hour and a quarter. ) . as 





International Singers 


HE International Singers, composed of 
Messrs. Victor E@munds and George 
Rosely, tenors; Erwyn Mutch, baritone; and 
James Davis, bass, made their début as an 
organization at Town Hall before a good 
sized audience, Wednesday evening, March 
29. They gave a program of unusual scope, 
singing in English, French, German and 
Italian, selections that ranged from Bach and 
Handel to Pizzetti. 

The performance of the four men was 
enjoyable and praiseworthy. The voices 
blended excellently, and they sang with 
musical taste and refinement if not always 
with the greatest range. of color. The 
diction especially in English was clear. 
Royal Merwin played the accompaniments 
and improvised interludes between — 





Barbara Maurel 


oo MAUREL, mezzo-soprano, 
demonstrated her abilities in a recital 
at Steinway Hall, Wednesday evening, 
March 28. Her program consisted of the 
conventionally voiced groups which included 
selections from the classic German Lieder, 
a group of French songs and another of 
contemporary composers. 

Miss Maurel sang with excellent intona- 
tion and good diction. Her voice is clear 
and of expressive breadth. The dramatic 
demands of the songs were met with more 
success than the lyrical, due to the lack of 
inherent warmth of the voice rather than 
interpretative shortcomings. 

A large and distinguished audience ap- 
plauded. 





Pro . Arte Farewell 


7 HE excellent Pro Arte String Quartet 
& Brussels said goodbye to New York at 
the Wanamaker Auditorium Monday after- 
noon, March 26, the occasion being a notable 
one not only for the exquisite performance, 
but also for the instruments on which they 
played, four rare examples of the art of 
Matteo Goffriller, the great Venetian. These 
weer a part of the collection of the late 
Rodman Wanamaker. The players, Messrs. 
Onnou, Halleux, Prevost and Mass, gave 
enjoyable readings of the Schubert “Death 
and the Maiden” Quartet; two serenades of 
Joseph Jongen’s, played here for the first 
time, and Debussy’s Opus 10, displaying at 
all times a balance and tone of highest 
quality. 





Laya Machat 


* AYA MACHAT, who was formerly 
a champion swimmer, and who came 
to the opera stage in Havana, later singing 
in Mexico with Miguel Fleta, made her 
New York début in an intimate recital at 
the Waldorf-Astoria Sunday afternoon, 
March 25. Her program contained arias 
from “Don Giovanni,” “Pearl Fishers,” 
“Lakme” and “Lucia,” and a group of rare 
Moussorgsky songs, the English versions 
arranged by Kurt Schindler. Miss Machat 
is billed as a lyric coloratura, and her 
voice is brilliant, with sensuous low notes. 
Dr. Luigi Consantino played several groups 
of piano solos, and accompaniments for the 
singer were furnished by Fausto Cleva. 





Lucie Stern 
UCIE STERN, appearing under the 
auspices of the Curtis Institute of Mu- 
sic, gave her “only New York Recital of the 
Season” at Carnegie Hall, Monday evening, 
(Continued on page 25) 
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March 19. This has become an annual habit 
of hers, a custom acquired, no doubt, along 
with others from her illustrous teacher, 
Josef Hofmann. 

Little Miss Stern presents somewhat of a 
dilemma to the observer. She has the ap- 
pearance and the precocious assurance of 
the traditional child prodigy, and as such she 
presents a startling dexterity, a wide range 
of dynamics, and a full surging tone. Ad- 
mirable qualities, and adequate ones for the 
traditional repetoire of a prodigy. But Miss 
Stern would seem to be unsatisfied with ap- 
proval elicited on such terms, and challenges 
judgment as a mature artist by essaying the 
peaks of musical literature. The Prelude, 
Choral and Fugue, of Cesar Franck and 
the Op. III of Beethoven are works which 
are approached by the mature artist with 
soine trepidation. 


Friends of Music 


HE ninth concert of The Society of the 

Friends of Music, was given at Town 
Hall, Sunday afternoon, March 25. With 
Artur Bodansky conducting and Elizabeth 
Rethberg as soloist. The program: 


Overture ‘“‘Rosamunde’”’..............++: Shubert 
Seven Songs With Orchestra...........- Wolf 
“Schlaferdes Jesus Kind” 
“Carwoche”’ 

“Auf ein Altes Bild” 

“Wo find ich Trost” 

“In der Frihe’’ 

“Mene Liebe 
“Er _ ist’s’’ 
Mme. Rethberg 


Ccencetes. GHGS. ccs cccccsecvcsncctes eseces Bloch 
(Piano Solo: Kurt Ruhoseitz) 
SETS eT Te TTT ORT TTL Zemlimsky 


Mme. Rethberg seems to have become as 
indispensable to the Friends of Music as 
Artur Bodansky. Last Sunday it was cer- 
tainly her share of the program that lent 
destinction. Rarely has her voice been more 
opulent, or her art dispersed its gold with 
more meaningful purpose than in these songs 
of Wolf. From the hushed severity of 
“Schlaferdes Jesus Kind” to the jubilant 
“Er ist’s” each song triumphed in a full rev- 
elation of its beauty. It was a happy and 


rare opportunity to hear these songs in 
Wolf’s orchestral settings. The audience 
was so clamorous at the end that “Er ist’s” 
had to be repeated. 

The Concerto Grosso of Bloch is a work 
in which the skill and craftsmanship of the 
composer far exceed the musical quality of 
his inspiration. The performance given by 
the Friends was somewhat uneven and 
stolid; it was not calculated to disguise the 
lack of spontaneity on the part of the com- 
poser. 

The Twenty-third Psalm of Zemlimsky 
has been heard here before. It was con- 
ducted by Mr. Bodansky with devotion and 
sensitiveness that disclosed the composer's 
fresh and tender underscoring of the Psalm’s 
eternal beauty. 


“*L’ Amore” Once More 


~ HE strange case of “The Love of Three 
Kings” will probably remain an un- 
solved mystery of the Metropolitan. Here 
is a superb libretto and one of the finest and 
most fastidious operatic scores of the twen- 
tieth century. The opera is usually well cast, 
yet there were only two performances of 
Montemezzi’s work this season, the last of 
which was given on March 26th. “The Love 
of Three Kings” is notoriously one of the 
worst box office attractions in the repertoire 
as it is one of the Metropolitan’s most ar- 
tistic and moving presentations. 

This last performance was one of the 
finest we have seen and heard in several 
seasons. Miss Bori, as a delectable Fiora, 
Mr. Johnson as Avito, Mr. Tibbett as Man- 
fredo and Mr. Pinza as Archibaldo were 
excellently cast. Mr. Serafin conducted. We 
should like to review in detail the in- 
dividual performances. They were all ex- 
cellent. When this work is presented with 
all the force and fire which the score de- 
mands, when each member of the cast vividly 
creates the tragic significance and feeling of 
these superb roles, this brief dramatic 
tragedy becomes one of the most exciting 
and poignant works on the modern stage. 
It was so presented the other evening. Mr. 
Pinza’s portrait of the blind king is quite 
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the finest thing he has done. Mr. Pinza in 
his brief period at the Metropolitan has 
shown himself to be one of the most ver- 
satile and distinctive additions to the house 
roster in many moons. 

We find we are dealing in superlatives. 
But Montemezzi’s fine work, when so ad- 
mirably projected, ~ deserves superlatives. 
Miss Bori and Mr. Johnson infused a force 
and fire, a passion of utterance and action 
which made this flaming princess and her 
distracted lover altogether engrossing, and 
some of the throbbing climaxes of the vivid 
second act were almost embarrassing. Mr. 
Serafin was an ideal conductor tor the 
score. 

This department earnestly requests that 
some kind patron of the art subsidize Monte- 
mezzi’s opera to the extent of presenting it 
at least once a fortnight during the opera 
season. 


Final Students’ Philharmonic 

HE twelfth and last concert of this sea- 

son in the Students’ Series was given by 
the Philharmonic Orchestra under the direc- 
tion of Arturo Toscanini, in Carnegie Hall, 
March 31. Bach, Beethoven and Wagner 
contributed to this program which was the 
penultimate appearance of the Italian con- 
ductor. Siegfried’s Death and Funeral Mu- 
sic from “Gotterdammerung” was played in 
memoriam for Anton Seidl, former con- 
ductor of the Philharmonic Society who 
died March 28, 1898. “Pastoral Prelude to 
Part II of the “Christmas Oratorio” by 
Bach, Beethoven’s “Symphony No. 1” made 
up the first part of the evening’s music 
while after the intermission Wagner held 
undisputed sway. His Preludes to “Die 
Meistersinger,” and “Lohengrin,” the Got- 
terdammerung excerpt, and the Overture to 
“Tannhauser” were each played to the vast 
enjoyment of Mr. Toscanini’s listeners—an 
enpoyment the completeness of which was 
attested to by the surge of applause that 
followed the final number. There were num- 
erous recalls to each of which Mr. Toscanini 
responded in the greatest of good humor, 
smiling and waving and backing off the 
stage long after the members of the orch- 
estra had departed, as if he, too, disliked 
the idea of the year’s separation that is be- 
fore him and his American audiences. 


H. H. 


Isolda Bernhard Sings 
= LDA BERNHARD, soprano, = ap- 


peared in a recital of songs in Steinway 
concert hall with Max Rabinowitsch at the 
piano and A. Borodkin contributing ’cello 
numbers, Saturday evening, March 31. 
Songs of Italian, German, French and Eng- 
lish flavor were first sung by Miss Bern- 
hard, who displayed a keen sense of mu- 
sicianship and a well modulated voice, while 
a group of Russian numbers brought her 
program to a close. ‘Cello obligati were 
furnished by Mr. Borodkin for the opening 
piece, Gabrielli’s “Air” from “Clearco in 
Negroponte,” and two others, an anonymous 
Ariette from “Arie di Parme del 1668,” and 
Tchaikowsky’s “The Terrible Moment.” 
Debussy and Ravel were present on the list 
with “La mort des amants” and “Air de 
l'enfant” respectively. 


De Packh Ensemble 
AURICE DE PACKH, familiar to 
i New York as a director and arranger 
of musical shows, brought a theatrical or- 
chestra to the concert platform Tuesday 
afternoon, March 27, to demonstrate its 
worth, and succeeded admirably to judge 
from the approval manifested by a large 
audience in the Chalif Hall. His orchestra, 
consisting of five strings, four woodwinds, 
horn and harp, played several of the leader’s 
own compositions, and also his transcrip- 
tions of works by Beethoven, Mendelssohn, 
Chopin, Grieg, Schubert, Spielter and George 
Gershwin. A quartet of mixed voices, com- 
prising Elsie Wieber, soprano; Nyra Dor- 
ance, mezzo-soprano; Robert Elwyn, tenor, 
replacing Henry Clancy who had been sched- 
uled to sing; and Herbert Wellington- 
Smith, baritone, was heard in several en- 
semble works, and each member also con- 
tributed individual offerings. Muriel Pol- 
lack, pianist, played the solo in Mr. De 
Packh’s transcription of Chopin’s Ballade, 
No. 1, Op. 23, and also in the Gershwin 
Concerto in F. The ensemble played with 
effectiveness, at times marred by the pre- 
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ponderance of the woodwind section, but on 
the whole admirably balanced and with pre- 
cision. Future programs will be awaited 
with interest, as Mr. De Packh has an- 
nounced an ambitious schedule for the sum- 
mer and fall. 


Mme. Crozier Osmun 

INGING a serious and well-tested pro- 
) gram of Italian, French, German and 
English songs, Mme. Crozier Osmun, Ameri- 
can soprano, made her début in Steinway 
Hall Friday evening, March 30 with Mar- 
great Paige at the piano. Her voice of 
charming natural quality, has not yet bene- 
fitted by a necessary amount of training; 
nevertheless, she gave pleasure to an audi- 
ence of proportions. The Italian group, 
which comprised Mozart’s “Voi che sapete” 
and works by Veracini, S. de Luca and 
Donaudy, found her less at home than the 
French songs which followed. Matters of 
style, grace and interpretation were in the 
main satisfactory, and the soprano’s per- 
sonality is one which should be an invaluable 
asset. The concluding half of the program 
comprised songs by the Germans and Handel, 
Bialkiewicz, Woodman and MacDowell. 


The Last “Fidelio” 
EETHOVEN’S “Fidelio” was _pre- 
sented for the second and final time at 

the Metropolitan Saturday afternoon, March 
31, with the cast unaltered from the first 
presentation except for Clarence Whitehill, 
who sang the part of the malignant Pizarro 
instead of Mr. Schorr. Mme. Kappel again 
portrayed the faithful spouse, seeming hap- 
pier in the rdle than in the costume which 
it necessitated. Her voice was full and 
resonant, soaring to its high notes with ease 
and clarity. Mr. Laubenthal sang Flerestan 
with a realistic mien; Miss Fleischer was 
her effective self as Marzelline; Mr. Meader 
was Jacquino; Mr. Bohnen a kindly Rocco; 
and Mr. Schuetzendorf a dignified Don 
Fernando. Others in the cast were Messrs. 
Altglass and Gabor as prisoners. Mr. Bo- 
danzky, conducting, received a veritable ova- 
tion after the third “Leonore” overture be- 
tween the first and second scenes of the 
second act. 


Samuel Dushkin 


S AMUEL DUSHKIN, excellent violin- 
N ist, played in Town Hall Saturday 
afternoon, March 31, before an approving 
audience of good size. His program, 
familiar enough, but invested with interest 
by his treatment of it, included a prelude 
and allegro by Bach; the Kreisler arrange- 
ment of a Vivaldi Concerto; Chausson’s 
“Poeme,” and pieces by Ravel, Szymanow- 
ski, Debussy, Albeniz and Paganini. The 
Chausson work was the high spot of the 
afternoon, for in its interpretation the 
performer produced a tone of warmth and 
beauty, and a poetic and ardent conception 
which captivated his listeners. His tech- 
nical ability was at all times a strong sup- 
port for the super-structure of interpretation 
which he built upon it. Raymond Bauman 
assisted at the piano. 


Richard Wilens 

UCH pianistic ability was evident at 

the recital given by Richard Wilens, 
pianist-composer, at Town Hall, March 31. 
It was demonstrated that Mr. Wilens liked 
the program he had chosen very much. This 
included MacDowell’s Celtic sonata, the 
Schumann Symphonic Etudes, a Debussy 
group, two novelties by the Bulgarian, 
Pantscho Wladigeroff and a group by Mr. 
Wilens himself. When a pianist cares most 
for the lyric accents of his music his fortis- 
simo passages are apt to be forced and hard, 
no matter what his technical equipment may 
be. Thus it was in the semplice portions of 
the sonata, and the Debussy group that Mr. 
Wilens’ talents were best displayed. His 
own music showed again the lyric strain, a 
Poem, an Intermezzo and a Study in Sixths. 
The last named won much applause and had 
to be repeated. 





Presser Hall Completed 
Mexico, Mo., April 4—Presser Hall, the 
new conservatory of music at Hardin Col- 
lege, was recently completed at a cost of 
$175,000. It was named for the principal 
donor, the late Theodore Presser, music 
publisher and philanthropist of Philadelphia. 
Pen. C. 
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HE great Southwest has long been a 

source of inspiration to the creative 
artist, whether in painting, poetry or music, 
but few have been content to cast their lots 
with the fortune of the Southland and help 
it develop into one of the richest garden 
spots and greatest commercial centers in 
the world. Yet such a one is Homer 
Grunn, who concluded his studies in Europe 
more than a score of years ago, coming 
soon after, via Chicago and Arizona, to 
Los Ange.es, where his influence has be- 
come a potent factor in the musical life 
of the community. 

The quality of Mr. Grunn’s work at once 
becomes apparent when it is noted that 
many of his pupils and former pupils have 
achieved success, both as pianists and com- 
posers. Outstanding among these are Har- 
old Gleason of the Eastman School of 
Rochester ; Homer Simmons, who played one 
of his own compositions with the Holly- 
wood Bowl! Orchestra last summer; Ulric 
Cole, a Juilliard Fellowship winner, now 
studying under Nadia Boulanger in Paris; 
Marguerite Porter and Sarah Linley, who 
are both in New York this season as Juil- 
liard Fellows, and Pauline Neumann, win- 
ner of a Juilliard scholarship. 

Steeped in the tradition of the classics, 
Mr. Grunn has kept fully abreast of the 
times, as shown in the modern trend in his 
own compositions and in the ability of his 
pupils to play works of the moderns. 

“It is absolutely essential that students be 
grounded in the traditions of the masters,” 
said Mr. Grunn. “Bach and Beethoven are 
just as necessary today as ever, but they 
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are no longer enough. The pianist of the 
present should command a technical equip- 
ment that will make him equally at home 
in the classic or the moderns. He should 
be able to speak the language of Debussy, 
Ravel, Scriabin or even the more ultra- 
moderns, with the same facility that he can 
express the musical thoughts of Chopin.” 

While Mr. Grunn’s outstanding success 
has been in the teaching field, he admits 
that his keenest satisfaction in late years 
has been in composition. Coming in close 
contact with some of the Indian tribes of 
Arizona and California, he has been emin- 
ently successful in setting down some of 
their melodies. A series of Indian songs, 
“From Desert to Pueblo,” has been wide- 
ly used, especially on programs of Princess 
Tsianini, Os-Ko-Non-Ton and Chief Yow- 
lache. An _ orchestral suite, “Zuni Im- 
pressions,” had its first hearing last sum- 
mer in a Bowl concert under Alfred Hertz, 
conductor of the San Francisco Symphony, 
and a “Desert” Suite has also been played 
by various orchestras throughout the coun- 
try. His symphonic poem, “Shadow 
World,” heard in Los Angeles last season 
for the first time, was programmed recent- 
ly in San Francisco, with the composer at 
the piano. He is at present collaborating 
with Frances Densmore of Washington, on 
a set of authentic Indian songs. 

Mr. Grunn’s intimate understanding of 
the Indian makes his work especially ap- 
preciated by those who know Indian music 
best. He has succeeded in maintaining the 
racial characteristics where others have only 
imitated them. 
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THREE NEW BOOKS 


THE THEORY AND USE 
OF CHORDS 


A Textbook of Harmony 
By GUSTAV STRUBE, Peabody Conservatory of Music 
written by a distinguished musi- 
well chosen and few; 
based on true musical principles, 
students, 
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MUSIC CLUB PROGRAMS FROM 
ALL NATIONS 


By ARTHUR ELSON 
Giving an historic outline of each National School; 
questions for study; 
extra 


HISTORY OF 
PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 


By EDWARD BAILEY BIRGE 


It sets down for the first time the story of the 
evolution of school music in our country from its feeble begin- 
nings to its present great development. 
early music books and with portraits of 
the principal educators from Lowell Mason to date. An 
interested in 
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Homer Grunn 


“IT do not believe in taking an Indian 
melody or theme and glossing it over with a 
smattering of European harmonization,” 
said Mr. Grunn. There is a virility, an 
elemental flavor in the songs of the Indian 
that demands a like character in the set- 
ting. Of course, there are characteristics 
that will not lend themselves to modern 
harmonies of the tempered scale, such as 
the frequent habit the Indians have of 
singing in quarter-tones. But their music 
is always vigorous and vital, and must be 
kept so or lose its character.” 

In addition to his teaching and compo- 
sition work, Mr. Grunn finds time for con- 
siderable concert work, both in recitals fea- 
turing his own things, with the assistance 
of Chief Lowlache, baritone, or as a mem- 
ber of the California Trio. He has just 
completed nine trios in small forms, which 
are now included in the répertoire of this 
ensemble. 
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In Chicago Studios 


Cuicaco, March 28.—News from the Chi- 
cago Musical College is to the effect that 
Eunice Steen, soprano, pupil of Herbert 
Witherspoon, and Ruth Orcutt, student of 
Edward Collins, gave a joint recital at the 
Y. M. C. A. Hotel, March 8. Harriet 
Jordan, soprano, pupil of Mr. Witherspoon, 
appeared as soloist before the Hyde Park 
Travel Club, Feb. 20. Miss Jordan was 
soloist also at the Bryn Mawr Woman's 
Club on March 5. George Gove, basso, 
pupil of Herbert Witherspoon, sang with 
the University of Chicago Choir at the 
Joseph Bond Chapel, March 14. Arlene 
Durkee, soprano, pupil of Mr. Witherspoon, 
Kathleen Clark, pianist, student of Edward 
Collins, and Betty Cain, violinist, student of 
Leon Sametini, gave a program at the 
Medina Country Club, March 11. 

Virginia Smietanka, vocal pupil of Mabel 
Sharp Herdien, was to appear before the 
South Shore Musical Club, March 19. 
Mabel Sharp Herdien, a member of the 
vocal faculty, was soloist at a_ private 
musicale given at the Congress Hotel on 
March 17. Mrs. Herdien was also soloist 
at the Masonic Consistory on March 1 and 


15. Rose Damore, pianist, pupil of Mme. 
Cole-Audet, was soloist at the Chicago 
Greek Assembly at the Morrison Hotel, 


March 11. Maym Rabinowitz-Trevis, pianist, 
pupil of Maurice Aronson, was soloist at a 
Sunday afternoon concert at the Three Arts 
Club. 

Lillian Rehberg, ‘cellist, pupil of Alfred 
Wallenstein, was soloist with the Chicago 
Symphony “Pop” Concert on March 8. Lois 
Bichl, ’cellist, pupil of Alfred Wallenstein, 
was to appear at the Playhouse, Sunday, 
March 11. Goldie Gross, ‘cellist, pupil of 
Alfred Wallenstein, is principal ‘cellist with 
the Woman’s Symphony Orchestra. 

From the: American Conservatory comes 


the news that members of the School of 
Opera, Edoardo Sacerdote, director, will 
appear in Kimall Hall on April 2, in acts 
from “Trovatore,” “Traviata,” “Samson and 
Delilah,” “La Forza del Destino” and “Car- 
men.” Advanced pupils of Heniot Levy will 
give the Saturday afternoon program in 
Kimball Hall on March 31. Marie S. Zendt, 
of the vocal faculty, announces the follow- 
ing engagements: April 4, soloist in “Stabat 
Mater,” Ebenezer Lutheran Church; April 
20, soloist with University of Illinois Glee 
Club at Urbana, Ill., May 11, soloist with 
Vassa Glee Club in ‘its Chicago concert in 
Orchestra Hall. Advanced piano pupils of 
Mae Doelling Schmidt will be presented in 
recital in Lyon & Healy Hall on April 7. 

Karleton Hackett delivered his annual ad- 
dress before the Medill School of Journalism 
of Northwestern University on March 21. 
is topic was “Modern Trend of Music.” 
Henry Purmort Eames, pianist of the fac- 
ulty, presented a program of Spanish music 
before the Park Ridge Woman’s Club on 
March 22 and on March 23 appeared in 
recital for the Women’s Club in Valparaiso, 
Ind. “Singing and Playing,” for first piano 
instruction for children, will be issued by 
Oxford University Press in April, Charles 
J. Haake and Gail Martin Haake, of the 
faculty, are co-editors with Ernest Schelling 
and Osbourne McConathy. Louise K. Will- 
hour, of the department of dramatic art pre- 
sented pupils in one act plays March 24, in 
Conservatory Recital Hall. 

Pearl Appel and Ruth Alexander, of the 
faculty, are appearing in two-piano recitals. 
Recent engagements have included; March 6, 
for Daughters of Indiana; March 12, Nine- 
teenth Century of Oak Park; March 16, 
Civic Music Association Concert in Sher- 
man Park. Voice pupils of Edna B. Wilder, 
of the department of public school music, 
assisted by Helen Schneller, reader, pupil 
of Walton Pyre, appeared in recital in Con- 
servatory Hall on March 21. Alice Lee 
Burrow, reader and Kenneth Fiske, violinist, 
members of the faculty, gave a joint recital 
at the North Side Branch of the Conserva- 
tory on Friday March 23. 

Bush Conservatory reports that Richard 
Czerwonky, violinist, was heard in recital 


recently. Bruch’s G Minor Concerto was 
the principal number, with the rest of the 
program consisting of transcriptions by 


Czerwonky and Kreisler, a group of origi- 
nal compositions by Mr. Czerwonky 
dedicated to the memory of Joseph Joachim, 
and an “Improvisation” by Saenger. Herbert 
Miller, baritone, and Bruno Esbjorn, vio- 
linist, recently gave a joint recital, Feb. 3. 
Mr. Miller sang songs by Beethoven, 
Brahms and Grieg and a group of modern 
compositions. Mr. Esbjorn was heard in 
Bach’s Prelude and Fugue in G Minor and 
Vieuxtemps’ Ballade and Polonaise, Ella 
Kouba, piano student of Robert Yale Smith, 
and Everett Peck, baritone, pupil of William 
Phillips, gave a joint recital. 

Information from the Gunn School is 
that Glenn Dillard Gunn, president, was to 
lecture for the Kentucky Music Teacher’s 
Association at Louisville, March 22. Marie 
Bronarzyk appeared on the Atwater Kent 
radio program broadcast from the Chicago 
studio. Emma Lazaroff sang in “Cavaleria 
Rusticana” at Detroit recently. Saul Dorf- 
man, pupil of Mr. Gunn, played for the 
Piano Club of the Illinois Athletic Club on 
March 12. Grace Nelson, pupil of Mr. Gunn 
filled a recital date at Findlay College, Find- 
lay, Ohio, March 6. She also appeared in 
her Chicago debut recital in the Fine Arts 
Hall March 15. 

Viola Roth, teacher of dramatic art, gave 
a series of children’s plays March 10, at the 
Chicago Arts Theater. Leo Sowerby of the 
faculty gave the second of a series of organ 
recitals et St. James Church. Sara Levee, 
pupil of Mr. Gunn, and Beulah Burkhold- 
er, pupil of Christiana Dickson, appeared 
before the Windsor Country Club on March 
9. Edw’‘n Stanley of the faculty has coach- 
ed a seres of plays at the K. A. M. Tem- 
ple. Rtth Bassett, pupil of Albert Boroff, 
appeared before the following clubs; Lake- 
view Woman’s Club and Daughters of In- 
diana. She is soloist at the Evanston Bap- 
tist Church. 

Lee Pattison of the faculty was to appear 
with Guy Maier in two-piano music with 
the Chicago Symphony Orchestra on March 
23 and 24. George Haas of the faculty has 
been engaged by the Robers Park Methodist 
Church as soloist. The following pupils of 
Mr. Haas gave a recital over WSBC March 
11; Clara Kuncl, soprano, Vera Hardesty, 
contralto, Leslie Johnston, tenor. A class 
in musical appreciation, conducted by Albert 
Goldberg, has a large registration. 
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HICAGO, April 4.—The Chicago Sym- 

hony Orchestra, Frederick Stock con- 
ducting ; Jacques Gordon, violin soloist; Or- 
chestra Hall, March 13. The program: 
Srappieny, Td’ Madaes. .c..2ccicsieccecvedesss Mozart 
Violin Concerto, A Minor......... Vivaldi- Nachez 
“Don Juan” 
Concerto Gregoriana 
“The Moldau” 

A pleasant program was this, that left 
the Tuesday matinée audience in an unex- 
cited condition of noncommittal admiration. 
The playing of Concertmaster Gordon, which 
he seems to maintain on a quite invariable 
level of excellence, was the chief attraction, 
although the ladies did not conceal their en- 
thusiasm over “Don Juan,” who appeared in 
a much more dapper condition than he did a 
few weeks ago in conjunction with Toch’s 
devastating Piano Concerto. 

Both the classic perfection of Vivaldi and 
the remote moods of Respighi’s quasi- 
Gregorian music were defined by Mr. Gor- 
don with impressive authority and complete 
command of violinistic means. The Mozart 
Symphony was popular, and correctly if not 
too enthusiastically played. 


A Festive Occ 


The Chicago Symphony Orchestra, Fred- 
erick Stock conducting, Guy Maier and Lee 


‘asion 


Pattison, piano soloists; Orchestra Hall, 
March 23 and 24. The program: 

CGeartess, “Siberen”  ... vncccccscetsuccaetesse Weber 
Suite for String Orchestra and Kettledrums.. Noelte 


(first performance) 
Concerto for two Pianos, E Flat Major....Mozart 
Variation on a Theme by Haydn.......... Brahms 
Ballad for Two Pianos and Orchestra....Sowerby 

Appearances of the twin stars of piano- 
dom, Guy Maier and Lee Pattison, at these 
concerts have always been festive occasions, 
and the present was no exception. The 
lightness of spirit and deftness of touch 
which characterize their art were strongly 
in evidence in their playing of the Mozart. 

The same quality of elation served the 
pianists well in their reading of Leo Sower- 
by’ $ spirited ballad inspired by the tale of 

“King Estmere, as found in Percy’ s 

“Reliques of Ancient English Poetry.” It 
is one of the best of the gifted American's 
works yet made public, and impressed as 
deeply as it did several seasons ago through 
its youthful surge of activity and its pro- 
fusion of honest, unashamed, masculine sen- 
timent. Of equal importance with the solo 
instruments is the orchestral fabric, which, 
under Mr. Stock’s sympathetic direction, was 
constantly rich and kaleidoscopic. 

The suite of Dr. Albert Noelte, composer, 
critic and pedagogue on two continents, re- 
flects its author’s erudition in the opening 
Fugue. But having once proved his scienti 
fic attainments, he goes on to demonstrate 
a more engaging humanness by writing 
music of dramatic import, soaring melody 
and genuine effectiveness, on the whole not 
unrelated to Schénberg’s “Verklarte Nacht.” 


Recitalists Appear 


Franz Polesny, a member of the first 
violin section of the Chicago Symphony Or- 
chestra, was soloist at the “pop” concert of 
that organization on March 22, playing 
Vieuxtemps’ Concerto in D Minor. Despite 
the inevitable restraint of the routined or- 
chestral player in solo performance, Mr. 
Polesny was encored for his display of 
facility and the smoothness and quality of 
his tone. Eric DeLamarter conducted a pro- 
gram that included Goldmark’s “In Spring- 
time,” Glazounoft’s Fourth Symphony, Georg 
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Schumann’s “Dance of Nymphs and Satyrs” 
from “Amor and Psyche,” and Svendsen’s 
“Carnival in Paris.” 

Eleanor Katz, soprano, and Mark Hoff- 
man, pianist, gave a joint recital in the 
Young American Artists Series in Fine 
Arts Recital Hall on March 22. Miss Katz 
made promising display of a genuine gift 
for singing and a youthful, well trained 
voice. Mr. Hoffman proved the seriousness 
of his purpose in choosing a program that 
listed the Bach-Tausig Toccata and Fugue 
in D Minor, Mendelssohn’s Rondo Capric- 
cioso, two Etudes and the Berceuse of 
Chopin, sixteen of the Paganini-Brahms’ 
Variations and an assortment of modern 
music. To it all he brought vigor, earnest- 
ness, intelligence and a variable degree of 
accuracy. 

A recital was given in Kimball Hall on 
March 22 by Renee Engel-Lidge, pianist, and 
Irma Ferenczy, soprano. Miss Lidge re- 
vealed herself as an artist of forceful char- 
acter and ability in some Chopin excerpts, 
Béla Barték’s “Roumanian” Dance, No. 1, 
Brahms’ Variations on a Hungarian Theme, 
and Liszt’s Fourteenth “Hungarian” Rhap- 
sody. Mme. Ferenczy dug an aria from 
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Percy Grainger, Recent Soloist with the 
Chicago Symphony 


Meyerbeer’s “Roberto il Diavolo” out of the 
archieves to display a voice of brilliance and 
color, harnessed to an exceedingly mannered 
method of singing. Weber’s “Freischitz” 
was also represented by an aria, as were 
various composers of German lieder. 


Sherwood Symphony 


The Sherwood Symphony Orchestra, di- 
rected by P. Marinus Paulsen, gave a con- 
cert in Orchestra Hall on March 20. Or- 
chestral numbers consisted of the Overture 
to Wagner’s “Rienzi,” Tchaikovsky’s Fourth 
Symphony, and the “Caucasian” Sketches of 
I ppolitoff-Ivanoff. Soloists were Else 
Harthan Arendt, soprano, who sang “Let 
the Bright Seraphim” from Handel’s “Sam- 
son” and “In Questa Reggia” from ‘Puc- 
cini’s “Turandot ;” and Andre Skalski, pian- 
ist, who played Liszt’s “Hungarian” Fan- 
tasy. 

Ruth Parker Lilien gave what the pro- 
gram termed “a recital of unusual violin 
music” in Kimball Hall on March 20. As 
far as Leo Sowerby’s Suite in G was con- 
cerned the title was apt, for it is music that 
is playable, effective and entertaining, and 
worthy of better treatment than it received 
on this occasion. Max Reger’s Concerto in 
A is also unusual—unusually bad kapelil- 
meister music of the worst stamp. So dry 
and dusty was it that I fled the hall. Thus 
I missed a Romanza by the gifted Chicago 
pianist, George Mulfinger; Szymanowski’s 
“La Berceuse d’Atacro Enia;” Elair Fair- 
child’s “Mosquitos ;” a “Southern Silhouette” 
by another young Chic: agoan, Ruth Parker; 
and Sinigaglia’s “Rh: upsodia Piemontese.” 

Cecile De Horvath, a pianist of exceptional 
brilliance and discernment, offered an un- 
hackneyed assortment of music for her re- 
cital in Kimball Hall on March 14. Glazou- 
noff’s Sonata in B Flat Minor permitted the 
display of extreme fleetness and abundant 
power in a work gleaned from fields already 
well plowed by Chopin and Liszt. Par- 
ticularly worthy of note was her bravoura 
display and command of sharp contrasts in 
the last movement. Contrasting in spirit and 
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style were the Ballades of Debussy and 
Grieg, both given effective, well considered 
interpretations, with many outstanding de- 
tails of tonal variety and musical insight. 
Other interesting matter included Zoltan De 
Horvath’s “Viennese” Waltzes, Mrs. H. H. 
A. Beach’s “Heartsease,” and Liszt’s ar- 
rangement of portions of Mendelssohn’s 
“Midsummer Night’s Dream” music. 


Grainger Welcomed 
The Chicago Symphony Orchestra, Fred- 
erick Stock conducting; Percy Grainger, 
piano solists; Orchestra Hall, March 27. 
The program: 
Introduction and Fugue, from Suite No. 1, 


Tchaikowsky 
oe eee Rachmanioft 
PUD GHNOO occ c -cccmumnagns bed ethde otees Grieg 


It is difficult to determine whether the 
Tuesday patrons were happier to play host 
to Percy Grainger or to Rachmaninoft’s ex- 
citing symphony, which made its first ap- 
pearance on any of the season’s programs 
at this time. In combination these two 
forces made this one of the most interesting 
programs of the season. Grainger was in 
his best form and played with his most 
fetching exuberance. 

Bertha Ochsner appeared in a recital of 
“original dance forms” in the Goodman 
Theater on March 25. On this, her début, 
the daughter of one of the most famous 
surgeons Chicago has known, displayed a 
finely developed talent for dance interpreta- 
tion. Such a conception as “Primitiva,” 
danced to drum beats in elemental rhythms, 
was Original and fascinating. Ravel’s “Con- 
versations of Beauty and the Beast” had 
likewise elements of originality and was pre- 
sented with a keen sense of dramatic ef 
fectiveness. Rather more conventional but 
proving her versatility were dances to Bee 
thoven’s “Country Dances” and two of 
Brahms’ Waltzes. These were also dance 
interpretations to readings of poetry by 
Weaver, Lindsay and Milne. Mark Wessel, 
pianist, provided accompaniments of a high 
type for Miss Ochsner and played several 
solos in a distinguished manner between her 
dances. Gertrude E. Johnson, reader, and 
David Van Vactor, flutist, also assisted. 

Nurses’ Choral Concert 

The Florence Nightingale Chorus of the 
School of Nursing, Presbyterian Hospital, 
gave a concert in Orchestra Hall on March 
26, under the direction of Robert R. Birch. 
Soloists were Claire Dux, who sang a group 
of lieder in her best style, and Tomford 
Harris, pianist, who aroused much interest 
with his playing of music by Ravel, Chopin, 
and Liszt. Isabelle Walker Kuehne, so- 
prano, assisted the chorus in a performance 
of Parker’s “The Water-Fay.” 

Jacques Gordon, violinist, and Rudolph 
Reuter, pinaist, gave the third and last of 
their series of joint recitals in Kimball Hall 
on March 27. John Powell’s Sonata in A 
Flat Major and two Sonatinas of Schubert 
permitted the two popular Chicagoans again 
to display their musicianship. Mr. Gordon's 
solo group brought his own Nocturne, Sere- 
nade, and Burlesque, excellent additions to 
the violinists’ répertoire of shorter numbers. 
Mr. Reuter’s solos were chosen from Scott, 
Schubert, Schénberg and Dohnanyi. 

The Gordon String Quartet played De- 
bussy’s Quartet in G Minor, Herbert 
Howells’ “Lady Audrey’s Suite” (first 
American performance) and Mozart’s Quar- 
tet in B Flat Major, at its concert in Or- 
chestra Hall Foyer on March 29. Howells’ 
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composition proved attractively imaginative. 

Countess Helena Morsztyn, Polish pianist, 
made her Chicago début in Orchestra Hall 
on March 28. In a program that included 
Mendelssohn's Variations Sérieuses, a 


a group 
of Chopin, Debussy’s Suite pour le piano, 
and music by Granados, Sauer and Saint- 


Saéns, Mme. Morsztyn disclosed virtuosic 
qualities of a high order. Her tone is ample 


(Continued on page 32) 
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Viola and 
Viola d’amore 


LIX YOUNG-MARUCHESS, in her 

recital at the Providence Art Club 
yesterday afternoon, called to the attention 
| of all present the beauties of the long-dis- 
| carded viola d’amore and the generally dis- 
regarded viola. She showed that the viola | 
d’amore can sing with the depth of the | 
viola and with the full range of the violin. 
With its seven strings tuned in thirds and 
fourths, it is naturally richer than the 
viola in double stops and harmonics as | 
well as in variety of tone color, changing 
its voice with surprising ease. Mrs. 
Young-Maruchess played two groups for 
the viola, the best numbers of which were 
the Bach “Komm, siisser Tod,” and the 
two old French dances of Marin Marais, 
the last of which she played in a par- 
ticularly vigorous and merry 


Providence, R. 1., 








manner,” — 
January, 1928. 
*6 © FIOLA and viola d’amore recitals ‘are 
uncommon, so that of Alix Young- 
Maruchess in Steinway Hall last night was 
a pleasure. She played with expression and 
ability a varied program to an appreciative 
audience.”—New York Post, Jan. 30, 1928. 
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Wasuincton, April 5.—Mrs. Charles 
Clement Cresson, (Mary Jordan,) Ameri- 
can contralto, gave a private musicale March 
25, featuring Philippine songs in dialect, and 
wearing the native Philippine costume. This 
was her first appearance in Washington 
since her return from the Islands, where 
her husband, Major Cresson, has been sta- 
tioned for two years. 

x * * 

Donna Maria Coromila Stratos, soprano, 
will give a New York recital in the Gallo 
Theater Sunday afternoon, April 15, when 
she will have the assistance of Cornelius 
Van Vliet, ‘cellist and Pierre Luboschutz, 
pianist. Mme. Stratos is the widow of the 
Prime Minister of Greece who was executed 
by the revolutionists in 1922. Her musical 
studies were carried on in Paris, Berlin, 
Rome and in this country with Louis Sim- 
mions. 

* * * 

A joint recital will be given by Sigis- 
mond Stojowski and Paul Kochanski at 
Town Hall, New York, Thursday evening, 
April 19. They will play violin and piano 
sonatas by Stojowski and Paderewski, and 
each will give solos. Mr. Kochanski will 
‘play numbers by Szmanowski and Wieni- 
awski, and Mr. Stojowski will present a 
‘group by Chopin. 

. + 
On March 6, Mischa Levitzki, pianist, 
made his sixth appearance of the season in 
Queen’s Hall, London, including a group of 
Schubert in the program as a tribute to the 
current centenary celebration. Mr. Levitzki 
was scheduled to give another London re- 
cital on March 20 and a second Paris recital 
on March WO. 
* * * 

The fourth and final orchestra concert for 
young people conducted by Marshall Bar- 
tholomew will take place on Saturday morn- 
ing, April 14 at the Hampden Theater, New 
York, at 11. Mr. Bartholomew will lead 
thirty-five players from the New York 
Philharmonic and will play two movements 
from the Seventh Symphony of Beethoven, 
selections from “Hansel and Gretel” by 
Humperdinck as well as numbers by Sul- 
livan, Johann Strauss, and Victor Herbert. 

* * * 

The Fontainebleau School of Music an- 
nounces that the organ class for 1928 is now 
entirely full, but that a few vacancies still 


remain in other repartments. Registration 
will be closed earlier this spring than 
formerly. 

* * * 


Gina Pinnera, dramatic soprano, has been 
engaged by the Walter Fritschy management 
of Kansas City, Mo., for a concert appear- 
ance next season, which she will fill in the 
course of her western tour after the first 
of the year. 

ae 6 

Grace Kerns has been engaged for a re- 

cital in Warren, Pa., on April 26. This 


performance comes just before she sings 
again for the Reading, Pa., Choral Society 
in the 


May 8. 


Bach “St. Matthew Passion” on 
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In the concert 
of the Matinée 
Musicale at the 
Ambassador, 
Sunday, March 
25, a special fea- 
ture was the pre- 
sentation of 


Franz Born- 
schein’s Choral 
Fantasy arranged 
from Tchaik- 
ovsky’s “Nut- 
cracker Suite,” 
given for the first 
time in New 


York. The lyrics 
were sung by a 
double sextet 
composed of club 
members; the or- 
chestral demands 
were met by the 
club _ orchestra, 
under the di- 
rection of Al- 
fred Troemel ; 
and a_ celeste 
solo was _ per- 
formed in_ the 
“Dance of the 
Candy Fairy” by 
Berthe Vauden- 
berg. The nar- 
rative, “Spirit of 
the Fir,” which 
followed the 
Overture, was 
spoken by Rich- 
ard Abbot. Other 
portions of the 


program includ- 
ed the Suite 
Antique for two 


violins and piano 
by Stoessel, play- 
ed by Hazel Jean 
‘ Kirk, Mary-Gail 
Hafford and 


Our Official Caption Tells Us That George Kudlerik, Rosa Pon- J°s¢{ Adler; and 
selle, and Carl Holmstrom Jumped as High as 175 Feet in the * 8'0uP of Rus- 


Air Thus Grabbing Off the Championship of the Season. 
in Duluth Where Miss Ponselle 


Picture Was Taken 
March 12. 


Fannette Rezia, lyric coloratura soprano, 
will appear in a New York recital Sunday 
evening, April 15, at Chanin’s Forty-sixth 
Street Theatre. Miss Rezia was formerly 
with the Opéra-Comique of Paris. She has 
also sung in opera in Belgium, and in 
New Orleans and Cincinnati. In opera she 
has also made several recital appearances 
in New York. She will have as assisting 
artist at this concert, Ida Deck, pianist. 

+ 

Following his appearance at the Spartan- 
burg, S. C., Spring Festival on Mew 15, 
Arthur Middleton, among other engage- 
ments, goes to Hastings, Neb., where he 
sings in a gala “Messiah” performance on 
May 23. The latter part of next month 
he proceeds to the Pacific Coast again, ap- 
pearing in Portland, Ore., on April 19. 
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sian songs. by 
P sin Anna _ Kitchell, 

accompanied by 
George Roberts. 
A telegram received by Rosalie H. Klein, 
president, expressed the regret of M. 
Morschein at not being able to attend. 

* * * 


Richard Bonelli, baritone of the Chicago 
Civic Opera Company, will give a recital 
when the State Federation of Music Clubs 
meets at Jackson, Tenn., on April 12. Mr. 
Bonelli’s tour with the Chicago Opera closes 
on April 2 in Minneapolis, when he will 
leave for the East to begin his annual spring 
recital tour. * «¢ 

Marcel Grandjany, French harpist, sailed 
on the Ile de France after a brief stay in 
this country, in the course of which he has 
appeared in a number of cities and held a 
master class in New York. Mr. Grandjany 
will return to this country next January, 
when he will tour again in solo recitals, as 
well as in joint recitals with Rene LeRoy, 
French flutist, and Madeleine Monnier, a 
cellist. * * * 

Alice Campbell, contralto, sang in Gaul’s 
“Holy City” in the Church of the Advocate, 
New York, recently, and Alice Wembert, 
soprano, was to sing in Gounod’s “Gallia” 
and Rossini’s Stabat Mater in the Church 
of the Epiphany, April 10. They are from 
the studio of Henriette Speke-Seeley, whose 
St. Cecelia Choral Club gave a concert in 
the Mariners Temple recently under her 
direction. * * * 

John Powell will be the only soloist to 
appear at the Ohio Federation of Music 
Clubs Convention in Dayton, Ohio, on 
April 15. Mr. Powell has returned from a 
long Southern and Pacific Coast recital 
tour. * ¢ ¢€ 
Engagements of Willem Durieux, ’cellist, 
include a recent appearance at the Wash- 
ington Irving High School, New York, on 
the artists series. Mr. Durieux is conductor 
of the Greenwich, Conn., Symphony Or- 
chestra and gave the first concert of the 
season with Percy Grainger as soloist. His 
activities include teaching, being first ’cellist 
and ‘cello teacher of the American Orches- 
tral Society. 

Phyllis Kraeuter, ‘cellist and Karl 
Kraeuter, violinist, who are to appear in a 
joint recital in Town Hall, New York, 
April 23, will play the Beethoveri “Kreutzer” 
Sonata, and Brahms Concerto for violin and 
cello, Op. 12. 


Sailings 











Among the concert stars who recently 
sailed for Europe was Elly Ney, pianist, 
with her husband, Paul Allais. They were 
aboard the Deutschland which sailed for 
Cherbourg, Southampton and Hamburg 
March 28. Mme. Ney resumes her con- 
cert tours in Germany and France, at the 
conclusion of which she will have played 
more than 100 concerts this season. Also a 
passenger on this ship was Johanna Gadski, 
prima donna. Mary McCormick, soprano 
of the Chicago Civic Opera Company, 
sailed for Europe March 30 on the White 
Star liner, Majestic. 

* * * 

Isabelle Burnada, Canadian contralto, 
sailed on the Aquitania for Europe. She 
will give recitals in Paris and London, re- 
turning to America in the Autumn. Book- 
ings in New York are on her list. 


The Kedroff Quartet has postponed its 
sailing to April 28, in order to fill an emerg- 
ency engagement in Detroit. 

* * * 

Reinald Werrenrath has signed for a re- 
cital in Joliet, Ill, May 15. Mr. Werren- 
rath will have a European vacation this 
summer and will sail about June 1. 

oe 

Ralph Errolle, formerly of the Chicago 
and Metropolitan Opera companies, has 
joined the American Opera company and 
sang in Chicago March 29 as Faust. Dur- 
ing the company’s four-weeks’ season in 
Chicago, Mr. Errolle was also to appear 
as Don Jose in “Carmen,” as Pinkerton in 
“Butterfly” and as Canio in “Pagliacci.” 
His latest achievement is the composition 
of a three-act opera, “Prince Elmer.” 

* * * 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass., April 5.—Phradie 
Wells, Metropolitan soprano, appearead as 
soloist for the final concert of the Spring- 
field Symphony, March 20, closing the 
sixth successful season of this organization. 
She was heard in the aria “Pace pace, mio 
Dio” from Verdi’s “Forza del Destino,” 
and a group of songs. 

es. @ 

As a benefit to the Friendly Lodge for 
Blind Girls, Brooklyn, N. Y., the Talented 
Children of America, child theatrical or- 
ganization, gave performances from March 
26-30, inclusive, in the Twenty-third Reg- 
iment Armory, Brooklyn. 
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William F. Hanson, a Student of Ute 
Indian Music, Who Has Recently Writ- 
ten His Second Opera Based on Ute 

Themes. v 


Completes Opera 
on Ute Melodies 


Provo, Uran, April 4—William F. Han- 
son, a musician of Utah who has given more 
than a quarter of a century to studying 
melodies of the Ute Indians, has completed 
his second opera. This is based on Indian 
airs and legends and will be produced as the 
annual opera at his Alma Mater, Brigham 
Young University, this spring. The opera 
is called “Tam-man-na-cup,” and deals with 
the spring festival or bear dance. 

Mr. Hanson attracted attention a number 
of years ago with his “Sun Dance” opera, 
which was staged with success in Provo and 
in Salt Lake City, Utah. The author, how- 
ever, was not entirely satisfied with that 
work, owing to the fact that the sun dance is 
not a native Ute tradition or ceremonial, 
but is one which has been introduced from 
other tribes. The bear dance, Mr. Hanson 
has been assured by Ute friends, is a genuine 
Ute ceremonial. 


The Bear Emerges 


The bear dance occurs usually in March, 
shortly after the first thunderstorm awakens 
the hibernating bear from his long winter 
sleep. At that time the Indians gather at a 
central place, usually at White Rocks or 
Ouray, and there build an arena to celebrate 
the coming of spring. The dance is a sort 
of pageant in which, after the men and the 
women have danced for two or three days, 
the bear, represented by a man, comes from 
his den and proclaims that spring has actu- 
ally come, 

All of the music of Mr. Hanson’s opera is 
based on Indian ceremonial songs which the 
Indians, of course, sing without words. Mr. 
Hanson maintains that they are so imagin- 
ative that they need no text. Many of 
these melodies have been recorded by Chief 
Quinanch, an official ceremonial singer. The 
story concerns two Indian men and a beauti- 
ful Ute maiden. 


Training Cast 


The leading réles will be played by white 
people, trained by Mr. Hanson, who knows 
the tribal customs perfectly, and by Mormon 
B. Sleman, a missionary who spent fifty 
years among the Utes. 

Harrison R. MERRILL. 





Ancient Instrument Concert 


The Society of Ancient Instruments which 
comes to America for a few weeks in April, 
will give its first New York concert in the 
David Mannes Music School on Friday 
evening, April 13. Members of the Society, 
which was founded by Henri Casadesus, in- 
clude Marius Casadesus, player of the 
quinton; Maurice Devilliers, basse de viole; 
Regina Patorni-Casadesus, clavecin; Lucette 
Casadesus, viole de gambe; and Henri 
Casadesus, viole d'amore. 
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DO believe that the waltz has a 

soft place in the heart of most com- 
posers. History, indeed, furnishes 
copious evidence that this is so. There 
must be a subtle fascination in a dance 
measure which has engaged the atten- 
tion of so many musicians of so many 
different nationalities in so many dif- 
ferent periods. 

Experts have argued, and argued again, 
about its origin. Little that is definite ap- 
pears to come to the surface as a result 
of such disputations. The reader is not 
likely to shed tears at the thought. The 
first chapter of the waltz’s history may 
be one of those never to be written. The 
waltz itself, incomparable and never-ending 
source of joy, remains to cheer and inspire 
humanity. ‘ 

If I say that the waltz is unique, I can- 
not be charged with the overstatement which 
so often links arms with enthusiasm. The 
waltz is unique; and not merely in one way. 
Though rightly regarded as primarily a 
German dance, though closely associated 
with that lovely city Vienna, it is inter- 
national. Mazurka and polonaise, tarentella 
and furlano, sequidilla and jota, for all their 
picturesqueness and appeal, have never out- 
grown their provincialism. I do not know 
how a waltz sounds in the Arctic circle, 
or whether it proves acceptable to Thibetan 
ears. This I do know, that it long ago 
burst its narrow bounds to spread over a 
wide world and delight a multitude of grate- 
ful hearers. 


A Forgotten Dance 


All this lends particular interest to a 
short article, which Felix Weingartner re- 
cently contributed to one of the prominent 
European papers. Weingartner wrote about 
“The Forgotten Waltz.” In what circum- 
stance the waltz was forgotten he relates 
concisely, 

It so happened that he was conducting the 
Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra in South 


Opera “Vanna” to Have 
Premiére in New York 
Salvatore Virzi 


the two-act opera by Salvatore 


Vanna,” 
Virzi, young American composer who has 
been a member of the Metropolitan Opera 
House chorus for the past seven years, will 
have its world premiére Monday evening, 
April 9, in Carnegie Hall, New York. The 
production will be given by the Fine Arts 
Opera Company, of which Francis P. Loub- 
let is general director. 

Mr. Virzi was born in Sicily, but came to 

America at the age of six. His musical 
training was received under Adriano Ariani, 
a pupil of Mascagni, who encouraged the 
young student in composition. His first 
operatic attempts were viewed by Tullio 
Serafin, Metropolitan conductor, and others, 
who have stated that Virzi possesses the 
true Italian gift of melody, coupled with 
lyric and dramatic ability. 
The inspiration for “Vanna” was a clip- 
ping from a newspaper telling of the death 
of an Italian in a convent. An Italian poet, 
Pascucci, was commissioned to write the 
libretto, but did not finish it. Eventually 
Father Robbotti of New York City under- 
took its completion. 

The first performance will be a benefit for 
the Missions of the Dominican Order. 

The cast will include Nicola Zerola, as 
Giorgio; Bettina Freeman, Vanna; G,. Fa- 
rina, Adelmo; V. Ricordo, Fra Galgario; 
Mario Dardina, Raoul; Imerio Ferrari, 
Abate; Espartero Pallazi, Major Domo; 
Ada Paggi and Gina Garavelli. The ballet 
is under the direction of Emma D. Miller 
who is also prima ballerina. Pietro Yon 
will be at the organ, and Giuseppe Creatore 
will conduct. There will be a chorus of 
100, an orchestra of seventy-five, and a 
ballet of fifty. 
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America. The members of the orchestra, the 
artists participating in the Wagner perform- 
ances which Weingartner had been conduct- 
ing, and the conductor himself were given 
a brilliant reception in Buenos Ayres. In 
the evening, various couples danced some 
modern dances. At a late hour, someone 
called for a waltz. The orchestra responded 
with the “Blue Danube,” but very few knew 
how to dance it. Some of the Viennese 
might have succeeded, but they could not 
execute it correctly with the Argentine 
ladies, whose rhythm was adjusted to two- 
four time. The result was a mix-up, and 
the waltz had to be stopped. 


A “Light Bringer” 


Since the above incident happened, the 
centenary of the birth of Johann Strauss 
has been appropriately celebrated. Wein- 
gartner calls Johann Strauss a “light-bring- 
er,” an apostle of eternal beauty, whose 
music is like the cloak of Goethe’s Helen— 
“It carries thee rapidly over everything 
vulgar into the ether.” The celebration must 
have caused some people to wonder whether 
the Queen of Dances will recapture the 
popularity she once enjoyed. If, as philos- 
phers observe, everything ultimately pro- 
duces its opposite, the most sanguine hopes 
of waltz-lovers may well run high. Pavlowa 
has prophesied that in a year or two the 
old graceful dances will return again. 
Should such a reaction take place, the restor- 
ation of the waltz to its former, pre-eminent 
position seems assured. 

That the waltz should enjoy this pre-em- 
inence strikes me as simple justice. Has 
it not, for one thing, been consecrated by 
many an inspired hand? Schubert and 
Weber, Wagner and Brahms, Liszt and 
Tchaikovsky, Richard Strauss, Sibelius and 
Puccini are only a few of those who have 
added to its significance, and proved how 
miraculously it yields to diverse musical 
needs. Besides all this, there remains the 
rich treasure-house of popular melodies hid- 
den in the pages of Lanner and the Straus- 
ses, father and son. 

And today we have Emmerich Kalman, 
who, in his fascinating operettas, remem- 
bers its claims. Kalman, a man of pro- 
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nounced talent in his. own line, does not 
forget to pay compliments to Mademoiselle 
Modernity. “The Countess Maritza” con- 
tains a “shimmy tempo” (“Braunes Maedel”), 
and “The Circus Princess” a _ foxtrot 
(“Wenn du mich sitzen lasst”). But one 
cannot help noticing with what success the 
composer turns to the haunting rhythm of 
the traditional Viennese waltz. The song 
in which the hero of “Maritza” apostrophies 
Vienna, the “Schwesterlein” melody of the 
same opera, the “Wienerlied” of “The Circus 
Princess” and its “Liese, liese” refrain are 
sufficient proof of the fact that, in the right 
hands, the romantic legacy is still capable 
of profitable exploitation. 

And now, what about the next chapter of 
this wonderful dance? Will it reassert it- 
self and reign graciously as it did in the 
old days? When Weingartner conducted 
the “Blue Danube” at one of his South 
American concerts, he saw in his mind’s 
eye a picture of couples swaying to the 
delicious three-in-a-bar, and giving physical 
expression to the melodic line. Such a 
vision resembles an historical picture of 
Vienna. That city has had its sad and 
sorrowful days. To use the figure of a 
recent writer, Helen had become Cinderella. 
With the rolling away of the clouds and the 
return to more normal conditions, Cinderella 
may assume the role of Helen once more. 
And it would please friends of the waltz 
and friends of Vienna (how many there 
must be of both!) if the birth of new 
hopes synchronised with a restoration of the 
waltz to its proper place. 


Cannot Do Without It 


How sweetly Godowsky in his “Alt-Wein” 
sang the sorrowful joy of the city “whose 
yesterdays look backwards with a_ smile 
through tears.” Of course, he sang it in 
three-four time, for the history of Vienna 
is thus written. Inspiring is St. Stephens’ 
and beautiful are the Danube and the Ring; 
but, in the end, it is as the home of the 
waltz that we think of Vienna. Those 
luscious melodies, drawn so temperamentally 
from the violin-strings... No, we cannot 
do without them, The waltz must not be 
quite forgotten. 


Oberlin Applauds Resident Soloist 


OpserLIn, Onto, April 4—One of the 
outstanding concerts of the season was given 
in Finney Memorial Chapel, March 20, when 
the Cleveland Orchestra, under the direction 
of Nikolai Sokoloff, appeared, with David 
Moyer, pianist of the Conservatory faculty, 
The program included: Overture 
to “The Secret of Suzanne,” Wolf-Ferrari; 
Symphony No. 4, in E Minor, Brahms; 


as soloist. 


Rakoczy March, Berlioz, and the Saint- 
Saens G Minor Concerto for piano and 
orchestra. 


The orchestra gave a masterly reading of 
the Brahms. Rudolph Ringwall, who con- 
ducted the orchestra in the concerto, pro- 
vided a sympathetic and well-balanced ac- 
companiment. 

Mr. Moyer gave an admirable perform- 
ance playing with a technical mastery and 
a fine musical feeling. He was received 
with unusual enthusiasm and responded to 
five recalls. 

Mr. Moyer’s public appearances began at 
the age of eight, when he made a concert 
tour of the United States with the Berlino 
Trio. This was followed by a period of 


study, which includ- 
ed five years with 
Alberto Jonas’ in 
Berlin, and two with 
Dohnanyi at the 
Hochschule in the 
same city. Soon 
after this Mr. Moyer 
spent some months 
coaching with Bus- 
oni. Just before the 
war Mr. Moyer con- 
certized, playing in 
London, Berlin, Flor- 
ence, Edinburgh, 
Hamburg, Dresden 
and other Europea. 
musical centers. On 
this tour he appeared 
orchestras at 
Gorlitz and Carlsbad, 
with the Bliitner of 
Berlina and the Winderstein of Leipzig. 

Following a period of service in the World 
War, Mr. Moyer was head of the piano de- 
partment at Bucknell University. He came 
to Oberlin in 1925, 
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Publishers Pray S pectal cA tention to T his 


RGANISTS are specially favored 

this week, as a number of com- 
positions of more than usual worth 
have recently come from publishers’ 
presses, both in this country and 
abroad. As a rule transcriptions and 
arrangements form the bulk of organ 
music received for review, but in this 
budget all the numbers are works 
written particularly for the organ— 
with the one exception of a piece first 
brought out for piano. 


*> * * 


I N his Suite for Organ, consisting of 
Overture, Menuet, Aria, Gavotte and 
Finale, (Arthur P. Schmidt Co.) Ralph E. 
Clewell has adopted a 
semi-classic style and has 
consistently maintained it 
throughout. But he has 
lavishly imitated no com- 
poser in particular, merely taking on an 
eighteenth century manner, graceful, melo- 
dious and at times naive, which lends an 
unmistakably piquant flavor to a work well 
made for the modern organ. The Overture 
might almost as appropriately be entitled 
Prelude. It is short, and has unity of idea. 
The Menuet is graceful and delicate, and 


Pieces and 
Collections 
for the Organ 


Artist 
Manager 


Conductor Teacher 


Accompanist 


Supervisor Organist 


Patron of Music 
Student 


To all who are interested in 
music and its progress— 


Musical America 


is a source of information and 
inspiration as you have found 
from your reading of this issue. 
USE THE COUPON TO ENTER 
an order for Musical America 
for yourself or a friend. 
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TUNING THE ORGAN (PIPES -4 NEW 


By SYDNEY DALTON 


the Aria has that sustained melodic richness 
that one associates with those of other days. 
Just why Mr. Clewell barred his Gavotte to 
begin on the first beat rather than the third 
is hard to understand, but, anyway, it is a 
good Gavotte. The Finale has an Adagio 
introduction that makes effective use of the 
mordent, and this leads into a conventional 
Passacaglia that is well made. 


R. S. Stoughton, who has a_ noticeable 
penchant for the exotic, is the composer 
of a suite for organ entitled “Tales from 
Arabian Nights” (White-Smith Music Pub- 
lishing Co.). There are four numbers in 
the book: “The Fisherman and the Genie,” 
“Julanar of the Sea,” “Aladdin” and “Ali 
Baba and the Forty Thieves.” Effects that 
the Western ear has come to classify as dis- 
tinctively Eastern are skillfully employed, 
consecutive fourths and fifths, diatonically 
used, being chief among them. There are 
stimulate the imagination. Mr. Stoughton 
stimulate the imagination. Mr. Stoughtton 
has written for the recital program, and the 
numbers demand a high degree of organ 
ability properly to interpret them. 

“Variations sur un théme Russe,” by E. 
d’Arba (London: J. & W’. Chester) is a 
very unusual piece of organ music. There 
are doubtless some organists who would con- 
sider it dull, as a whole, but careful ex- 
amination reveals an active imagination; and 
there is plentiful evidence of the technical 
skill of the creator, who handles his theme 
in unexpected ways. Mr. d’Arba is con- 
siderable of a modernist, though the prefix 
“ultra” would hardly apply. This composi- 
tion is by no means an easy work to play. 

There is a satisfying variety of numbers 
in a collection for organ, entitled “Schmidt's 
Lyric Album” (Arthur P. Schmidt Co.) the 
latest collection of its kind from this press. 
The twelve pieces that make up the contents, 
and their composers, are: “A Midsummer 
Idyl,” by Frank H. Warner; “Cradle Song,” 
by Trygve Torjussen; “In Spring Time,” 
by Cuthbert Haris,” and “In the Forest,” 
by the same composer; “Jubilate,” by E. S. 
Hosmer; “Lied,” by Stanley T. Reiff; a 
March in A, by Herbert W, Wareing; “Un 
moment de Réve,” by Rudolf Friml; “Pro- 
cessional,” by Moussorgsky, aranged by Wil- 
liam Faulkes; a “Reverie,” by J. B. C. de- 
Pauw; “Sunrise,” by Ernest A. Dicks, and 
“The Vesper Hymn,” by Franz C. Born- 
schein. 

Walter Spry’s “Reverie” (Clayton F. 
Summy Co.) is another number for organ 
that is melodious and easy, It is not 
commonplace and should attract organists. 
“In the Park,” by H. P. Hopkins, is an- 
other Summy publication, colorful in places 
and showing some originality in idea. 

The pedals play an important part in 
George F. Hamer’s “Majesty of the Deep 
(Olwer Ditson Co.) a piece which appeared 
earlier in a piano version. It is written 
in a grandiose manner, with a middle section 
that is agreeably melodius. 


* * @ 


HE NIGGER DOLL’S LULLABY,” 
by Quinto E. Mabanini (Carl Fischer) 
was originally composed for four flutes, 
but John Fitzpatrick, Jr., 
Some Recent has made a faithful piano 
Pieces for transcription of it. Here 
the Piano is another instance of 
the value of transcrip- 
tions. It is unlikely that many music lov- 
ers would hear Mr. Maganini’s piece in its 
original form; but, on the other hand, it 
is a bit of music that is both novel in idea 
and original in execution. An introductory 
note gives this explanation of the idea be- 
hind the music: “A quartet of little girls 
singing a Negro spiritual, accompanied on 
a harp by another little girl who occasion- 
ally plays wrong chords and comes in un- 
expectedly”—and the music is just that. 
The National Broadcasting Company has 
issued the radio signature of WEAF Caval- 
cade, a march bearing the title of “The Ca- 
valcade,” by Harold Sanford. It is in the 
form of a piano solo, and is a lively, dash- 


ing number that fulfills its mission in a 
satisfactory manner. This number is pub- 
lished by the Carl Fischer egy ond also. 

“Four Tone Pictures,” by Grace Helen 
Nash, contain teaching material that is at 
once instructive and interesting. These four 
Fischer publications are entitled “Cossack 
Dance,” “Harlequin 
and Columbine,” “In 
, a Sunken Garden” 
» and “Rain Prayer.” 
They are of moder- 
ate difficulty. 

Frances Terry, one 
of our best known 
composers of teach- 
ing materials for 
piano, is the creator 
of three character- 
istic pieces, entitled 
“April Shower,” 
“Laughing Brook” 
ind “Entreaty” 
(Clayton F. Summy 
Co.) Each deals 
with some _ specific technical problem 
and does it in a musical, enjoyable man- 
ner. The first is concerned with light and 
rapid finger staccato; the second is a series 
of fast triplets, played by the right hand, 
legato, and the third has a slow melody and 
most of the accompaniment to it, also played 
by the right hand. 

The same composer’s “Sixteen Sprightly 
Studies” is also put out from the Summy 
press, and here again a number of technical 
difficulties are treated. Each study is a page 
or less in length. The pieces mentioned 
above, together with the studies, are for 
about third and fourth grades. 

A. Sartorios’ Polonaise, “The Masked 
Ball,” George Eggeling’s Valse Intermezzo 
and A. Sartorio’s arangement of Beethoven’s 
Polonaise in F are recent issues for two 
pianos, eight hands (Arthur P. Schmidt Co.) 
The same firm is also responsible for A. 
Sartorio’s four-hand number, “Turkish 
March.” 





Maganini 


* * * 


OVE’S LIKENESS” is a new song by 
H. T. Burleigh (G. Ricordi & Co.) in 
which a poem by Madge Marie Miller is 
given a delightful setting 
in a rich and simple man- 
ner by this skillful maker 
of songs. It is a for a 
high voice. The same 
composer has also added “I’ve Been in de 
Storm so Long” and “Go Tell it on de 
Mountains” to his already long list of ar- 
rangements of spirituals. Suffice it to say 
they are in keeping with the others that have 
come from his pen. These are also Ricordi 
publications. 
Rosamond Eustis Corcoran has translated 
a number of French poems that have a par- 
ticular appeal to very young and older 
children, and has set them to music. This 
group of a dozen pieces, together with il- 
lustrations from the same pen, have been 
published in one volume, under the title of 
“The Turkey Gobbler” (Harold Flammer). 
The music, which is simple but effective, 
has about it much of the atmosphere of the 
texts, and the book make a very acceptable 
addition to the literature for young folks. 


Burleigh Songs 
and Others 
for Children 


* * * 


REMEMBER having reviewed a set of 
piano pieces by Robert Manton some 
time ago, and at that time the influence of 
MacDowell was noted. 

“New Hampshire In a set of five pieces 
Idyls,” Five from the same pen, en- 
Piano Pieces titled: “New Hampshire 
Idyls” (E. C. Schirmer 

Music Co.) the same influence is to be ob- 
served, coupled with the same degree of ex- 
cellence of quality. Mr. Manton is a com- 
poser of pronounced ability. The MacDowell 
influence has evidently been salutary. There 
is much the same quality of colorful har- 
mony and richness of melody. In these Idyls 
the pictures of New England given in “Mid- 


teld 


Summer Woods,” “In Autumn,” “Vista” 
(Mt. Monadnock), “Fireflies” and “Told at 
Pasture Bars” are, at times, as impressive 
as the northers landscapes they summon be- 
fore the inward eye of memory. 


oe fs 


Two arrangements of Irish tunes, en- 
titled “Tunes from the Land of the Peat 
Bogs,” and an original Tarantella, are from 

the pen of Lucina Jewell 
Piano Pieees (Clayton F. Summy Co.). 
for Solo and “The Little Irish Colleen” 
Eight. Hands is a spirited piece in six- 

eight time, thoroughly 
Irish and lighthearted. By contrast, “An 
Old Song at Twilight” is a sustained melody 
that is built up to a broad climax. The 
Tarantella is a very good example of its 
kind and has technical value. All three 
pieces are for about third grade. 

A. Sartorio has made arrangements for 
two pianos, eight hands, of two minutes 
that are well known in other versions. One 
is from Beethoven’s Septet, Op. 20, the 
other is from Mozart’s “Military” Sym- 
phony. Both arrangements are excellent for 
pupils of limited technic (Arthur P. 
Schmidt Co.). 


a a 


EADERS who like to have musical ac- 
companiments for their offerings should 
examine two numbers by Frieda Peycke, en- 
titled “To a New Little 
Three Readings House” and “Lil Pup.” 
with Musical Both are short and enter- 
Accompaniments taining. There is another 
number from the same 
press (Clayton F. Summy Co.) that is of 
the same kind, though more serious in idea. 
It is entitled “Blind”; Phyllis Fergus is the 
composer of the music, which illustrates a 
poem by Edward Davison. 


“A Jewish Year in Song” 


The music publishing house of G. 
Schirmer, New York, has issued a collection 
entitled “A Jewish Year in Song.” This 
publication contains songs, hymns, prayers 
and folk music in Hebrew, English and 
Yiddish for synagogue, school and home. 
The collection is the work of A. W. Binder, 
instructor in synagogue and folk music in 
the Jewish Institute of Religion, and music 
director of the Ninety-second Street 
Y.M.H.A. The collection is arranged for 
voice and piano. 


Adelaide Gescheidt artists have been 
booked to sing in performances of Bach's 
“St. Matthew Passion” as follows: Fred 
Patton with the Detroit Symphony in Car- 
negie Hall, New York, April 5 and 7, and 
in Reading, Pa., in May; Frederic Baer im 
Montclair on April 1; Frand Cuthbert in 
St. Bartholomew’s Church, New York, 
April 4; Mary Craig in Passaic, N. J., on 
Easter Sunday, April 8. Charles Stratton 
was booked to sing in this music in the 
Brick Church, New York, March 25. Ad- 
ditional news of Gescheidt artists is that 
Mary Craig, Judson House and Frederic 
Baer are engaged for the Harrisburg Mo- 
zart May Festival. Mr. Baer will sing at 
the Halifax and Truro Festival in April, 
and Mr. House is engaged for the Athens 
June Festival. 





The New York Opera Club, of which 
Charlotte Lund is founder and president, 
will hold its last regular meeting of the 
season in the Hotel Astor, on April 13. 
This event will take the form of a de 
Reszké evening. William J. Guard, press 
representative of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, will speak, and Léon Rothier, 
bass of the same organization, is to sing. 
De Reszké pupils who will participate in 
the program are Mme. Lund, Cobina 
Wright, Rachel Morton, Edna de Lima, 
Irving Jackson and Wellington Smith. 


VIOLIN 
FODAY* 
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Names and What Their Owners Are Doing 





Sergei Klibansky, who held his first master 
class in Columbus, Ohio, has been asked to 
visit Columbus once a month. Several mem- 
bers of his Columbus class have made ar- 
rangements to continue their studies in New 
York. Mr. Klibansky recently gave a pro- 
gram at the Women’s Music Club in Colum- 
bus at a reception given in his honor. Several 
artists from the Klibansky studio have re- 
ceived new engagements. Lizetta Braddock 
has been engaged to sing in the new Shubert 
production, “The Red Robe.” Virginia Mason 
was booked at the Beaux Arts Club. Ruth 
Agee has been engaged with the New York 
“Frolics.” Vivian Hart has been singing in 
the Keith Theatre in Cincinnati. Lottice 
Howell is still appearing as Barbara Fritchie 
in “My Maryland.” Lauritz Melchoir has 
been engaged to appear at the Bayreuth Fes- 
tivals. William Simmons gave a Boston con- 
cert in February. Anne Elliot is soloist at 
the Union Methodist Church in New York. 
Florence Bowler was engaged to give a 
program over WABC on March 16. Fanny 
Block has appeared in Detroit. Anna Scheff- 
ler Schorr returns to Berlin to appear in 
the Berlin Staats Opera. Irene Taylor and 
William Weigle were booked for a joint 
recital in Boston. Jeraldine Calla Nolan is 
giving a concert in Boston on March 31, 
and Lotta Madden has been engaged for the 
Goldman Band concerts in New York. 


*> * * 


Stuart Ross, pianist and accompanist, is on 
a spring tour. By the beginning of the 
summer, he will have fulfilled fifty-eight 
appearances in concert and in recital with 
Rosa Ponselle since Oct. 1. Mr. Ross has 
been Miss Ponselle’s accompanist for several 
seasons, and in addition to accompanying 
makes two solo appearances on the same 
program with the Metropolitan prima donna. 


oe 


Edna Thomas will sing Southern songs, 
spirituals and Creole croons in the Edyth 
Totten Theater, New York, on Friday af- 
ternoon, April 13; Sunday evening, April 
15, and Tuesday afternoon, April 15. 

* * * 


Aid League For Animals 

Carl Friedberg, pianist, gave his services 
to La Musique et les Animaux, the concert 
which Ernest Schelling conducted at the 
home of James Speyer on the afternoon of 
March 20 for the benefit of the New York 
Women’s League for Animals, Inc. This 
affair brought out one of the most brilliant 
audiences of the late winter season in town. 

Mr. Schelling presented a unique pro- 
gram by a selected orchestra from the Phil- 
harmonic Society. Other artists who assisted 
were Olga Samaroff, Ernest Hutcheson and 
Josef Lhevinne. Paul de Leyssac gave read- 
ings in French. The proceeds were used 
in the charitable work at the Ellin Prince 
Speyér Hospital for Animals. 





Thomie Prewett Williams 


Thomie Prewett Williams, accompanist, 
has had an unusually busy season this year. 
She has played in twenty concerts with Dan 
Beddoe; at two for Fraser Grange in Louis- 
ville, Ky., and Lynchburg, Va.; three for 
Paul Althouse in Cincinnati, Indianapolis 
and Owensboro, Ky., and one for Grace 
Divine in Cincinnati. In addition to this 
Mrs. Williams has filled fifteen Heerman 
Trio concerts besides weekly broadcasting. 


Anniversary Concert 


Boris Levenson, composer, teacher and 
conductor, will celebrate a twentieth anni- 
versary at a concert in Town Hall, New 
York, April 13. He will conduct a string- 
woodwind ensemble and chamber symphony 
in program of his own works, among them 
the prelude, recitative and aria from the 
opera “Caucasian Captive Warrior,” which 
will have its first performance. Dmitry 
Dobkin, tenor, will sing this work, accom- 
panied by the orchestra, and will also sing 
a group of Mr. Levenson’s songs with the 
composer at the piano. A Hebrew Suite, 
for eight solo instruments, dedicated to 
Simeon Bellison; choral works and sym- 
phony compositions will also be included in 
this program. Members of the string-wood- 
wind ensemble are Serge Kotlarsky, Edward 
Katz, René Pollain, Naoum  Benditzky, 
Maurice Sackett, Aaron Gorodner, Simon 
Kovar, and Lorenzo Sansone. The chorus 
is the Jewish Workers group of Elizabeth, 
N. J. Mr. Levenson has recently published : 
“Russian Lullaby, Slowly Sinks the Weary 
Sun” for high voice and as piano solo, E. B. 
Marks ; “Two Russian Folksongs” for violin 
and piano, Edward Schuberth; and “Pas- 
torale Orientale” for orchestra and as piano 
solo, Maurice Maron, Inc. 

* * * 


Josephine Lucchese, American coloratura 
soprano, has been reclaimed by Dutch oper- 
atic audiences, according to reports reccived 
from the Archipelago, where she has sung 
thirty-six times in different cities within 
seventy-two days. She has sung the colora- 
tura rdles in “Traviata,” “Lucia,” “Rigo- 
letto,” “The Barber of Seville,” “Mignon” 
and many others during this time. It is 
probable that the singer will return to 
America at the end of May, although she 
has received offers to appear in opera in 
Switzerland, Germany, Holland and Chile. 

* * x 

3ertha Abrams, Dorothy Barlow, Molly 
Delaney, Anna Heller, Doris McElroy, May 
Steigenwald, Silvia Dean Tett, Charlotte 
O’Donoghue and nine-year-old Jane Mac- 
Phail were participants in a pupils’ musicale 
given in the Metropdlitan Opera House 
Studios on the evening of Sunday, March 
18, by Ida Haggerty Snell. 

* * * 

Allen McQuhae’s Western trip began in 
Boulder, Col. Mr. McQuhae was announced 
to dedicate a new broadcasting station in 
Denver with a concert on the air, and will 
give several more recitals before returning 
to New York for his Atwater Kent date 
on April 8 with William Simmons, baritone. 

ee «a 

Concert Management Annie Friedberg re- 
ports the bookings of Edwin Swain, bari- 
tone, and Marie Stone Langston, contralto, 
for the Plattsburgh Festival on May 25. 
This will be Mr. Swain’s fourth appearance 
at these concerts. 

John Corigliano, violinist, and Salvatore 
de Stefano, harpist, were heard in a special 
recital in Tulsa April 2, arranged for the 
opening of a new store. 

* * * 

Yelly d’Aranyi, Hungarian violinist, has 
been booked for a pair of concerts next 
season with the Cincinnati Symphony Or- 
chestra on Jan. 18 and 19. 

* * + 


Boy Gives Bronxville Recital 


3RONXVILLE, N. Y., March 28.—Bobby 
Kiss, ten-year-old pupil of Louis Finton of 
New York, was heard in a piano recital at 
the Elementary School Auditorium on Sun- 
day afternoon at 3 o’clock. The young pian- 
ist offered the Bach Invention in B Minor 
and the three movements of the French 
Overture in B Minor. He was also heard 
in the Mozart Sonata in F Major, the 
Haydn Andante with variations in F Minor 
and the Schubert Impromptu in E Flat 
Major. In his performance Master Kiss 
revealed musical intelligence unusual in his 
age, competent technical grasp of the num- 
bers he essayed and a genuine feeling for 
the judicious interpretation of them. A 
prominent member of the committee which 


presented the young artist was Eleanor 
Cumings, piano teacher of this city and 
Larchmont. N. T. 


* * * 


Alton Jones, pianist, gave .a recital at 
Princeton, N. J., on the afternoon of 
March 7 at Thompson Hall. On March 14 
Mr. Jones gave the ninth program in a 
series of artists’ recitals at the Institute of 
Musical Art of the Juilliard School of 
Music. Later in the season Mr. Jones will 
also..appear twice in recital at Columbia 
University. 





After appearing in the principal cities of 
the United States, Maurice Ravel and his 
interpreter, Lisa Roma are now in Canada. 
Miss Roma has appeared in Canadian Mu- 
sical centers on previous tours. 

* * * 


The final concert of the Wolfsohn Series 
on April 8 in Carnegie Hall, New York, 
will present a joint song recital by Maria 
Kurenko, coloratura soprano of the Chicago 
Civic Opera Company, and Richard Bonelli, 
baritone of the same company. This will 


be Mr. Bonelli’s initial recital appearances 
in New York. 


Carmela Ponselle 

Carmela Ponselle, mezzo-soprano of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, is to appear 
as guest artist with the Philadelphia Grand 
Opera Company, singing the réle of Am 
neris in “Aida” on April 12. 

+ a * 

Cuicaco, March 28.—Following a tour of 
Iowa and Nebraska, Isabel Richardson Mol- 
ter, soprano, and her husband-accompanist, 
Harold Molter, spent a few days vacation 
at their home in Wilmette, Ill., before leav- 
ing for Boston where Mrs. Molter filled a 
re-engagement as soloist with the Peoples 
Symphony on March 11. Other engage- 
ments to be filled on the eastern tour were 
as follows: Quincy, Mass., recital on 
March 18 and an appearance in the Metro- 
politan Theater on March 25; a recital in 
Steinway Hall, New York City, under the 
auspices of the Washington Heights Musical 
Club on March 22; and a recital at Owens- 
boro, Ky. on March 29. In Chicago, the 
soprano will fill engagements on April 17 
and May 9, on the latter date as soloist with 
the Chicago Bach Chorus; in Evanston, Il. 
on May 21; and a recital in Montgomery, 
Ala., on May 28. 


Brockton Hears Ponselle 


Brockton, Mass. March 27—The Teo 
Times One Club of the Unity Charch has 
been instrumental m bringing motable at- 
tractions. Rosa Ponselle recently sang her 
way into the hearts of an overflow audhemee 
in the City Theatre im the fmal concert of 
the present series. Her accompanist was 
Stuart Ross, who played solos. Mirs. Charles 
R. Storey is chairman of the comoert com- 
mittee, which includes Mrs. G. Stacey Beorse, 
Mrs. James F. Buckley, Fannie Byrmes, 
Mrs. Harold A. Barnes, Mrs. Carl Alma 
Colby, Mrs. Theresa Spragme Daly, Mirs. 
Samuel W. Doane, Mrs. George W. Dawad- 
son, Pauline Geyer, Mrs. Harry C. Howard, 
Mrs. Fred W. Lane, Marian G. Leach, Alice 
Nash and Bessie Walker. W. J. P 

* > » 

News from Mr. and Mrs. Frantz Pro- 
schowski’s studio relates that Glemm Drake, 
tenor, was accorded a cordial reception im 
Chicago when he sang at the last of the 
Uptown Civic Concert Series. He appeared 
as soloist with the Womens’ Symphony 
Orchestra, conducted by Ethel Legumska 
He has been touring through most of the 
Southern and Western States, smemg im 
association with José Echamz, Elly Ney 
Percy Grainger, and others. Clark Sparks, 
American boy tenor, was engaged to sim at 
a concert in Troy, N. Y., on Sunday, March 
18. Under the management of Arthor Jui- 
son, he will be heard im other concerts. 

7 a ~ 

Virginia Colombati pupils are fulfilling 

engagements. Tresa Campecan, coloratura 
soprano, recently sang in the Biltmore Hote! 
for the Junior Emergency Relief Society 
Sara Davison, coloratura soprana, has been 
engaged as soloist with the Rochester, Min- 


nesota, Choral Club for May 20 
* > > 
Wager Swayne Harris has mowed his New 
York studio to 320 West Sewemty-eigith 


Street. Engagements in the musical comedy 
field in New York have bees 


several of his pupils 


acorpted by 


_ 

Marion Carley, young American piamis 
who is a graduate of the Jwilliard School 
will give her first New York recital m 
Town Hall on Wednesday evemmge, April 
ll. a * * 

Ernesto Beramen, pianist and teacher, 
has been giving a scries of class recitals m 


the La Forge-Bergmen Studios. Several 
pianists have appeared for the first ‘imme, 
among them Amy Paget, Resalime Sonith 
Rose Peisch and Phil Evans. Other pian- 
ists who appeared recently at Mr. Bera- 
men’s classes were Emilie Goetze, Norma 
Krueger, Helen Schafmeister, Alpha Kimzie, 
Howard Lindbergh and Arther Warwick 
Mr. Berumen will remam the entire som- 
mer in New York. 
. * * 

Cincinnati, April 4—Adolph Stader- 
mann dedicated the new organ im the Nimth 
Street Baptist Church with am excellent re- 
cital on March 26 

> * ~ 

Given Feb. 27 at the Plainfield, N. J. 
High School Auditorium, was am orches- 
tral program including works bw Tchaikow- 
sky, Saint-Saéns and Bizet. The Saimt-Saées 
Third Concerto for viol, Op. 61, featured 
Viadimir Resnikoff, assisting artist. The 
Plainfield Symphony Society is wnder the 
direction of Christian Kriems. It has beem 
in existence eight years, durme which 
twenty-nine concerts have been given 
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Chicago Company Singing On Coast 


Los Ancetes, April 4—The Chicago 
Civic Opera Company began its engagement 
im the Shrine Auditorium on March 5 with 
“Tannhauser.” 

Elsa Aisen had the role of Elisabeth 
making much of a part that calls for less 
than the wonted display of her talents as a 
singing actress. Her Elisabeth is imbued 
with appealing characteristics, without af- 
fording her opportunity for the sweep and 
fire that the role of Briinnhilde vouch- 
safes. The more lyrical phrases are also 
less to her liking, although there was fine 
restraint in her two famous arias. 


Completing the Cast 


The part of Tannhduser was rather in- 
adequately enacted by Forrest Lamont. 
Richard Bonelli as Wolfram showed that 
he had made rapid strides in his work since 
his last hearing here two years ago. He 
brought to his task a fine voice and an in- 
nate sense of the stage. Cyrena Van Gor- 
don sang the music of Venus acceptably. 
Special mention should be made of Albert 
Rappaport as /Valther, and Lucille Meusel 
as the young Shepherd. Others in the cast 
were Howard Preston, José Mojica and 
Antonio Nicolich. The staging was in ex- 
cellent taste and lighting effects were good. 

Henry G. Weber was the conductor, giv- 
ing a creditable reading of the score. The 
work of the ballet was only fair, and that 
of the chorus was scarcely comparable to 
what Los Angeles is accustomed to hear. 

Mary Garden appeared in “Resurrection” 
the following evening. The artistry of this 
remarkable woman kept a capacity audi- 
ence spellbound. Her work in the second 
and third acts was particularly compelling 
and brought long ovations. Rene Maison, 
in the part of Dimitri achieved a genuine 
success, singing well and looking every 
inch a prince. The most spontaneous ap- 
plause of the evening was left for Cesare 
Formichi, as Simonson, in the last act. He 
had the one real aria of the opera and sang 
it with a voice of rich quality and in a 
polished style. 


Audience Likes Snow 


Antonio Nicolich, Elinor Mario, Maria 
Claessens and Alice D’Hermanoy' were 
among those who united in a well balanced 
and artistic performance. Scenic effects 
were exceptionally interesting; those depict- 
ing the snowbound steppes of Siberia 
brought spontaneous applause from the 
Southern Californians for whom snow is 
either unknown or a memory. Roberto 
Moranzoni conducted, and wrung from the 
score its full quota of possibilities. 

Excellent advance work was done by the 
Behymer offices and Charles R. Baker, the 
latter representing the Chicago forces. 

Described by L. E. Behymer, Pacific Coast 
impresario, as the greatest operatic success 
in forty-three years, the Chicago Civic Opera 
Company brought its week’s season to a 
triumphant close on the afternoon of March 
ll. High lights of the season, from a popu- 
lar standpoint, were the first Coast perform- 
ance of Charles Wakefield Cadman’s “Witch 
of Salem,” and the success of Mary Garden 
in Massenett’s “Sapho.” 

The company gave a dazzling performance 
of “Gioconda” on Wednesday night, with 
Rosa Raisa, Augusta Lenska, Cyrena Van 
Gordon, Cesare Formivhi and Charles Mar- 
shall in the leading réles. “The Dance of 
the Hours” was led by Maria Yurieva and 
Vechslav Swoboda. The opera was sumpt- 


ously mounted and tellingly directed by 
Moranzoni. 
“Trovatore” was given a place of Mas- 


senet’s “Juggler” with Mary Garden. Handi- 
capped by a severe cold, Miss Garden was 
forbidden to sing, necessitating a last-minute 
change with Marie Rappold, Augusta 
Lenska, Cortis and Bonelli in the chief parts. 

The following evening brought the Cad- 
man opera. With the composer seated in a 
box with his mother and sister, the perform- 
ance had all the ear marks of a gala occa- 
sion, including ovations for Cadman, which 
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hg shared with the principals. Excellent 
work was done by Edith Mason and Charles 
Hackett as the chief protagonists. Lorna 
Doone Jackson also sang well and home 
folks were glad to applaud Elinor Marlo. 
There was much favorable comment on the 
work of the composer, especially for his 
ability in orchestrating the score, the beauties 
of which were cleary defined by Henry C. 
Weber. 

The opera was followed by one of the 
best presentations of “Cavalleria” seen in 
these parts in several years, with Giorgio 
Polacco vouchsafing a fiery reading. Myrna 
Sharlow did well as Santuzza. 

“Sapho” with Mary Garden drew a ca- 
pacity audience for Saturday’s matinée, hold- 
ing the attention of more than 6,000 persons. 

“Aida” drew a large audience on Saturday 
night, presented by Rosa Raisa, Augusta 
Lenska, Rimini and Marshall in the leading 
parts. 

Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Snow Maiden” closed 
the season on Sunday afternoon, sung in 
English by Edith Mason, Charles Hackett, 
Richard Bonelli, Lorna Doone Jackson, Cy- 
rena Van Gordon and other dependable mem- 
bers of the company. 


To Return Next Year 


With the announcement that the manage- 
ment is expected to break even on its re- 
puted cost of $150,000 for the eight per- 
formances, comes the assurance that the 
Chicago company will return next spring for 
another engagement. 

Hat Davipson CRAIN. 


SeatrL_e, April 4—Bills given by the 
Chicago Civic Opera Company the Fifth 
Avenue Theatre were “Alda,” “La Gio- 
conda,” “Snow Maiden” and “Resurrection.” 
The dates were March 19 to 21. Micele 
deCaro, Seattle baritone who is touring with 
the company in his American début, was 
enthusiastically received, as were all the 
stars. 

The eighth and closing program of the 
Seattle Symphony Orchestra was given in 
the Metropolitan Theatre under the direc- 
tion of Karl Krueger. An enthusiastic audi- 
ence heard Beethoven’s “Eroica” Symphony, 
“Don Juan,” the Scherzo from Mendels- 
sohn’s “A Midsummer Night’s Dream” and 
the Overture to Weber’s “Euryanthe.” 

At a benefit concert for the library fund 
of the symphony orchestra, E. C. Knutzen 
directed the All-City Grade School Orches- 
tra in a commendable program. Ethel M. 
Henson, soprano, and Walter S. Armburster, 
baritone, were assisting artists. 

The English Singers gave a fine program 
in the Metropolitan Theatre, under the 
Northwest direction of Sters and Coman. 

Davin ScHEETz CRAIG. 





American Opera Company Heard 
in Chicago 

HICAGO, April 4—The American 

Opera Company opened a four weeks 
season in the Studebaker Theater on March 
27, under the auspices of the American 
Opera Society of Chicago, Inc. The opening 
performance of “Faust” attracted a large 
and socially distinguished audience, which 
seemed to enjoy hearing what it was all 
about, and manifested unmistakable approval 
of the innovations of Vladimir Rosing and 
the scenery and costumes of Robert Edmond 
Jones. The Mephistopheles of George Flem- 
ing Houston was enthusiastically acclaimed 
by the first nighters, and a generous share 
of approva! was bestowed upon the two 
Fausts of Patrick Kilkelly and Clifford 
Newdall; the Valentin of Allan Burt, the 
Siebel of Harold Hansen, the Marguerite of 
Natalie Hall and the Martha of Brownie 
Peebles. Frank St. Leger conducted a 
smooth performance. Issac Van Grove al- 
ternates at the conductor’s stand with Mr. 
St. Leger during the Chicago engagement. 

G. 


South Carolina Clubs to Meet 


CoLtumsus, S. C., March 28.—The state 
convention of the South Carolina Federa- 
tion of Music Clubs will be held in Orange- 
burg April 12-13-14. The Federation will 
be welcomed by Mayor Robert Jennings. 
Welcome to the convention will be voiced 
by Mrs. George Davis, general chairman. 
The response will be by Mrs. John McH. 
Mauldin. The message of the district presi- 
dent, Cora Cox Lucas, will come next. On 
April 12 a concert will be given by Nina 
Entzminger Gunin, pianist, and Ernest 
Stimson, tenor. The concert will be fol- 
lowed by a reception at the home of Mrs. 
F. A. Adden, given by the hostess clubs 
and all the civic organizations of Orange- 


burg. D. G. S. 
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(Continued from page 27) 
and varied, her technic accurate and com- 
prehensive, and her interpretative style one 
of considerable freedom and flexibility, err- 
ing, perhaps, in a somewhat too unrestrained 
tendency to rhapsodize. 

Louis Arend Helder, baritone, and Vir- 
ginia Caroline Ruffin, pianist, appeared in 
the Young American Artists Series in Fine 
Arts Recital Hall on March 29. Mr. Helder 
is a singer of decided ability, with a useful 
vocal equipment and a definite feeling for 
projecting music of a dramatic nature. Miss 
Ruffin played with a softly feminine charm 
that was most persuasive when the music 
did not call for any great display of temper- 
ament. 





Michael Press Who Will Conduct the 
Orchestra at the Michigan State In- 
stitute of Music and Allied Arts, at 


Lansing. 
The Return of Heifetz 
Jascha Heifetz returned to the Audi- 


torium on March 25, after an absence of 
two years, and played as if to remind us 
what violin playing really is. Like all super- 
lative things, his art seems greater after 
the separation. Beethoven’s “Kreutzer” 
Sonata was as magnificent a piece of music 
making as we have ever heard. Each 
phrase was in a sternly logical relation to 
the whole, and was furthermore informed 
with a high and youthful passion which 
most interpreters overlook. Lalo’s “Span- 
ish’ Symphony and a_ generous list of 
smaller compositions again exhibited the 
enormous brilliancy of the Heifetz tone, 
and the breath-taking perfection of his 
technic. Isidor Achron provided virtuoso 
accompaniments. 

Elly Ney, now a citizen of our music- 
hungry city, appeared in piano recital in the 
Studebaker Theatre on March 25. Her 
familiar assets of catholic musicianship and 
individuality of viewpoint were adequately 
displayed in a long and somewhat weighty 
program chosen from Brahms, Mozart, 
Beethoven, Debussy and Chopin. Her audi- 
ence was large and unsparing in its ap- 
proval. 

Bach and Moderns 


Anton Rovinsky gave a program de- 
scribed as “a full length portrait of Bach 
among the moderns,” in the Goodman Thea- 
tre on March 25. The idea was to inter- 
sperse compositions of modern music makers 
with classical works in an endeavor to trace 
the older influence through the ages. Due 
to the day’s unrestrained orgy of concerts, 
I was unable to follow Mr. Rovinsky’s in- 
teresting line of thought. There was only 
time to hear the Bach-Busoni Chaconne, 
which, judging by the freedom of his inter- 
pretation, the pianist considers a very 
modern composition, indeed. 

Georgia Kober and Theodora Sturkow- 
Ryder, resident pianists, joined forces for 
an exceptionally interesting program of 
two-piano music in the Playhouse on March 
25. First performances included “Night and 
Day” by Converse, Variations on a Russian 
Folk Song by Knorr, and Henry Cowell’s 


“Harp of Life.” Mme. Sturkow- Ryder 
contributed three of her own attractive 
compositions, Valse Bizarre, “Shadows” 


and Scherzetto, and there was other music 
by Robert Just, Saint-Saéns, Sindim: and 
Albeniz. The two pianists maintained an 
excellent ensemble, and enlivened their 
music with many charming touches. 

The Gordon String Quartet continued its 
series of concerts in the Simpson Theatre 


of the Field Museum on March 25, with a 
program consisting of a Quartet, Op. 125, 
No. 1 and an Octet in F, Op. 166, both by 
Schubert. For the latter the services of 
V. Jiskra, R. Lindemann, H. Fox, and P. 
Lecce, of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra 
were recruited. A, good sized audience 
heard the Gordon Quartet’s usual authori- 
tative interpretation of these works. 


Paulsen Conducts 


The People’s Symphony Orchestra, P. 
Marinus Paulsen, conductor, gave a con- 
cert in the Eighth Street Theatre on March 
25, the program consisting of Mendelssohn's 
“Ruy Blas” Overture, Tchaikovsy’s “Thorn 
Rose” Waltz, Bizet’s “L’Arlésienne” Suite, 
German’s “Dances from Henry VIII” and 
Liszt’s Second Hungarian Rhapsody. The 
soloist was Mildred Waldman, child pianist, 
who played Saint-Saéns’ G Minor Con- 
certo with well developed technical powers, 
but rather immature interpretative ideas. 

The Civic Orchestra of Chicago, Eric 
De Lamarter conducting, gave a concert in 
Orchestra Hall on March 25. A commend- 
able degree of proficiency was demonstrated 
by these student players in a program that 
had two movements of Schubert’s C Major 
Symphony and Tchaikowsky’s “Capriccio 
Italien” for its principal numbers. 

Alexander A. Shere, bass, gave a recital 
in Kimball Hall on March 25. His voice 
is resonant and of good quality, even though 
his use of it does not wholly realize its 
possibilities. Dorothy Bell, harpist, assisted, 
and Howard Neumiller was the accompan- 
1st. 





Children Applauded 


San Jose, Car., April 4.—Juvenile musi- 
cians are having their day! Joan and Jean 
Halimicek, ages nine and eleven, gave an 
ambitious violin and voice program for the 
benefit of the Notre Dame Alumnae Asso- 
ciation in the Theodore Roosevelt Junior 
High School Auditorium on the evening 
of March 22; and the following Saturday 
afternoon the Theodore Roosevelt Junior 
High Orchestra filled an engagement at the 
California Theater in connection with the 
regular children’s matinée. The Orchestra 
played again in the school auditorium on 


Sunday afternoon, when Governor Young 
addressed a large gathering. 
The Halamicek sisters are unusually 


Jean sang “My Heart at Thy Sweet 
Voice” and other songs, and Joan played 
such virtuoso numbers as Wieniawski’s 
“Souvenir de Moscow” with surprising ac- 
curacy and musical feeling. M. M. F. 


gifted. 





Dramus Guild Founder Retires 


The Dramus Guild announces the retire- 
ment of May Arno as director on account of 
her leaving New York to make her home in 
Denver. Miss Arno, founder of the Guild 
and, since its inception seven years ago, di- 
rector and guiding spirit, was the recipient 
of many gifts at a recent meeting of the 
organization. The final program of the 
season was held in Guild Hall on March 24 
with the following taking part: Frances 
Weber, coloratura soprano; Jennie Rosen, 
pianist ; and Celia Isaacs, soprano. H. M. S. 
Pinafore” was presented in tabloid form 
by Dr. Joseph M. De Stefano, Wilfred 
Deerman, Sara Posner, May Arno, Gladys 
Bloch, Alice M. Spaulding, Jule Osterman, 
Frances Weber and Celia Isaacs, with Mil- 
ton Shrednik at the piano. A one-act farce, 
“At the Junction,” was also included in the 
program. The actors were Frances Ames, 
Helen Bloom, Milton Shrednik, Donald 
Walls and Urban Carney. Regular monthly 
meetings will be continued throughout the 
summer at the Waldorf-Astoria. 
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Cuban Soprano Is 
Hailed on Return 


Havana, March 24.—Lydia de Rivera, 
young Cuban singer, home from Europe 
after a period of study in France and suc- 
cessful recitals in Paris, Madrid and other 
cities, gave a second recital in this city, even 
more successful than her first, on March 5, 
in the National Theatre. 

Her program began with a group in Ital- 
ian: Puccini’s “Un bel di” from ‘ ‘Butterfly, “ 
“Danza, Danza,” by Durante and “Morte 
di Margherita” from Boito’s “Mefistofele,” 
followed by an air from Massenet’ 's “Manon” 
as an encore, beautifully sung. “Plainte d’ 
Ariane” by Coquard, “Mandoline” of De- 
bussy, Bachelet’s “Chere Nuit” and Saint- 
Saéns’ “L’Attente” formed the second part 
of the program, interpreted artistically and 
with excellent diction. Granados’ “La Maja 
Dolorosa,” Nin’s “El Vito” and “El Pla- 
tero,” de Falla’s “Jota” and a Sevillana by 
Longas made up an attractive Spanish group, 
which was sung with true Spanish dash and 
fire. 


Sings Cuban Songs 


Perhaps the most attractive group for the 
audience was the last, devoted to three living 
Cuban composers, one of whom, Ernesto 
Lecuona, ‘accompanied. Of this composer 
she sang “La Comparsa” and “Canto Sibo- 
ney,” which was repeated. As applause was 
insistent, the soprano offered two more 


‘ 





Lydia de Rivera 


Lecuona songs. “Linda Cubana” was the 
first of this group, composed by Sanchez de 
Fuentes. “El Quitrin,” “Marita” and “Cam- 
agueyana,” by Anckerman, followed. 

Lydia de Rivera’s voice is not big, but she 
sings beautifully, having complete command 
of her resources. Sings with style, with 
taste, phrases with understanding, her diction 
is clear and she possesses true artistic feel- 
ing —NeENA BENITEz. 


Sings in Sedalia 


SepatiA, Mo., April 4.—Rosa Ponselle 
assisted by Stuart Ross, pianist, was the 
fourth attraction of the College Arrtist’s 


Course in the auditorium of the Central Mis- 
souri State Teachers’ College, Warrensburg, 
March 14. Miss Ponselle sang to an en- 
raptured audience, and lengthened her pro- 
gram with “The Nightingale and the Rose,” 
Rimsky-Korsakoff; Eckert’s “Echo Song,” 
the Habanera from “Carmen” and “O Sole 
Mio.” The Arias, “Pace, Pace, Mio Dio” 
and “Ernani Involami” were outstanding 
numbers. 


Mr. Ross added to his printed program, 
“The Horn Pipe” by Mandel, (an arrange- 
ment of Grainger’s), and Granados’ Spanish 
Dance in E Minor). His accompaniments 
matched every mood the singer chose to 
portray. 


H. H. Bass, manager of the Warrensburg 
concert course announces a concert on June 
8 by Lawrence Tibbett, substituting for 
Pasquale Amato, who was forced to cancel 
his engagement on Feb. 17 last because of 
illness, 


Pittsburgh Again 
Greets Orchestra 


PirrspurcH, April 4.—The second Sun- 
day evening concert of the Pittsburgh Sym- 
phony Society was given on March 25, in 
Syria Mosque, under the leadership of Elias 
Breeskin. Another capacity audience of 4000 
greeted the players, and Mr. Breeskin reaped 
a well-deserved reward for all his labors 
in connection with the rehearsals he has 
so faithfully supervised. He elicited full 
response both from his enthusiastic men and 
from the audience, which was as tempestu- 
ous as at the previous concert. Margaret 
Matzenauer was the soloist, her rich, warm 
and vibrant voice captivating her hearers. 
The program was as follows: 


Prelude, “Die Meistersinger”’ ............. Wagner 
“O Don Fatale,” from “Don Carlos’’...... Verdi 
EE. SOLD onendncneescccovegunses Beethoven 
I. setts bod on0055.000bheensinnssndannenad Bizet 
SR SHEE «cca cc cttcasskebetandenss Kreisler 
. .¢ ee ee ery re Grainger 
““My- Heart at Thy Sweet Voice,” from 
“Sameon and DWellla” ..o..ccccccccses Saint-Saéns 
Overture Solenelle, “1812” ........... Tchaikovsky 


The “Meistersinger” prelude was played in 
memory of Carl Bernthaler, whose spirit 
was dominant in keeping alive the move- 
ment for an orchestra in Pittsburgh. It 
was his favorite work. 

The Kreisler number was arranged for or- 
chestra by Jan Marie Falck, principal of the 
second violin section of the orchestra, and 
was played for the first time anywhere. The 
scoring is highly effective and the number 
was very popular. The symphony and the 
overture were beautifully played. The new 
Pittsburgh Orchestra seems at last to bé 
established, having reached a stage in a few 
concerts that ordinarily requires years tu 
attain. 

Wo. E. BENSWANGER. 





Borowski Music 
Given Hearing 


CLEVELAND, April 4.—Rudolph Ringwall 
conducted the Cleveland Orchestra’s six- 
teenth concert, given in Masonic Hall on 
March 15, when Felix Borowski of Chicago 
appez ared as guest leader for the performance 
of his “Semiramis.” The soprano soloist 
was Harriet Van Emden. 

“Semiramis” is the work of a composer 
who understands his orchestra and all its 
possibilities. Climaxes and contrasting lyric 
passages are very effective. The outburst of 
applause following Mr. Borowski’s work was 
interesting evidence of its worthiness. 

Mr. Ringwall again proved his skill in 
the Borodin B Minor Symphony, particularly 
in the Allegro. Also on the program was 
the Goldmark Overture “In Springtime,” 
Op. 36. 

The fresh, and well trained voice of Miss 
Van Emden was ideal in a Mozart aria and 
in three songs by Gustave Mahler entitled 
“I went joyfully,” “Lovest thou beauty?” 
and “Who thought of this little song?” 
They were charmingly sung. 


The “Pop” Concert 


For the Sunday afternoon “pop” concert 
given by the Cleveland Orchestra in Masonic 
Hall, March 18, Rudolph Ringwall was 
again found at the conductor’s desk. The 
soloists were Helen Pugh Alcorn, pianist of 
Columbus, and Michael Arenstein, second 
cellist of the orchestra. Mr. Arenstein pre- 
sented in a masterly fashion Tchaikovsky’s 
Variations on a Rococo Theme, his tone 
being rich and colorful. Mrs. Alcorn played 
with fine technic and good tone Liszt’s 
Hungarian Fantasie. 

On the program also were the Weber 
Overture to “Der Freischiitz” and Chabrier’s 
Rhapsody “Espana.” Other numbers were 
selections from “Cavalleria Rusticana” and 
Elgar’s “Pomp and Circumstance.” 

HELEN BARHYTE. 





Sings Farewell to Pittsburgh 


PirtspurcH, April 4——What appears to 
have been a genuine farewell concert took 
place in Syria Mosque on March 26, when 
Ernestine Schumann Heink gave her final 
recital before a Pittsburgh audience. The 
diva was given a tremendous reception and 
her ripened art exerted its usual and bene- 
ficent spell. Florence Hardeman, violinist, 
was the assistant soloist. 

W. E. B. 
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Arthur Loesser, Andre de Ribaupierre, Marcel Salzinger, Victor de Gomez 
DAILY OPERA AND REPERTORY CLASSES PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 
Write for catalogue giving courses, fees and dormitory rates. 

MRS. FRANKLYN B. SANDERS, Director 
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Rochester Chorus 
Sings ‘“Damozel’ 


Rocnester, N. Y., April 4—The East- 
man School of Music presented the East- 
man School Chorus, Howard Hanson con- 
ductor, and the Eastman School Orchestra, 
Samuel Belov, conductor, in the Eastman 
Theatre on March 29. 

The program consisted of the Overture to 
“Rienzi”; a setting of Psalm 108 for chorus 
and orchestra by George Henry Day; “The 
Blessed Damozel” by Debussy (first Roch- 


ester performance); “Death and Trans- 
figuration,” Strauss; “The Lament for 
Beowulf,” for chorus and orchestra, by 


Howard Hanson, and Borodin’s Polovetsian 
Dances from “Prince Igor” for chorus and 
orchestra. 


Orchestra Plays Well 


Two orchestral numbers led by Mr. Belov 
were performed with much freshness and 
clarity of tone and sincerity of purpose; and 
under Mr. Belov’s efficient leadership the 
youthful performers played the difficult 
Strauss number surprisingly well. 

Dr. Day is organist and choirmaster of 
Christ Church in this city. His setting of 
Psalm 108 is pleasing, both the choral and 
orchestral parts being handled in a sure 
and colorful manner. Law Weiner, tenor, 
was soloist. 

Soloists for the Debussy number were 
Thelma Waite and Doris Davison, both 
singing very well. The chorus throughout 
the program sang with excellent tone, clear- 
ness of attack and good balances. The con- 
cert was free and the audience large and 
very cordial. 

Ignace Jan Paderewski save an all-Chopin 
program in the Eastman Theatre on March 
29. The house was crowded to the doors. 

Mary Ertrz WILL. 
Plays Harp in Los Angeles 

Los Awncetes, April 4—The Philhar- 
monic Orchestra presented an _ attractive 
program in its so-called popular series on the 


afternoon of March 11, again drawing on 
its roster of players for a soloist. This 
time, Alfred Kastner, harpist, disclosed the 


wide possibilities of his instrument in a 
work by Pierné, heard here for the first 
time. His success was immediate. Con- 
ductor Schneevoigt chose Charpentier’s 
“Impressions of Italy,”:and Debussy’s “Af- 
ternoon of a Faun.” The former utilized 
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SOUORDEE NDE UURE AA URED OUENET ONCRDE EME AEN OREN ENE NEED 


Cy hAzs HARBOR, WASH., April 4.— 

The Grays Harbor Symphony Or- 
chestra, started originally as a “feeder” for 
the classes of some of the music teachers, 
now is open to any one who is able to play 
the music selected. It has for its personnel 
many members of the local Musicians’ 
Union, as well as earnest students of the 
Harbor cities. 

Sponsored at first by the Grays Harbor 
Women’s Club, it now has the support of 
the Chamber of Commerce, the various 
service clubs, the churches and the schools. 
The population of Grays Harbor County 
is about 50,000, and all parts of the county 


ANcHOoRING Arr IN A Harsor 


wn 








were represented at the initial appear- 
ance of the orchestra recently at which there 
were over 800 paid admissions. The de- 
mand for the other concerts in March and 
May has left no doubt of the success Of 


this enterprise. 

The director Louis G. Wersen, a 
graduate of the Washington State Col- 
lege at Pullman, who is also the musical 
director for the Aberdeen public schools, 
and who brings to his work an ability that 
gets the best co-operation for the people 
working with him. The Symphony is under 
the patronage of the Grays Harbor Wom- 
en’s Club, an organization interested in the 
encouragement of cultural activities. 


is 





The Grege Harbor Symphony Orehestre sind for a sherhcrhcammenant 


600 School Students Take Part 
in Festival 


EMPHIS, TENN., April 4.—A music 

festival in which 600 high school stu- 
dents participated was held in the Audi- 
torium recently. The various departments 
taking part were under the direction of 
Ernest Hawke, professor of music; Clem- 
entine Monahan, supervisor of singing in 
the city schools, and E. K. White, school 
band director and instructor. The pro- 
gram was selected to show how the 200 
boy bandsmen, 200 orchestra members and 
200 girl glee club singers have progressed 


Fire Destroys Scotch Band Kilts 
and Scores 


IAMI, FLA., April 4—Members of 

the Royal Scotch Highlanders Band, 
which is playing an eighteen weeks engage- 
ment here, were heavy losers by a fire which 
destroyed the band stand in Bay Front Park. 
All the instruments and costumes, as well as 
the library, were burned. A benefit concert 
given in the Park brought the musicians 
nearly $2,000 towards new equipment. Their 
loss was well towards $50,0000. Plans are 
already made for a new stand to be built at 


Popular Program 


Led by Schuricht 


St. Lours, April 4—The last popular 
orchestral concert of the season occurred 
March 11 under the direction of Carl Schu- 
richt, this being a final of guest conducting. 
The principal number was the Strauss 
“Death and Transfiguration.” Jerome 
Swinford, baritone, sang the aria “Vision 
Fugitive” from “Herodiade” and a group of 
songs with piano. 

Henri Deering, formerly of this city, 
created a profound impression with his 
scholarly pianism March 15 at the Sheldon 
Auditorium. A splendid program was given 


including the Organ Prelude and Fugue in 
A Minor, Bach-Liszt; Prelude, Air and 
Finale, César Franck; “Le Tombeau de 
Couperin,” Ravel; and the Chopin Sonata 
in B Minor. 

Mr. Deering added several extras in a 
lighter vein. The recital was under the 
direction of Elizabeth Cueny. 


Give Church Program 


A music and poetry recital of much_in 
terest was given recently at Pilgrim Con 
gregational Church by Helen Traubel, so- 


prano; Oliver Smith, tenor; Georgia Mc 
Adams Clifford, reader; John Kessler 
composer-pianist assisted by Vernor Hen 
shie, accompanist. 


On the Fridays in March, David Earle, 
pianist, has appeared in special recitals over 
KDK giving programs of Beethoven, Schu 
bert-Schumann, Chopin, Mendelssohn-Liszt 

An unusually attractive program for a 
students’ recital was presented by vocal pu 
pils of Margaret Chapman Byers. This 
was one of a series—Susan L. Cost. 





Italica Association Concert 


The Italica Association of New York 
University will give a concert in the Jolsor 
Theater Sunday evening, April 15, featuring 
as soloist Scipione Guidi, concert master o! 
the New York Philharmonic, and president 
of the executive board of the association 
This organization, which is made up of th: 
Allied Italian societies of the Universit) 
functions in the manner of an institute oi 
fine arts. Other members of the board ar 
Leo Carillo, prominent Broadway star; th 
























































the melodious viola tone of Emil Ferrir in the city’s high schools. City Commis- once; new instruments were ordered by tel- Hon. Judge John J. Freschi; Dean Archibal: 
in an off-stage solo and the latter the flute sioner Clifford Davis, a former graduate egraph, and cables were sent to Scotland L. Bouton; Renato Crisi and Oreste A 
notes of Messrs. Macquarre and Plowe— of Central High School, was master of for plaid to make new kilts. Bontempo. Other prominent artists will als: 
Be ceremonies. A. M. F. appear on the program of the concert. 
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Apply: Seeretariat, 16 Ave. de Villars, Paris VI1, France 
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St. Louis Opera 
Stars are Chosen 


St. Louis, April 4.—Several former 
favorites have been chosen by the cast com- 
mittee of the Municipal Opera to appear 
again this season, including Bernice Mer- 
shon, contralto; and Charles E. Gallagher, 
the operatic basso who sang during the 
first seasons of 1919-20-21. Dorothy See- 
gar, ingenune, and William J. McCarthy, 
comedian, are the sole survivors of last 
year’s company. Newcomers include Alice 
Mackenzie, soprano, who has appeared in 
a similar position in the summer opera in 
Atlanta; Sam Ash, tenor; Joseph Royer, 
baritone; Florenz Ames, comedian, and Lee 
Daly juvenile comedian. 

The greatest advance sale in local his- 
tory is forecast by more than $100,000 in 
advance reservations. 

Rosa Ponselle appeared on March 16, at 
the Principia. Her versatility was shown 
in a wide range of arias and songs in 
French, Italian, German and English. She 
was ably accompanied by Stuart Ross, whose 
piano group also found favor. 

Charles Galloway’s regular Sunday after- 
noon organ recital at Washington Univer- 
sity had the additional charm recently of 
a cantata sung by the Graham Memorial 
Chapel Choir of Washington University, 
with Alice Widney Conant, soprano; E. O. 
Sweetser, baritone, and Robert Betts, tenor, 
as assisting artists. 

A recital of chamber music occurred 
March 19 at the Visitation Convent when 
the Olk-Gray String Quartet presented a 
beautifully selected program. Members of 
the quartet are Maria Olk, Edna Ober- 
kirkscher, Lina Anton and Agnes Gray. 
They were assisted by Margarie Cunning- 
ham, pianist—Susan L. Cost. 

Sittig ‘Trio Concert 

Provipence, R. I., April 4—The Sit- 
tig Trio of New York, Margaret Sittig, 
violin, Edgar H. Sittig, ’cello and Fred- 
eric Sittig, piano, were heard in concert in 
a vesper service in Sayles Hall, Brown Uni- 
versity on Sunday, March 18. A capacity 
audience was present and listened with very 
evident appreciation to a fine program 
played with a degree of skill that revealed 
musical intelligence of a high order. The 
concert opened with a Schubert Trio and 
closed with Mierach’s Wagnerian Improvi- 
sation. Between these two outstanding num- 
bers were several violin and ‘cello solos 
notably Chaconne by Vitali, a Cantilena by 
Golterman and a Popper number.—N. B. P. 





Onegin and Rosenthal 
Acclaimed in Portland 


PortLaANpD, Ore., April 4.—Sigrid One- 
gin’s luscious voice, dramatic art and radiant 
charm won instant recognition in a program 
under the direction of Steers and Coman. 
The accompanist was Franz Dorfmueller. 

Moriz Rosenthal, pianist, was heard in the 
Chloe Nero Thursday Series. Beethoven, 
Schumann, Albeniz, Chopin and Rosenthal 
were composers represented. 

Rosario Mora, assisted by Edouard Hurli- 
mann, violinist, appeared in a distinctive pro- 
gram of Spanish dances. Mrs. Thomas Car- 
rick Burke accompanied. 

The Pacific University Orchestra, directed 
by Albert Creitz, was heard in a municipal 
concert. Soloists were Philip Marcus, Patsy 
O’Neil, Sylvester Tamiesie, William Griffith 
and Leo Skipton, violinists. 

Winifred Byrd, pianist, played a waltz of 
her own and other music at a meeting of the 
New England Conservatory Club. 

Betty O'Neil, soprano; Rose Friedle-Gia- 
nelli, contralto; Elmon Miller, baritone, and 
Marion Mustee, violinist, illustrated F. W. 
Goodrich’s talk on “Legend and Myth in 
Opera” at a session of the MacDowell Club. 

Mrs. Herman T. Bohlman, soprano, and 
Edith Woodcock, pianist, gave a program in 
the library course. 

Recent student recitals have been given 
by Mrs. Bohlman, Marie A. Soule, Susie 
Michael and Ruth Crittenden.—J. F. 





Home Programs in Pittsburgh 


Prrrssurcu, April 4.—Dr. Charles Hein- 
roth gave a lecture in Carnegie Music Hall 
on March 24, his subject being “American 
‘folk Music.” The talk was copiously il- 
lustrated with appropriate excerpts. The 
Tuesday Musical Club gave a program of 
sacred music in the East Liberty Presby- 
terian Church on March 27. Mrs. James H. 
Greene was in charge; those participating 
were Letha F. Rankin, Jean M. Newman, 
John D. Fulton, C. Frederick Newman, 
Helen B. Rush, Margaret Garrity, Anne H. 
Woesthoeff, Sarah J. Logan, Viola Byrger- 
son, and Elford Caughey. W. E. B. 


Writers Honored 
by Capitol Group 


Wasuincton, April 4—An_ especially 
interesting and worth-while program was 
that given by the Washington Composers’ 
Club, when it presented Franz C. Born- 
schein, composer-pianist-critic, of Balti- 
more, as the guest of honor in the first of 
its formal concerts for the season in the 
Auditorium of All Souls’ Church. 

Mr. Bornschein presented three of his 
choral numbers, “Daybreak, ” “The Tryst” 
and “The Birth of Pierrot,” all 6f which 
revealed his modern tendencies. These 
chorals were sung by the WilNor Choral 
Club, of which Bernice Angelico is the di- 
rector and Edna Burrowes the accompanist. 
Mr. Bornschein conducted and Edith Athey, 
Washington pianist, accompanied. 


“The Pied Piper” 


Hazel Knox Bornschein read “The Pied 
Piper of Hamelin,” with a musical setting 
composed and played by Mr. Bornschein. 
Both artists received an ovation. Other 
numbers were two piano compositions played 
by the composer and Jerome Williams; two 
piano compositions of Karl Holer, played 
by Caroline Bender, and a sonata for cornet 
and piano on the notes A E F, played by 
Edward Cata, cornetist, and the composer, 
Ervine J. Stenson, who was at the piano. 


Program Is Varied 


The Washington Composers’ Club pre- 
sented another of its delightful programs on 
March 8 in the Lounge of the American 
Association of University Women. John 
Prindle Scott, composer, of New York, 
was the honor guest. The program em- 
braced a Sonata for violin and piano by La 
Salle Spier, played by Henri Sokolov, vio- 
linist, and the composer; a group of songs 
by Alexander Hennemann, sung by Mrs. 
Sinclair; songs by Mr. Scott, the “Old 
Road,” “Revelation” and “Romeo in Geor- 
gia,” sung by Herman Fakler, baritone; and 
a Fantasque for ’cello and piano played by 
Bart Wirtz, ’cellist, of Baltimore, and Mary 
Howe, the composer, at the piano. 

Mr. Spier’s composition is quite the most 
modern thing he has written, the four 
movements being identified as “Fast and 
passionately,” “With warmth and ardor,” 
“Fast but not too jolly,” and “Onward like 
a flight.” The Fantasque by Mrs. Howe 
seemed the most beautiful composition she 
has produced. All her compositions are 
tuneful, with a bit of the modern in them. 

Sergei Rachmaninoff was greeted by a ca- 
pacity audience at his only concert here this 
season on March 2, in Poli’s The atre, when 
he played under the local management of 
Katie Wilson-Greene. With all the verve 
and vigor that have become Rachmaninoff 
traditions, there was an added mellowness 
and sympathy in his playing. His program 
contained Two Organ Preludes by Bach- 
Busoni, the Liszt Fantasie quasi Sonata, a 
Chopin group, the “Fairy Tale,” by Medtner, 
Rachmaninofft’s own G Major Prelude and 
the Strauss-Tausig Valse-Caprice No. 1. 


Sylvia Lent Plays 


Sylvia Lent, young Washington violinist, 
attracted a proud and interested audience to 
her annual Washington concert on the after- 
noon of March 9, when she was presented 
in the New National Theatre under the local 
management of T. Arthur Smith. She was 
assisted at the piano by Frank Bibb, and 
their fine work in the “Italiano” Concerto by 
Castelnuovo-Tedesco had the stamp of au- 
thority and technical finish. Then Miss Lent 
brought to the Poéme by Chausson pure 
intonation, color, and atmosphere. The 
Sonata in G Minor by Tartini, and a group 
of modern music by Cecil Burleigh, Ravel, 
Milhaud, Tod Boyd, made the program a 
memorable one. 

By the courtesy of Mrs. Edward W. Bok, 
the Curtis String Quartet of Philadelphia, 
Carl Flesch, Emmanul Zetlin, Louis Bailey, 
and Felix Salmond, gave a program in the 
Library of Congress Chamber Music Au- 
ditorium on March 4 to an audience which 
taxed the capacity of that place. Works on 
the program were by Mozart, and Beethoven. 
Such ensembles as the Curtis String Quartet 
make an auditor extremely critical of any 
string quartet, not up to the Curtis standard. 
Carl Engel was host in the music division 
of the Library of Congress, immediately 
following the program, to a few guests, in- 
cluding the performers. 


Dorotay DeMutsn Warson. 





Cuanvute, Kan., April 4—Alberto Salvi, 
harpist and Laura Townsley McCoy, so- 
prano, were heard in a joint recital on March 
12, under the management of Mrs. George 
Barcus. F. A. C. 
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ALBERTO BIMBONI 
Musical Director of 
THE OPERATIC SOCIETY OF 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


VOCAL STUDIO 
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Broadway t New York, N. Y. 
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A Teacher of Singing 
Active Member Guild of Vocal Teachers, Inc. 


Residence Studio: 312 West 109th St., New York 
Telephone: Academy 0573 
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ALBERT STOESSEL 


CONDUCTOR 
New York University, New York 
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ELLIOTT 


AUSTRALIAN SOPRANO 


Available for Concerts and Oratorios 
Address: VITTORIO TREVISAN 
418 Fine Arts Bldg. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Charlotte Welch Dixon 


Pianist and Accompanist 
(Exponent of LaForge-Berdmen Studies) 
Avatlable for professional assistance 
through Middle West 

: 207 Rayen-Wood 
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ADDYE YEARGAIN HALL 


ADVANCED METHODS OF PIANO 
CLASS INSTRUCTION 


Normal Training for Teachers 
Children’s Classes 


38 West 57th St., New York 
Phone Circle 6322 
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of 110, 
SUNDAY CONCERT 


60th St. and 7th Ave. 


Under the Personal 
Direction of Agel 8 ot Be Sa. 
8. L. ROTHAFEL (Rexy) Rudolph Ganz 
Beg. Sat., April 7 PIAN 


William Fox presents Roxy Symphony 
“WHY SAILORS Orchestra o' 
GO WRONG” REO ARATEE 
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Nikolai Orloff, Russian 
Pianist, and Myron Jac- 
obson, of Seattle, Rus- 
sian Composer, Meet in 
Seattle and Talk Over 
Old Times in Moscow 
(and in Russian). (At 
left). 


4 
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Fotograms 


Grace Moore, Metropolitan Soprano, Reads Congratulatory Tele- 
grams on Her Recent Appearances in New York. | 


SOLOS, THREE DUETS 
AND A TRIO 
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International Newsreel 
Mr. and Mrs. Fritz Kreisler Sail for 
Their* Home in Austria. ' 


International Newsreel 


Alma Gluck (above) Well- 

known Opera Singer, 

Returns From Three 

Weeks in Paris Where 

She Met Her Husband, 

Efrem Zimbalist, Violin- 
ist. 








Wide World Photos International Newsreel 
Maurice Ravel, French Composer, Discusses With Paul Whiteman, Michael Bohnen and His Wife, Mary Lewis, Are 
Jazz Maestro, and F. C. Coppicus, His Manager, the Composition Photographed Together for the First Time at 
Which Ravel Is to Write for Whiteman’s Band. Atlantic City. 








